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No.  XXXI. 

THE    MIRACULOUS    IMAGE. 

•  St  John  xvi.  2,  3. 

|EW  cities  present  a  more  splendid  panorama  to 
those  who  approach  it  from  the  sea,  than  does 
Lisbon,  the  Queen  of  the  Tagus,  as  she  may 
well  be  called.  The  broad  river,  expanding  into  a  safe 
harbour,  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  the  united  fleets  of 
Europe,  presents  a  splendid  foreground ;  and  the  acclivities 
of  the  hills  behind,  broken  into  every  variety  of  shape,  and 
crowned  with  churches  and  convents,  form  an  equally 
striking  framework  to  the  picture.  Some  parts  of  the  city, 
which  occupy  the  level  ground  lying  between  the  Casde 
Hill  to  the  east,  and  that  of  San  Francesco  to  the  west, 
are  regular  and  handsome,  the  streets  terminating  in  the 
spacious  square  called  the  Praga  de  Commercio.  This 
latter  contains  the  Arsenal,  the  Exchange,  and  various 
other  public  buildings,  and  for  beauty  may  vie  with  the 
finest  of  the  continental  capitals.  But  the  whole  of  this  portion 
of  the  town  has  been  rebuilt  since  the  great  earthquake  in 
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1755,  and  gives  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  Lisbon  of  the 
1 6th  century — to  the  commencement  of  which  this  story 
belongs.  The  convents  and  churches  were  indeed  as 
splendid,  perhaps  even  more  so,  than  they  are  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  But  the  shops  and  private  houses  were  small, 
mean,  and  closely  huddled  together, '  the  streets  narrow, 
tortuous,  and  filthy,  to  an  extent  which  renders  it  a  matter 
of  wonder  how  the  inhabitants  could  have  escaped  con- 
tinual pestilence. 

They  did  suffer  however,  pretty  frequently,  from  these 
visitations.  In  the  year  1505,  at  the  time  when  King  Em- 
manuel, surnamed  the  Fortunate,  filled  the  Portuguese 
throne,  the  plague  had  broken  out  late  in  the  spring,  and 
caused  great  destruction  of  life.  The  summer  proved  un- 
usually dry,  and  the  drought  of  course  [aggravated  the 
evil.  The  king,  alarmed  at  its  ravages,  left  Lisbon,  and 
kept  continually  moving  from  place  to  place,  in  the  hope 
of  escaping  the  infection.  He  was  at  present  residing  at 
Abrantes,  and  his  absence  increased  the  popular  discon- 
tent. The  excitement  grew  daily  greater  as  the  mortality 
multiplied,  and  all  endeavours  to  arrest  its  progress  failed. 
The  churches  were  thronged  with  suppliants  to  such  an 
extent  that  thousands  were  unable  to  obtain  admission. 
One  particular  Image,  of  more  reputed  sanctity  than  the 
others — a  Crucifix  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the.  Domini- 
cans— was  visited  by  such  a  crowd  of  worshippers,  that  the 
Fathers  were  induced  at  last  to  carr>'  it  out  into  the  Pra9a, 
where  all  might  offer  it  their  devotions. 
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The  great  square  was  soon  filled.  Heedless  of  the 
burning  heat,  the  people  came  pouring  in  faster  every 
moment— merchants  and  citizens,  in  the  costumes  which 
the  pictures  of  the  day  have  rendered  familiar ;  sailors 
from  the  ships  in  the  harbour  ;  peasants  in  their  bragas  and 
broad-brimmed  hats — ^all  moved  by  one  common  impulse. 
Under  the  shade  of  the  piazzas  groups  were  assembled, 
watching  the  scene  before  them,  and  conversing  anxiously 
on  the  one  topic  which  now  engaged  everyone's  attention. 
In  one  corner  three  persons — ^a  man  and  two  women — 
presented  a  somewhat  different  appearance  from  the 
citizens  round  them.  The  man  was  slight  in  frame,  and 
of  a  swarthier  complexion  than  his  neighbours.  He  was  in 
truth  a  Moor,  a  merchant  from  Tunis,  who  had  come  to 
Lisbon  to  establish  business  relations  with  some  of  the  Por- 
tuguese traders,  into  whose  warehouses  merchandise  from 
Africa,  as  well  as  from  some  of  the  newly-discovered  coun- 
tries of  America,  were  beginning  to  find  their  way.  Both 
the  women  were  well  shaped,  and  had  the  remains  of  great 
beauty ;  but,  from  their  complexions,  and  the  cast  of  their 
features,  an  intelligent  observer  would  have  guessed  that 
neither  were  they  natives  of  Portugal. 

"  The  plague  is  increasing,  Elvira,"  said  the  younger  of 
the  two  in  a  low  tone ;  "  I  hear  there  are  hundreds  of 
new  cases  this  morning.  Well,  they  cannot  say  that  the 
Jews  are  the  cause  of  it  this  time,  anyhow." 

"  The  Jews  the  cause  of  this  pestilence  !"  exclaimed  the 
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Moor,  in  surprise.  "  Who  ever  supposed  they  were  ?  I 
thought  it  was  well  known  that  it  had  been  brought  into  Por- 
tugal from  Italy,  where  it  is  now  raging — brought  by  some 
of  the  servants  in  the  train  of  the  Papal  Nuncio.  Is  it 
not  so  T^ 

"  Hush,  Senhor  Hamet !"  exclaimed  the  elder  woman, 
hurriedly.  "  What  thou  sayest  may  be  truth,  and  there 
are  many  who  are  persuaded  that  it  is  ;  but  it  is  nowayj 
safe  to  say  it,  nevertheless,  and  I  marvel  to  hear  thee  do 
it,  stranger  though  thou  art." 

"  Nay,**  rejoined  Hamet,  "  in  my  country,  praise  be  to 
Allah  and  his  holy  Prophet,  we  do  not  fear  to  speak  the 
truth.  Yet  if  thy  countrymen  must  needs  find  someone 
to  be  made  accountable  for  this  visitation,  wherefore 
should  they  not  choose  the  Jews  as  scapegoats  ?*' 

"  Because,"  answered  Inez,  bitterly,  "  there  are  no  Jews 
now  left  in  the  land  to  pollute  it.  Knowest  thou  not  that 
a  few  years  ago,  all  the  children  of  Abraham  were  com- 
pelled to  quit  Portugal,  those  only  excepted  who  con- 
sented to  become  devout  members  of  Holy  Church  ?" 

"  I  heard  somewhat  of  it,"  replied  Hamet,  "  but  it  may 
be  that  what  I  was  told  was  wide  of  the  truth.  Strange 
tales  come  across  the  seas  to  us  in  our  homes  at  Tunis, 
and  wise  men  are  slow  to  credit  them." 

"  Wise  men  might  well  doubt  the  truth  of  the  tale  of 
which  Inez  speaks,"  broke  in  the  woman  who  had  been 
addressed  as  Elvira.  "  They  might  doubt  whether  injus- 
tice and  cruelty  so  monstrous  could  be  wrought  by  any 
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who  wear  the  shape  of  men.  But  my  passion  belraf  s  me. 
Let  us  mount  to  the  upper  chamber  of  the  house  here, 
where  we  cannot  be  overheard,  and  I  will  tell  thee  all.  I 
know  well  that  thou  art  brave  and  generous,  and  bear  no 
greater  love  to  these  Christian  dogs,  than  we  ourselves  do.*' 

They  had  soon  reached  the  upper  chamber  indicated  ; 
where  the  white  windows,  shadowed  by  jalousies,  effec- 
tually screened  them  from  observation,  and  then  Elvira 
resumed  her  speech. 

"  Senhor,  you  have  already  learnt  that  Inez  and  I  are 
of  the  faith  of  Abraham, — aye,  are  so,  though  we  have  been 
forced  to  submit  to  the  baptism  which  we  abhor.  It  fell 
thus.  Proclamation  was  made  on  a  sudden,  requiring 
all  Jews  to  forsake  their  creed,  or  quit  the  land  by  an 
appointed  day  :  my  husband  and  I  chose  the  latter  alterna- 
tive. He  had  sold  our  goods,  and  engaged  a  passage  for 
ourselves  and  our  two  children  in  a  trading  vessel  to 
Tunis,  where  we  hoped  to  be  welcomed  by  thy  kinsman, 
Ibrahim.  But  two  days  before  that  on  which  the  ship 
was  to  sail,  we  received  certain  information  that  a  secret 
edict  had  been  issued  by  the  king,  ordering  all  children 
under  fourteen  to  be  torn  from  their  parents,  and  brought 
up  as  Christians.  For  fear  that  any  should  succeed  in 
concealing  their  babes,  the  order  was  put  into  execution 
as  soon  as  published.  The  days  that  followed  were  the 
most  dreadful,  I  should  deem,  that  our  unhappy  nation 
has  undergone  since  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  the 
Roman  armies.    Our  women  flung  their  infants  into  pools 
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and  rivers,  rather  than  surrender  them  to  the  Gentiles. 
Parents  slew  their  sons  and  daughters  with  their  own 
hand, — yea,  themselves  also,  rather  than  endure  the  agony 
of  the  separation.  There  were  some  who  made  fierce  resist- 
ance :  my  husband  was  among  these.  He  struck  down 
two  of  the  soldiers  by  whom  he  was  assailed  ;  but  they 
were  too  many  for  his  single  sword,  and  he  was  slain.  I 
too  was  left  for  dead*  When  I  recovered,  I  found  that 
my  babes  had  been  wrested  from  me." 

"  Such  barbarity  could  be  wrought  by  these  unbelieving 
hounds,  and  by  none  other,"  exclaimed  Hamet. 

"  Barbarity  !  They  consider  such  deeds  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  God  they  worship,"  rejoined  Elvira,  bitterly.  "  But  I 
learnt  that  the  agony  of  our  people  had  been  too  much 
even  for  their  callous  hearts,  and  a  second  edict  had  been 
put  forth,  stating  that  all  who  would  remain  and  consent 
to  make  trial  of  the  Christian  faith  for  twenty  years,  might 
have  their  children  back  again  on  those  conditions. 
Blame  me  if  thou  wilt — bitterly  have  I  blamed  myself  for 
my  weakness ;  but  I  could  not  bear  the  loss  of  my  little 
ones.  I  submitted  to  the  hateful  rite,  and  my  daughters 
were  given  back  to  me." 

"  I  blame  you  not,"  said  the  Moor ;  "  he  were  a  stern 
judge  who  could  do  so.  And  where  are  your  daughters 
now?" 

"  Where  their  father  is,"  answered  Elvira ;  "  where  I 
hope  one  day  to  be,— in  Abraham's  bosom.    God  was 
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pleased  to  take  them  two  years  since.    They  will  never 
be  tempted  or  outraged  more." 

"  You  retain  your  old  faith  then/*  asked  Hamet, — "  at 
least  in  secret  ?" 

"  Nay,  she  is  a  Christian,"  observed  Inez,  with  a  mock- 
ing laugh ;  "  and  so  am  I — I  also  have  been  baptized  and 
go  to  mass  and  confession  ;  but  we  worship  God  after  the 
manner  of  our  fathers  in  secret ;  and  what  is  more,  so 
does  the  monk  who  hears  our  confession,  and  the  priest 
who  celebrates  at  the  altar.  We  eat  the  feasts,  we  observe 
the  fasts,  we  offer  the  sacrifices  that  Moses  conmianded  ; 
we  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  Day,  on  which  the  Lord  God 
rested  from  His  labours,  even  as  our  fathers  did." 

"  Can  this  be  possible  ?"  asked  the  merchant,  greatly 
astonished.  "Is  this  permitted ?  do  not  your  priests 
make  inquisition  into  these  things  ?  can  it  possibly  remain 
unknown  ?" 

"  It  is  known  widely  enough,"  said  Inez ;  "  you  have 
but  to  mount  one  of  the  hills  near  Lisbon  on  the  Sabbath 
Day,  and  you  will  see  how  many  chimneys — aye,  even 
those  belonging  to  some  of  the  stateliest  mansions — ^give 
forth  no  smoke  on  that  day,  because  its  occupants  will  not 
break  God's  conmiandment,  by  doing  any  work  on  His 
day  of  rest.  But  there  are  too  many,  high  in  place  and 
influence,  who  would  be  endangered  by  such  an  inquiry 
to  allow  of  its  taking  place.'^ 

"Yet  I  have  heard  of  riots  among  the  people,  and 
punishments  for  observing  Jewish  usages,  if  I  mistake 
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not,**  remarked  the  mercliant    "  I  was  told  some  such 
tale  but  a  short  time  since." 

"  You    are   right,"  said  Elvira.     "  Now  and   then   a 
zealous  monk  discovers  our  countrymen  engaged  in  some 
act  of  worship,  and  incites  the  people  to  murder  and  pil- 
lage.    So  it  was  with  our  neighbour  Reuben,  whom  they 
compelled  to  take  the  name  of  Sebastian,  when  they  bap- 
tized him.    The  wrongs  he  suffered  were  even  heavier 
than  mine.     He  was  one  of  those  whose  son  was  a  few 
months  above  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  and  they  were  allowed 
to  leave  Lisbon.    But  they  had  not  been  many  days  at  sea, 
when  he  learnt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  captain 
to  murder  them  all  in  cold  blood,  that  he  might  in  this 
manner,  as  he  said,  avenge  the  blood  of  Christ,  whom  the 
Jews  slew.     He  was  with  difficulty  dissuaded  from  this  by 
a  merchant  who  was  on  board ;  and  he  so  far  relaxed 
from  his  purpose,  that  he  only  stripped  them  naked,  and 
landed  them  on  the  wild  shore  of  Africa  :  there  some  of 
them  perished  with  hunger,  and  others  were  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  wild  beasts.     They  would  have  all  died  in  like 
manner,  if  the  captain  of  a  vessel  which  was  passing  had 
not  been  moved  with  compassion,  and  taken  them  on  board, 
and  made  them  clothes  of  sail-cloth.    He  conveyed  them 
to  Genoa,  where  the  old  persecution  was  renewed ;  and 
at  last,  Reuben,  to  save  the  life  of  his  only  remaining 
child,  consented  to  the  wishes  of  his  persecutors,  and 
returned  to  Lisbon,  where  he  dwelt  unmolested  for  two  or 
three  years.    But  last  spring,  he  and  his  household  were 
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detected  in  celebrating  the  Passover,  or,  as  some  affirm, 
in  eating  bitter  herbs  before  the  Passover.  There  was  a 
great  riot,  and  Sebastian  Mocada  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  now  awaits  his  sentence. 

**It  is  cruel  and  monstrous,"  exclaimed  the  Mussul- 
man ;  "  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  even  more  strange  than 
cruel.  And  you  mean  that  in  yonder  crowd  then,  who 
are  preparing  to  bow  down  before  their  favourite  Image 
there,  and  render  it  their  idolatrous  homage — ^you  mean 
that  even  among  them  there  are  persons  who  have  no 
belief— not  only  in  any  virtue  inherent  in  the  Image,  but  in 
the  Christian  creed  itself?" 

"  I  do,"  said  Inez.  "  I  can  see  there  more  than  one, 
who  alike  abhors  and  despises  all  that  is  passing  before 
his  eyes.  See  yonder," — she  pointed  as  she  spoke  to  a 
tall  man  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd,  leaning  against  a 
pillar,  and  composedly  watching  the  proceedings.  "  That 
is  Simeon,  or  Bartolo,  as  they  have  christened  him.  He  is 
said  to  be  of  kingly  blood,  and  highly  honoured  among 
our  people.  All  marvelled  that  he  did  not  choose  death, 
rather  than  even  the  outward  profession  of  the  creed 
which  he  hates  and  contemns.  But  I  heard  him  explain 
his  reason  one  day  for  his  seeming  conformity.  '  I  con- 
sent to  their  terms,'  he  said,  'that  I  may  the  better 
avenge  myself  upon  them  ;  and  my  countrymen  will  do 
well  to  follow  my  example.  Let  them  submit  to  baptism, 
and  so  gain  permission  to  dwell  in  the  land  !  Let  them 
trade  as  merchants,  and  secure  to  themselves  the  riches  of 
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their  Christian  neighbours !  Let  them  obtain  high  offices 
in  the  State,  and  pass  laws  destroying  their  peace,  and 
undermining  their  prosperity  !  Let  them  enter  the  priest- 
hood and  profane,  by  their  unbelieving  touch,  the  rites 
they  abhor  !  So  shall  the  Jew  be  no  longer  the  persecuted 
but  himself  become  the  persecutor  T  What  thinkest  thou 
of  that,  Senhor  ?" 

"  It  sounds  like  madness,"  said  Hamet ;  "  but  oppres- 
sion makes  wise  men  mad.  But  see,  they  are  bringing 
this  Image  of  theirs  forward,  and  are  about  to  bow  down,  like 
the  senseless  idolators  they  are,  before  it.  I  should  like 
to  note  how  this  Israelite  of  thine — Reuben,  thou  calledst 
him — I  should  like  to  watch  how  he  wiU  comport  himself. 
Doubtless,  if  thou  understandest  him  rightly,  he  regards 
what  he  beholds  with  even  greater  scorn  than  we  do." 

The  scene  which  was  now  taking  place  in  the  great 
square  was  indeed  a  strange  one ;  or  rather  it  would  have 
seemed  strange  to  any  of  us  of  this  present  day,  if  we  could 
have  beheld  it.  The  reader  has  heard  that  the  plague, 
which  had  been  raging  for  many  weeks  in  Lisbon,  far 
from  showing  any  symptoms  of  subsiding,  was  increasing 
in  virulence,  and  threatened  to  depopulate  the  entire  city. 
The  want  of  ventilation  and  drainage,  the  filthy  condition 
of  the  narrow  streets,  into  which  all  manner  of  garbage 
was  flung,  and  which  were  never  cleansed  except  when 
there  came  a  downfall  of  rain,  of  course  heightened  the 
evil.  No  one  thought  of  removing  these  impurities,  or 
appeared  to  think  that  they  had  any  connection  with  the 
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malady.     The  remedies  employed  by  the  physicians  were 
found  to  be  wholly  without  effect,  and  after  a  time  were 
little  resorted  to.     It  was  the  universal  belief,  much  en- 
couraged by  the  most  influential  among  the  clergy,  that 
the  pestilence  was  sent  as  a  punishment  for  the  neglect  of 
the  church*^  ordinances.    Masses  accordingly  were  sung, 
vows  offered,  processions  made  to  the  shrines  of  favourite 
saints,  in  the  hope  that  their  intercession  would  put  a 
period  to  the  evil.    All  having  proved  vain — as  a  last  re- 
source, the  holy  Crucifix  of  the  Dominicans  (as  the  reader 
has  heard),  had  now  been  brought  out  into  the  Pra9a,  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  work  a  miracle  for  the  relief  of  the 
city.     It  was  well  known  that  when  the  piety  of  the  de- 
votees was  very  warmly  awakened,  and  especially  when 
large  offerings  were  made  at  its  shrine,  a  smile  was  seen 
to  pass  pver  its  features,  so  radiant  and  lovely,  as  to  fill  the 
heart  of  the  worshipper  with  joyful  wonder.     It  was  also 
said  that  if  any  presumed  to  present  themselves  before 
this  holy  Image  who  were  not  sincere  in  their  reverence, 
or  who  would  fain  obtain  its  favour  without  the  sacrifice 
of  worldly  goods  required  of  all  Christians,  a  frown  as 
terrible,   as  the  smile  was  beautiful,  would  distort  its 
cheek  and  forehead.    But  the  occurrence  of  both  these 
great  miracles  was  so  rare,  that  the  multitude  hardly  ven- 
tured to  hope  that  the  first  of  them  would  be  vouchsafed 
in  the  present  instance. 

The  crowd,  however,  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  in 
fervent  supplication,  intermingled  with  vows  and  promises 
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of  gifts.  For  a  long  time  it  seemed  as  if  entreaty  would 
be  vain.  The  cold  pallid  face,  clearly  seen  by  all  against 
the  dark  background  made  by  the  dresses  of  the  Domini- 
cans, remained  unmoved — nay,  seemed,  to  the  excited 
fancies  of  the  multitude,  to  grow  sterner  in  its  expression. 

The  monks  encouraged  the  multitude  to  persevere. 
"  Pray  yet  more  fervently,  my  children,"  said  Father  Joao, 
the  sub-prior  3t  the  convent,  "  the  fervent  prayer  must 
prevail  at  last,  so  only  ye  persevere." 

"  Promise  unto  the  Lord  and  keep  it,"  added  Father 
Alfonso,  one  of  the  most  renowned  preachers  of  the  day. 
"  The  Lord  freely  bestows  gifts  on  those  who  offer  freely 
to  Him.  *  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,'  and  from 
such  will  withhold  nothing." 

Thus  urged,  the  devotion  of  the  crowd  grew  more  in- 
tense. Promises  arose  on  all  sides  of  gifts  of  gold  and 
silver  to  the  utmost  of  every  man's  ability.  The  minutes 
passed  anxiously  on.  At  last  there  was  a  sudden  silence, 
followed  by  a  cry  of  awe  and  rejoicing.  The  hard  and 
cold  features  were  Suddenly  irradiated  by  a  look  which 
seemed  to  transfigure  them,  as  the  Lord  Himself  is  related 
to  have  been  transfigured  on  the  mountain.  It  was  but 
for  a  moment — the  smile  passed  away,  and  the  divine  face 
wore  its  old  expression. 

There  was  a  second  and  more  solemn  silence,  which 
was  broken  almost  immediately  by  a  low  mocking  laugh. 
The  Moorish  merchant  looked  hurriedly  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound.     It  had  come  from  the  man  whom  he  had 
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already  noted, — Bartolo,  as  his  companions  had  called 
him.  He  was  leaning  in  a  half-kneeling  attitude  against  a 
pillar,  and  there  was  a  smile  on  his  face,  that  accorded 
well  with  the  laugh  which  had  broken  so  strangely  on  the 
ears  of  the  multitude. 

"  What  profane  wretch  presumes  to  laugh  at  a  moment 
so  solemn  ?"  cried  Father  Alfonso,  as  he  cast  his  glance 
sternly  round  him. 

"It  was  I,  holy  Father,"  returned  Bartolo,  calmly.  "  I 
did  but  laugh,  to  see  how  dexterously  you  turned  the  lamp 
which  you  hold  in  your  hand  into  the  hole  at  the  back  of 
the  Image,  and  removed  it  again  a  minute  afterwards." 

"  Lamp,  vile  infidel !  what  mean  you  ?"  shouted  several 
of  the  Dominicans,  hoarse  with  passion."  "  Dare  you 
deny  the  truth  of  the  manifestation,  which  by  special 
miracle  the  Lord    Himself   hath  just  been  graciously 

pleased  to  make  ?" 

"Aye,  He  has  been  pleased  to  manifest  Himself  in 
fire,"  rejoined  Bartolo,  wholly  unmoved  by  the  violence  of 
the  monks.  "  Considering  the  drought  of  the  season, 
methinks  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose,  if  He 
had  manifested  Himself  in  water." 

**  Blasphemy  !  sacrilege  !"  cried  Father  Alfonso.  "  Drag 
yonder  wretch  hither.  Let  him  suffer  the  penalty  of  his 
impiety  at  the  foot  of  the  holy  Image  he  has  insulted  !" 

"It  is  Bartolo,  the  Jew,"  cried  Father  Joao,  "  I  know 
him  well.  It  was  from  me  he  received  the  holy  rite  of 
baptism.    He  is  one  of  those  of  whom  we  have  too  good 
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reason  to  know  that,  while  they  profess  the  faith  of  Christ 
with  their  lips,  they  curse  Him  in  their  hearts." 

"  The  Jews,  the  Jews,  down  with  the  Jews  !"  shouted 
the  excited  multitude.  '*  Let  them  atone  for  their  sacri- 
lege with  their  blood !" 

Catching  up  any  weapon  of  offence  that  came  to  hand, 
they  rushed  upon  Bartolo.  He  was  struck  down  and  slain 
in  a  moment,  mangled  by  a  hundred  wounds.  Several  of 
his  companions  and  neighbours,  who  had  chanced  to  be 
standing  near  him>  were  murdered  in  like  manner  on  the 
spot.  Everyone  known  to  be  of  Jewish  descent  suffered 
the  like  fate,  unless  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
at  the  outset  of  the  riot.  But  the  Dominicans  were  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  the  vengeance  thus  exacted. 
Grasping  their  crucifixes,  they  traversed  every  part  of  the 
city,  calling  on  all  true  behevers  to  rise  en  masse  and  make 
expiation  for  Bartolo's  blasphemy,  by  exterminating  the 
whole  of  the  Jews.  The  mob,  roused  to  madness,  obeyed 
their  commands  with  terrible  willingness.  In  the  course 
of  that  day  it  was  reckoned  that  five  hundred  persons 
were  butchered  in  the  streets,  or  in  houses  where  they 
had  sought  shelter. 

But  this  slaughter  fell  far  short  of  what  the  monks  con- 
sidered a  fitting  atonement  On  the  second  day  they  pro- 
claimed publicly  that  everyone,  who  with  his  own  hand  slew 
a  Jew,  should  not  suffer  hereafter  in  purgatory  for  more  than 
a  hundred  days.  To  these  inducements  was  further  added 
the  well  known  wealth  of  many  of  the  Jewish  converts.  Thp 
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sailors  on  board  the  French  and  Dutch  ships  lying  in  the 
river,  as  soon  as  they  had  heard  what  had  occurred,  landed 
and  joined  the  mob,  which  grew  fiercer  and  more  bloody 
as  the  dreadful  work  went  on.  The  houses  of  the  Hebrews, 
or  those  who  were  declared  to  be  such,  were  burst  open  : 
men,  women,  and  children  were  involved  in  promiscuous 
'  massacre.    Nor  did  it  fare  better  with  those  who  had 

i  taken  shelter  in  the  churches.    The  rioters  followed  them 

into  the  most  sacred  recesses  of  the  buildings,  tore  them 
from  the  shrines  containing  the  sacred  relics,  or  from  the 
crucifixes  to  which  they  clung,  and  carrying  them  forth 
burned  them  alive  in  the  public  square.  On  the  third  day 
the  murderers  were  joined  by  a  fresh  band  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  which  entered  Lisbon  with  its  appetite 
for  blood  unslaked,  and  carried  on  the  same  horrible  and 
indiscriminate  massacre.  It  was  reckoned  that  not  less 
than  two  thousand  persons  were  slaughtered  in  the  course 
of  the  three  days.  The  butchery  would  probably  have 
continued  still  longer,  if  the  news  of  what  was  taking  place 
had  not  reached  the  king  at  Abrantes.  He  was  a  vigorous 
and  determined  ruler,  and,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  massacre  of  the  Jews  seemed  in  his  eyes  but  a  compa- 
ratively light  offence,  yet  the  riot,  and  defiance  of  authority 
and  order,  endangering  even  the  safety  of  his  capital,  was 
an  offence  of  the  gravest  character.  Troops  were  in?- 
stantly  sent  in  sufficient  numbers  to  quell  the  disturbance. 
The  ringleaders  were  seized  and  hanged  ;  the  magistrates 
yho  had  fallen  short  of  their  duty  were  removed  from 
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office,  and  severe  penalties  were  imposed  on  the  city 
itself. 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  either  the  king,  or  his 
Christian  subjects,  regarded  what  had  been  done  as  a  sin 
against  Almighty  God,  as  a  breach  of  the  law  of  universal 
love,  which  Christ  commanded.  No  day  of  humiliation 
was  appointed,  no  manifesto  was  issued,  expressing  the 
horror  felt  by  all  right-minded  persons  at  the  atrocious 
wickedness  of  the  massacre  ;  no  atonement  was  made  to 
such  of  the  friends  and  relatives  of  its  victims  as  survived. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions, 
it  was  really  believed  that  outrage,  robbery,  and  even 
murder,  were  pleasing  to  God,  if  done  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  on  those  whom  they  accounted  His  enemies.  The 
whole  history  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  in  fact,  in  the 
Christian  kingdoms  of  France  and  Italy,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, during  many  centuries,  is  one  long  commentary  on 
our  Lord's  saying  in  the  Gospel  to-day  :  "  The  time 
Cometh  that  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  that  he 
doeth  God  service.  And  these  things  will  they  do  unto 
you,  because  they  have  not  known  the  Father  nor  Me." 

Who  could  have  anticipated  this  as  one  phenomenon 
of  Christian  civilization  ?  No  one  surely,  but  He  who 
foreknew  all  things.  Were  there  no  other  evidence  of 
the  perfect  wisdom  of  every  word  that  proceeded  out  of 
His  mouth,  this  by  itself  would  suffice  to  prove  it. 
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THE  GIRONDIN  LOVE  FEAST. 
Acts  xix.  13-16* 

,HE  2 1  St  of  September,  1792,  was  a  memorable 
day  in  France.  The  Legislative  Assembly, 
which  had  sat  permanently  since  the  loth  of 
August,  received  that  morning  notice  of  its  formal  disso- 
lution, and  the  National  Convention  was  proclaimed  in  its 
room.  The  fearful  massacr«,  with  which  the  earlier  days 
of  September  were  stained,  had  been  succeeded  by  com- 
parative quiet — even  the  fiercest  spirits  of  that  sanguinary 
epoch  having  for  the  time  been  satiated  with  blood.  Per- 
sons possessed  of  keen  political  foresight  could  too  plainly 
see  that  the  present  quiet  was  but  a  momentary  lull,  in  a 
tempest  about  to  break  forth  again  ere  long  with  redoubled 
fury.  But  the  Girondins,  who,  nominally  at  least,  held 
the  reins  of  Government,  were  possessed  with  a  different 
idea.  The  kingly  power  had  been  destroyed,  the  aristo- 
cracy was  in  prison  or  driven  into  exile,  the  Church  itself, 
which  had  so  long  offered  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
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the  success  of  their  designs,  had  been  crushed,  and  beaten 
down.  The  reign  of  the  people  had  commenced,  and  that 
was  in  their  view  synonymous  with  the  reign  of  justice, 
mercy  and  national  prosperity.  No  doubt  there  was 
danger  abroad.  There  were  ambitious  and  selfish-minded 
men,  who  sought  to  turn  the  present  disorders  to  their 
own  advantage.  There  were  men  who  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  their  former  oppressors,  and  who  were  not  yet 
satisfied  with  the  vengeance  that  'had  been  exacted. 
There  were  men  of  wild  and  extravagant  views,  who,  if 
allowed  their  way,  would  render  the  establishment  of  any 
settled  Government  impossible.  But  these  were  but  evils 
necessarily  attendant  upon  the  general  convulsion  that 
had  agitated  the  nation.  Things  would  now  quiet  down 
again.  The  king  was  to  be  sent  into  exile,  on  condition  of 
formally  renouncing,  on  his  own  behalf  and  that  of  his 
children,  all  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  France,  or — if  he 
would  not  consent  to  that — retained  in  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. The  nobles,  in  like  manner,  were  to  be  kept 
in  banishment,  or  only  allowed  to  return  as  simple  citizens, 
on  surrender  of  their  ancient  privileges  :  everyone  was  to 
be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  wishes  in  matters 
of  religion.  Then  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  would  be 
developed ;  equal  laws  enacted  and  administered ;  all  would 
enjoy  plenty  and  peace.  To  celebrate  the  inauguration  of 
an  epoch  so  glorious,  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde  met  at  a 
supper  at  the  house  of  M.  Roland  de  la  Plati^re. 
It  was  a  brilliant  scene.    The  costume  of  the  day  was 
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Dot  without  a  certain  picturesqueness,  and  all  had  put  on 
their  best  apparel  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion.    At  the 
upper  end  of  the  room  sat  Madame  Roland,  the  only 
woman  present.   She  was  at  this  time  a  few  years  short  of 
forty;  but  retained  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  beauty 
of  her  early  youth.    Her  figure  was  noble  and  command- 
ing, her  large  dark  eyes  full  of  sweetness,  and  her  features^ 
though  wanting  in  regularity,  singularly  attractive  from 
the  sweetness  of  their  expression.    She  was  plainly  but 
tastefully  dressed ;  and  her  conversation,  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  occasion,  was  unusually  brilliant. 

On  her  right  hand  sat  Vergniaud,  the  first  President  of  the 
new  Convention,  a  man  endued  with  many  noble  qualities, 
and  a  sincere  lover  of  his  country,  however  mistaken  in 
his  views.    He  was  a  man  of  somewhat  sluggish  tempera- 
ment, requiring  often  to  be  roused  to  take  sufficient  in- 
terest in  what  was  passing,  but  of  overpowering  and  im- 
passioned eloquence  when  once  awakened.  His  neighbour 
was  Brissot,  a  far  less  brilliant  and  amiable,  though  perhaps 
a  stronger,  character.   He  was  said  to  have  low  and  coarse 
habits,  which  at  once  debased  his  character  and  his  in- 
fluence with  his  companions.      But  he  was  a  powerful 
speaker  and  a  sincere  Republican,  and  had  at  this  time  so 
much  weight  with  his  party,  that  it  was  not  unfrequently 
called  by  his  name. 

Next  to  Brissot  sat  Barbaroux,  a  young  Marseillais,  full 
of  youthfiil  enthusiasm,  and  remarkable  for  being,  it  was 
said,  the  handsomest  man  of  his  day.    Further  down  the 
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table  were  many  others,  destined  to  have  a  distinguished, 
but  mournful,  place  in  history.  Gensonn^,  Potion,  Condorcet, 
Guadet,thehostRoland-tall,thin,yellowcomplexioned,and 
further  advanced  in  life  than  his  companions,  but  honest, 
brave  and  wise,  so  far  as  his  light  extended.  Like  almost 
all  the  others,  he  had  no  belief  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
regarding  its  teaching  as  either  imposture  or  delusion.  He 
acknowledged  a  superintending  Providence  indeed,  and 
ordered  his  life  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the 
purest  morality.  But  the  virtues  of  the  early  Rom^  Re- 
public, not  the  grace  and  knowledge  that  comes  through  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  the  model  which 
all  sought  to  imitate ;  and  it  was  by  the  exercise  of  these 
that  they  hoped  to  heal  the  sorrows  and  the  vices  of  their 
countrymen. 

"  This  is  a  glorious  day,"  remarked  Barbaroux,  when 
the  dinner  had  at  length  been  concluded,  and  the  conver- 
sation, which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  separate 
groups,  became  general.  "We  must  all  drink  a  cup 
to  do  special  honour  to  it.  Madame,  whom  will  you 
call  upon  to  propose  the  toast  to  us  ?  There  is  more  than 
one  here  well  able  to  render  it  sufficient  honour,  but  the 
choice  is  with  you." 

"  You  are  right,  M.  Barbaroux/'  said  the  lad3^  "  The 
occasion  must  not  pass  unhonoured.  I  should  'ere  this 
have  called  upon  my  neighbour  here,"  touching  as  she 
spoke  the  arm  of  Vergniaud,  "  for  the  purpose  you  speak 
of,  for  we  all  know  that  his  eloquence  is  equal  even  to  a 
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theme  so  glorious.    But  he,  and  he  alone,  does  not  seem 
to  partake  in  the  general  rejoicing/* 

"Pardon,  Madame,"  said  Vergniaud,  "  none  here  rejoice 
more  than  I  do.  I  no  more  doubt,  than  .you  do,  that  the 
long  night  of  tyranny  is  past,  and  the  dawn  has  broken. 
But  I  cannot  feel  assured  with  you,  that  the  morning  will 
be  bright  and  smiling.  Rather  does  it  seem  to  me  red 
and  lowering,  however  brilliant  may  be  the  day  that  will 
follow." 

"  And  wherefore  should  it  be  so  ?"  exclaimed  Barbaroux. 
"  How  can  the  exchange  of  slavery  for  freedom,  of  injus- 
tice for  equality  of  rights,  of  superstition  for  enlighten- 
ment— how,  I  say,  can  that  be  otherwise  than  bright  ?" 

"  Aye,  but  these  things  have  been  obtained  by  crime 
which  it  chills  the  blood  to  think  of,"  returned  Vergniaud. 
"  That  which  should  have  been  won  from  our  tyrants  by 
the  virtue  of  citizens,  has  been  wrested  from  them  by 
cruelty  and  murder.  The  blood  of  the  victims  of  the  late 
massacres  are  on  our  hands,  unless  we  avenge  them." 

"  And  if  we  do,"  urged  Potion,  "  we  shall  destroy  our- 
selves, and  what  will  be  worse,  we  shall  destroy  the  newly- 
born  Republic  also." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Condorcet ;  "  the  people  are  like 
a  giant,  whose  limbs  have  long  been  bound  by  chains, 
which  have  only  justibeen  loosened — when  he  first  staggers 
to  his  feet,  sick  and  giddy  with  long  confinement,  can  it 
be  expected  that  he  can  direct  his  movements  as  thore  dq 
who  have  long  known  liberty  ?" 
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"  True,"  said  Roland,  "  and  who  can  wonder  that  the 
first  act  of  the  captive,  who  has  burst  his  prison,  should  b© 
to  strike  down  his  gaoler  ;  but  these  excesses  have  been 
repressed,  nor  will  they  occur  again." 

"  No,  surely  not,"  exclaimed  Barbaroux.  "  Where  no 
oppression  exists,  there  can  be  no  jealousy,  no  hate  ;  all 
will  be  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  mutual  esteem  and 
affection.  Come,  Vergniaud,  cast  away  your  doubts  and 
fears,  and  propose  to  us  the  toast  which  Madame  Roland 
has  suggested  to  you,  *  a  health  to  the  new-born  Republic 
pf  France.' " 

"  He  will  not  refuse,"  said  Madame  Roland,  softly, 
once  more  laying  her  hand  on  Vergniaud's  arm.  "  Our 
President  is  no  traitor,  and  it  would  be  nothing  less  than 
treason  to  mankind,  and  most  of  all  to  the  French  nation, 
to  doubt  that  this  is  the  day  of  her  new  birth  to  virtue, 
peace  and  glory.  See  here,"  she  continued,  filling  a  large 
goblet  with  wine  and  placing  it  before  him,  "  here  is  the 
draught  ready,  and  thus,"  she  continued,  taking  a  rose 
from  her  hair,  "  thus  let  me  mingle  the  rose-leaf  with  the 
wine,  as  a  happy  augury  of  the  future." 

Vergniaud  smiled  and  took  the  cup.  "  Friends  and 
])rothers,"  he  said,  as  he  rose  from  his  chair,  "  I  will  not 
disobey  the  orders  of  our  hostess,  nor  do  I  feel  any 
inclination  to  do  so.  As  regards  the  future,  indeed,  I 
cannot  share  her  happy  sentiments.  Rather  to  my  mind 
should  the  leaf  of  the  cypress,  than  that  of  the  rose,  be 
mingled  with  the  wine.    The  blood  of  these  September 
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massacres,  I  cannot  but  feel,  has  yet  to  be  atoned  for,  and 
I  fear  the  atonement  will  be  a  bloody  one.  But  were 
there  death,  instead  of  only  bitterness,  in  the  draught,  I 
would  nevertheless  cheerfully  drink  it.  We  have  been 
called  to  do  the  great  work  of  saving  our  country  from  the 
depth  of  shame  and  misery  into  which  she  had  fallen,  and 
we  will  perform  that  work  bravely  and  steadfastly,  be  the 
consequences  to  ourselves  what  they  may.  Nor  do  I 
doubt  that — though  obloquy  and  danger,  or  it  may  be 
death  itself,  should  be  the  reward  of  our  efforts — yet  we 
shall  not  die  in  vain ;  but,  after  we  have  been  removed 
from  the  scene,  the  work  we  have  set  on  foot  will  ulti- 
mately triumph.  Let  us  drink  the  toast  then,  as  true 
patriots,  resolved,  at  whatever  sacrifice  to  themselves,  to 
give  freedom,  equality  and  brotherhood  to  the  country  of 
which  they  are  citizens  !" 

All  sprang  to  their  feet  and  drank  the  toast  with  enthu- 
siasm, separating  an  hour  afterwards  with  a  determined 
purpose  of  allowing  neither  danger  nor  opposition  to  pre- 
vent the  accomplishment  of  their  great  purpose. 

But  ere  a  few  weeks  had  past,  they  began  to  find  that  they 
lacked  the  power  of  effecting  the  ends  which  they  had  pro- 
posed to  themselves.  The  mob  of  Paris  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  crafty  and  sanguinary  men,  who  were  wholly  free 
from  the  scruples  which  fettered  their  own  action.  It  was 
in  vain  they  spoke  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  to  those 
whose  hearts  were  filled  with  bitter  and  deadly  hate  ;  of 
patriotism  and    self-sacrifice,  to  m^n  ambitious  only  of 
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power,  and  the  gratification  of  every  evil  passion.  They 
had  to  deal  with  those  who  could  only  be  restrained  by 
superior  force  from  executing  their  designs,  and  force  was 
wholly  on  the  side  of  their  adversaries. 

The  first  great  struggle  with  the  Jacobins  took  place 
late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  question  was  at  length 
brought  forward  respecting  the  fate  of  the  captive  Louis. 
The  Girondins,  to  a  man,  wished  to  save  his  life.  Great 
as  was  their  abhorrence  of  kings,  they  knew  that  Louis, 
personally,  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  the  sentence  of 
death,  on  which  the  Jacobins  had  already  determined. 
But  the  reasoning  of  Brissot,  the  entreaties  of  Gensonne, 
the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  though  never  more  power- 
fully exerted,  fell  coldly  on  the  ears  of  deputies  who 
could  hear  from  their  place  in  the  Convention  the  cry 
outside,  ever  rising  louder  and  louder,  for  the  blood  of  the 
tyrant,--- who  gave  their  votes  under  the  fierce  eyes  of  Marat, 
and  the  cold  smile  of  Robespierre.  Vergniaud  did  indeed 
make  a  gallant  effort ;  he  proposed  that  the  fate  of  Louis 
should  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  the  people.  It  was 
the  act  of  the  nation,  he  said,  that  had  deposed 'him  from 
the  monarchy, — the  nation  alone  could  rightly  determine 
his  future  fate  ;  the  responsibility  of  the  movement  rested 
with  them,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands. 
He  further  appealed  to  the  generosity,  the  chivalry  of  the 
Convention.  There  was  courage,  he  declared,  in  attacking 
a  powerful  monarch  surrounded  by  his  armies;  but  what  cou- 
rage was  there  in  sending  to  his  death  a  helpless  prisoner  ? 
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Would  those  who  had  shown  themselves  so  valiant  when 
in  the  extremity  of  danger,  sully  their  bravery  by  a  deed 
which  the  veriest  coward  would  delight  in?  Then  he 
turned  boldly  on  the  Jacobin  leaders  ;  he  exposed  their 
criminal  intrigues,  their  reckless  ambition,  their  merciless 
and  bloodthirsty  spirit ;  he  warned  the  deputies  not  to 
yield  themselves  up  to  their  dominion,  or  the  crime  knd 
suffering  which  would  follow,  would  be  too  terrible  for  de- 
scription. "  To  what  horrors,"  he  exclaimed,  "  will  not 
Paris  be  dehvered,  when  she  becomes  the  prey  of  a  horde 
of  desperate  assassins  ?  who  will  inhabit  a  city,  where 
death  and  desolation  will  then  fix  their  court  ?  Go,  in 
that  hour  of  need  and  ask  bread  of  those  who  have  pre- 
cipitated you  from  competence  into  ruin,  and  they  will 
answer, '  Hence,  dispute  with  hungry  hounds,  for  the  car- 
cases of  those  we  have  last  murdered — or,  if  you  would 
drink,  here  is  the  blood  we  have  lately  shed:  other  nourish- 
ment we  have  none  to  give  you  !' "  Fearful  as  was  this 
picture,  the  reader  needs  not  to  be  told,  that  the  reality 
which  ensued  far  exceeded  it. 

Vergniaud's  impassioned  oratory  staggered  for  the 
moment,  but  did  not  carry  away  the  assembly  with  it.  In 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Girondins,  an  overwhelming 
majority  condemned  Louis  lo  the  guillotine.  Vergniaud 
himself,  as  President,  was  compelled  to  pronounce  the 
sentence.  He  had  previously  declared  that  he  would  at 
all  hazards  refuse  to  do  this ;  but  when  the  time  came,  he 
found  lie  could  not  save  the  kjng,  but  would  simply  pro- 
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voke  a  sanguinary  outbreak  in  which  countless  lives  would 
be  sacrificed.  He  and  his  friends  were  obliged  to  stand 
by,  and  see  the  judicial  murder  perpetrated  in  their  names. 

They  were  equally  powerless  to  prevent  the  forcible 
annexation  of  Belgium  to  France,  though  this  was  equally 
a  violation  of  the  principles  on  which  they  professed  to 
govern.  The  victory  of  Jemappes  had  driven  the  Aus- 
trians  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  placed  the  latter  under 
the  power  of  France.  Instead  of  respecting  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Convention  Immediately 
despatched  Commissioners,  consisting  of  persons  of  the 
extreme  opinions  of  the  day,  who  levied  arbitrary  fines, 
proscribed  and  punished  those  whom  they  suspected,  set 
at  nought  the  laws  of  the  country,  violated  and  profaned 
the  churches,  oppressing  the  inhabitants  with  a  rule  more 
tyrannical  than  that  of  the  Austrians,  against  whom  they 
had  risen.  The  upright  Roland,  the  honest  Gensonn6,  the 
chivalrous  Vergniaud,  could  not  prevent  the  robbery  and 
pillage  of  unoffending  citizens,  any  more  than  they  could 
prevent  the  murder  of  the  blameless  Louis. 

They  soon  found,  too,  that  their  enemies  would  not  be  con- 
tented with  wielding  the  power  left  nominally  in  their 
hands ;  they  became  themselves  the  objects  of  attack. 
The  king  and  the  aristocrats  having  fallen  before  them, 
and  the  foreign  armies  driven  back,  the  Girondins  remained 
the  sole  obstacles  between  the  Jacobin  leaders  and  their 
possession  of  the  Government.  Conspiracies  were  set  on 
foot,  attempts  were  made  to  provoke  the  mob  of  Paris  to  ri§e 
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against  Roland  and  his  colleagues.    They  made  an  effort  to 
retaliate  on  their  enemies,  and  accused  Marat,  the  fiercest 
among  them,  before  the  Convention,  where  they  still  had 
a  nominal  majority.    A  proclamation  which  he  had  issued 
inciting  the  people  to  insurrection  was  read  aloud,  and 
produced  for  the  moment  so  much  indignation  that  a  de- 
cree of  accusation  was  passed  against  him,  and  he  was 
sent  for  trial  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.    But  the  blow 
thus  dealt  was  speedily  parried,  and  returned  with  more 
deadly  effect.    Pache,  Mayor  of  Paris,  himself  a  renegade 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Girondins,  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Convention  accompanied  by  two  thousand  ruffians, 
styling  themselves  petitioners,  and  demanded,  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  the  arrest  of  the  Gironde  leaders.    The 
deputies  dared  not  refuse,  and  only  evaded  compliance 
by  passing  on  fo  the  order  of  the  day.     Marat  was  tried* 
and  triumphantly  acquitted  after  a  mock  inquiry  before  the 
Revolutionary  Judges.    He  was  borne  back  to  his  place 
in  the  Convention  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mob,  crowned 
with  a  civic  wreath ;  and  his  escort  forced  their  way  into 
the  Senate  House,  delivering  an  emphatic  warning  to  the 
members  that  the  cause  of  Marat  and  the  people  was  one 
and  the  same. 

From  this  time  forward  the  fall  of  the  Girondins  was 
urged  on  with  relentless  hostility.  On  the  second  of  June 
the  Convention  was  surrounded  by  two  thousand  Fede- 
rates, armed  to  the  teeth,  who  had  planted  cannon  and 
ippr^ars,  and  heated  red-hot  shot,  as  though  their  int^n- 
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tion  had  been  to  attack  some  impregnable  fortress,  rather 
than  the  Senate  House  in  which  their  own  representatives 
were  assembled.  The  Girondins  were  struck  and  insulted 
as  they  entered  the  Hall  by  the  ruffians  without,  and 
treated  with  equal  indignity  by  the  Jacobins  within.  They 
went  forth  in  a  body,  from  a  meeting  where  deliberation 
had  become  impossible,  but  were  driven  back  by  the 
armed  multitude  outside.  A  decree  was  passed  in  this 
manner,  under  the  bayonets  of  an  armed  force,  impeach- 
ing thirty  of  the  Girondins  of  treason  against  the  people. 
Some  of  these  were  immediately  arrested  ;  others  escaped 
by  the  help  of  their  friends  ;  others  again  had  been  far- 
sighted  enough  to  anticipate  the  issue  of  the  da/s  pro- 
ceedings, and  had  absented  themselves  from  the  Conven- 
tion. That  day  witnessed  their  final  overthrow ;  twenty- 
two  of  the  leaders  were  imprisoned ;  the  others  fled  from 
Paris,  seeking  a  refuge,  which  in  very  few  instances  they 
found,  in  the  various  departments  of  France.  Roland  was 
among  those  who  had  escaped ;  but  the  other  chiefs,  Bris- 
sot,  Vergniaud,  Gensonne,  were  brought  to  trial  in  the 
October  following.  Notwithstanding  the  almost  uncon- 
trolled power  now  wielded  by  Robespierre,  he  feared  the 
effect  which  the  lucid  reasoning  of  Brissot,  and  the  impas- 
sioned oratory  of  Vergniaud  might  produce  even  upon  his 
own  creatures,  the  judges.  He  obtained  a  decree  from 
the  Convention  that  as  soon  as  the  case  of  the  accusation 
had  been  heard,  the  trial  should  be  cut  short,  and  sentence 
pronounced  \vithovt  hearing  the  defence.     It  needs  npt 
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to  add  that  the  accused  were  all  found  guilty  of  conspiring 
against  the  Republic  and  the  liberties  of  France  ! 

The  sentence  of  death  had  no  sooner  been  pronounced, 
than  one  of  the  condemned  stabbed  himself  with  a  dagger 
His  bloody  corpse  was  thrust  into  the  tumbril,  which  con- 
veyed the  others  to  the  Place  de  la  Guillotine.  Vergniaud, 
Brissot,  and  their  companions  went  to  their  death  with 
Roman  resolution,  singing  hymns  in  praise  of  P>ance  and 
liberty. 

Two  days  aftenvards,  Madame  Roland  was  arraigned 
before  the  same  tribunal.  She  had  been  imprisoned  and 
confined  in  the  next  cell  to  that  occupied  by  Marie 
Antoinette.  She  had  displayed  great  calmness  during 
her  imprisonment,  occupying  herself  with  writing  memoirs 
and  learning  foreign  languages,  as  though  danger  and 
death  had  not  been  impending  over  her.  But  a  refine- 
ment in  cruelty  was  exhibited  towards  her,  which  is 
perhaps  without  parallel  in  history.  One  morning  the 
door  of  her  cell  was  opened,  and  she  was  told  that  she  was 
to  be  set  at  liberty.  She  hurried  off  full  of  joy,  in  the 
hope  of  rejoining  her  husband  and  child,  and  gained  the 
house  of  one  of  her  most  trusty  friends.  But  she  had 
been  secretly  followed,  and,  as  she  was  passing  the  door, 
she  was  again  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Even  this 
did  not  break  her  spirit.  She  made  a  defence  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  so  forcible  and  eloquent  as  to 
move  the  admiration  of  her  callous  judges  ;  who,  if  they 
evef  regretted  pronouncing  any  sentence,  did  so  in  her 
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instance.    She  went  to  the  guillotine  dressed  in  white, 
with  her  long  dark  hair  falling  over  her  shoulders,  and 
exerted  herself,   during   the    whole  of  her  melancholy 
journey,  to  cheer  the  heart  of  a  companion  in  misfortune, 
who  was  to  die  with  her,  but  who  lacked  her  fortitude. 
When  they  reached  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  and  she 
beheld  the  colossal  statue  of  Liberty  which  stood  in  its 
centre,  she  saluted  it  with  grave  and  melancholy  respect 
"Ah,  Liberty,"  she   exclaimed,  "what  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  name !"    Then,  generously  yielding  to  her 
companion  the  privilege  of  being  the  first  to  die,  she  wit- 
nessed his  death  with  firmness,  and  calmly  bowed  her 
own  neck  beneath  the  fatal  knife. 

Roland,  her  husband,  died  by  his  own  hand  shortly 
afterwards.  He  was  found  dead  in  the  high  road  leading 
from  Rouen  to  Paris,  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  a  sword- 
stick.  On  his  person  was  found  a  paper,  requiring  all  to 
respect  his  corpse  as  that  of  a  virtuous  and  unfortunate 
man.  It  was  not  fear,  he  declared,  of  trial  or  punishment, 
that  had  induced  him  to  kill  himself,  but  indignation  against 
a  world  stained  with  so  many  crimes.  His  few  remain- 
ing comrades,  who  had  escaped  from  Paris,  were  almost  all 
of  them  seized  in  one  town  or  another,  and  put  to  death. 

So  fell  the  Girondins, — men  worthy  of  whatsoever  praise 
attaches  to  genius,  patriotism  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 
They  set  before  themselves  a  lofty,  but  mistaken,  ideal ; 
and  when  they  found  themselves  unable  to  carry  it  out, 
they  died  resolutely  and  without  complaint.     But  the 
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approval  of  posterity  must  be  limited  to  these  quali- 
ties. They  conferred  no  benefit,  but  rather  brought 
the  heaviest  evils  on  their  country.  Martyrs  to  a  false 
principle,  their  death  was— not  as  Vergninaud  had  fondly 
dreamed — the  seed  of  holiness  in  the  succeeding  gene- 
ration, as  has  ever  been  the  case  with  the  witnesses  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  None 
arose  to  do  battle  for  the  principles  they  had  maintained, 
to  carry  on  and  perfect  the  work  they  had  begun.  Their 
example  found  no  imitators,  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  ever 
will  find  them  in  the  history  of  after  times.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  removal  from  the  scene  was  the  signal  for  a 
frantic  outburst  of  the  evils  which  they  had  provoked, 
and  had  been  wholly  unable  to  repress.-  For  many  months 
after  their  fall  the  pavement  of  Paris  swam  with  blood  ; 
the  tumbrils  rolled  on  their  way  through  the  streets,  day 
after  day,  loaded  with  victims,  which  were  still  not  nume- 
rous enough  to  satisfy  the  awakened  appetite  for  blood. 
Murder  was  let  loose,  and  stalked  everywhere  through  the 
land.  Neither  age  nor  sex,  neither  the  noblest  birth  nor  the 
meanest  station,  neither  great  talents  nor  mediocre  ability, 
neither  high  character  nor  the  most  paltry  worthlessness, 
protected  any  victim  from  immediate  death,  if  the  jealousy 
of  the  people  were  once  roused  against  him.  It  was  only 
after  a  paroxysm,  resembling  that  of  a  homicidal  maniac, 
that  the  French  nation  at  length  so  far  recovered  its 
senses,  as  to  put  a  period  to  the  torrent  of  blood  which 
overflowed  the  land. 
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The  Girondins,  in  truth,  resembled  the  sons  of  Sceva  in 
the  second  lesson  for  to-day's  services.  They  saw  (and 
saw  truly  enough)  that  their  country  was  possessed  by  the 
Evil  Spirits  of  Infidelity  and  Profligacy,  of  grinding  Op-  7/ 

pression,  on  the  one  hand,  and  bitter  Rebellion  and  Hatred 
on  the  other.  They  tried  to  cast  out  these  demons  by  means 
of  their  own  invention,  and  do  the  work  on  earth  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  accomplish.     No  wonder  that 
they  failed ;  no  wonder  that  the  Evil  Spirits  refused  to 
obey  their  command.    "  Jesus  they  knew,  and  Paul  they 
knew,  but  who  were  these  }"    What  marvel  that  their  fate 
was  even  more  disastrous  than  that  of  the  sons  of  Sceva 
— ^that  the  devils  whom  they  attempted  to  exorcise,  not 
only  leaped  upon  them,  and  overcame  them,  and  prevailed 
against  them,  but  destroyed  them  by  a  cruel  and  bloody 
death  !      Their  tragical  end  may  teach  mankind,  more 
than  a  hundred  homilies,  that  none  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  can  do  the  Spirit^s  work. 


N  o.    X  X  X  I  I  I. 

EQUAL  TO  HIS  FATHER. 

St.  Matt.  iii.  17. 

[OR  a  century  or  two  after  its  foundation,  the  city 
of  Constantinople  must  have  been  aiv  imposing 
sight.  Not  so  populous  or  extensive  as  it  be- 
came in  subsequent  generations,  it  was  in  other  respects 
far  superior  to  the  modern  capital.  Constantine  had 
done  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  to  strengthen  and 
beautify  it.  It  had  long  been  evident  that  Rome  was 
situated  too  far  to  the  west,  to  form  a  centre  to 
the  vast  circle  which  the  Empire  included  during 
the  earlier  centuries  of  Christianity.  When  Constantine 
succeeded  to  the  Imperial  purple,  this  had  not  yet 
suffered  any  diminution :  and  the  young  Emperor, 
beheving  perhaps,  as  previous  generations  did,  in 
the  truth  of  VirgiVs  prophecy,*  set  himself  to  found  a 
city,  which  might  serve  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  the  spot  he  chose  was  one  well 
suited  for  such  a  purpose.     In  respect  both  of  picturesque 

*  JEneid,  i.  277. 
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beauty  and  commercial  facility,  no  city  in  the  world  had  a 
situation  which  could  compare  with  it.  It  formed  the 
connecting  link  between  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Asia ;  communicating  through  the  Dardanelles  with  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Euxine  with 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other.  The  city  itself  was 
built  on  a  triangular  promontory  of  the  European  shore, 
stretching  out  towards  the  Asiatic  continent ;  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  strait  so  narrow,  that  the  town  of 
Scutari,  which  lies  beyond  it,  has  always  been  counted  as 
a  suburb  of  the  city.  To  the  east  expands  the  magnificent 
harbour  of  the  Golden  Horn,  to  the  west  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. The  base  of  the  triangle  is  an  open  elevated  plain, 
across  which  Constantine  first,  and  Theodosius  afterwards, 
erected  walls  accounted  impregnable  in  those  times.  Thus 
from  the  sea  and  the  land  alike,  the  place  was  held  to  be 
secure  from  attack. 

Internally,  the  new  capital  of  the  Empire  was  a  master- 
piece of  human  art.  It  was  built  on  a  series  of  gently  un- 
dulating hills,  in  which  its  founders  fondly  recognized  a 
resemblance  to  the  parent  city,  Rome ;  though  in  truth  the 
number  of  the  eminences  could  not  by  any  ingenuity  be 
counted  as  seven.  Each  of  these  elevated  points  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  some  striking  architectural  display,  of 
which  careful  advantage  had  been  taken ;  Constantine 
used  all  the  resources  at  his  command,  and  they  were 
almost  without  limit,  for  the  embellishment  of  his  favourite 
nursling.     Groups  of   statuary,    obelisks,  pillars,  single 
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statues,  even  temples  had  been  transported  from  their 
original  sites,  and  arranged  with  all  the  taste  that  the  best 
architects  of  the  day  possessed  ;  while  the  new  buildings 
were  made  to  harmonize,  as  nearly  as  possible,  with  these 
monuments  of  ancient  art.    It  must  have  been  a  glorious 
sight,  when  under  the  cloudless  skies  of  that  fairest  of 
lands,  the  fleet  of  the  Augustus  clove  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  on  its  return  from  Italy  or  Africa,  or 
Southern  Asia ;  and  the  voyagers  beheld  the  towers  and 
spires  of  the  capital  of  the  East  rise  proudly  in  the  distance. 
It  was  the  year  of  grace  383,  a  bright  day  in  early 
spring.      The  narrow   streets    and    market-places  were 
crowded  with  groups  of  citizens,  conversing  with  all  the 
volubility  of  their  nation,  on  the  interesting  topics  of  the 
day.    These  were  of  a  very  unusual  description ;  such  as 
probably  never  formod  the  staple  of  conversation  among 
any  other  people.    The  talk  was  not  about  the  court  of 
the  Emperor,  or  the  price  of  provisions,  or  the  public 
spectacles,  or  the  possible  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  or 
the  threatened  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  usurper  Maximus  ; 
but  of  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God,  His  consubstantiality 
with  the  Father,  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  His 
person,  and  the  like ;  the  speakers  exhibiting  a  subtlety  of 
thought,  and  command  of  theological  language,  which 
would  have  impressed  a  stranger  with  a  sense  at  once  of 
wonder  and  repulsion.     Here  a  cobbler  would  bitterly 
accuse  his  neighbour,  a    saddler  perhaps,  of  being  a 
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Tritheist  or  a  Sabellian,  while  the  latter  would  retort  upon 
his  adversary  as  an  ApoUinarian  or  an  Anomaean;  the 
controversy  sometimes  reaching  such  a  pitch  of  anger,  that 
the  neighbours  were  obliged  to  interfere,  or  blows  would 
have  been  exchanged.  At  one  moment  you  would  hear 
the  name  of  Demophilus,  the  deposed  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, assailOT  with  every  possible  opprobrious  epithet ; 
and  the  next,  anathemas  would  be  invoked  on  Gregory, 
his  Catholic  successor,  with  confident  assurances  that  he 
would  be  soon  ejected  from  the  seat  he  had  usurped,  and 
obliged  to  witness  the  restoration  of  his  rival. 

"  I  tell  you  his  day  is  over  for  ever,"  said  an  artisan,  who 
had  stopped  with  his  basket  of  tools  over  his  shoulder,  to 
take  his  part  in  an  altercation  which  he  had  found  already 
going  on ;  "his  day  is  over  for  ever.  The  august 
Emperor  has  not  only  issued  his  decree,  commanding 
Demophilus  to  cease  from  profaning  by  his  presence  the 
churches  of  Christ ;  but  he  has  himself  repaired  thither, 
and  seen  them  properly  purified  for  Catholic  worship — 
aye,  and  offered  his  prayers  within  them  and  thanksgivings 
for  the  event.  The  voice  of  Demophilus  and  his  follDwers 
will  be  heard  no  more  in  Constantinople." 

"  You  are  mistaken  there.  Master  Carpenter,"  retorted 
hife  opponent,  a  maker  of  casks.  "  Demophilus  has  issued 
a  notice,  only  this  very  morning,  that  he  will  henceforth 
hold  his  meetings  for  prayer  as  usual,  only  outside  the 
wallS)  instead  of  in.  Aye,  and  he  will  have  as  many 
hearers  as  ever.     It  was  even  thus  they  tried  to  silence 
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the  holy  Eunomius ;  yet  there  are  hundreds,  aye,  thou- 
sands, in  Constantinople,  that  will  hearken  to  him  alone !'' 

^  True,  neighbour,"  said  another,  "  and  they  who  attend 
on  his  ministry  are  some  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the 
Emperor's  court,  whom  the  Emperor  himself  holds  in  the 
greatest  honour.  There  are  those  who  would  fain  banish 
all  such,  if  they  could " 

**  And  they  do  well,"  said  the  carpenter.  "  If  a  man  be 
unsound  in  the  faith,  he  can  do  nothing  well.  I  marvel 
the  Augustus,  who  has  banished  these  filthy  heretics  from 
the  churches,  should  tolerate  them  anywhere." 

"  Filthy  heretic  yourself,"  screamed  a  woman.  "  It 
amazes  me  that  you  are  not  ashamed  to  revile  thus  the 
blessed  Fathers  of  the  Church  who,  for  these  forty  years 
past,  have  preached  their  doctrine  without  let  or  hindrance ; 
yea,  and  the  people  have  heard  them  gladly.  All  was 
peace,  I  trow,  until  these  dogs  of  Tritheists ^" 

"  Peace,  good  dame,"  said  a  citizen  of  more  conse- 
quence than  the  rest.  "  Thine  own  language  is  as  bitter 
as  that  which  thou  dost  condemn.  Know,  friends,"  he 
continued,  looking  round  him,  "  for  I  am  most  certainly 
informed  on  the  point,  that  our  most  august?  Emperor, 
though  he  has  decreed  that  none  shall  preach  in  the 
churches,  save  they  whom  the  new  Archbishop  doth  ap- 
prove ;  yet  he  will  not  consent  that  the  holy  Demophilus 
and  his  fellows  should  be  forbidden  publicly  to  propound 
their  doctrines,  or  assemble  the  people  to  prayer.  It  was 
but  a  few  days  since  that  the  Bishop  of  Iconium r" 
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"  Aye,  the  holy  Amphilochius :  I  know  him,"  interrupted 
the  carpenter,  whose  name,  it  appeared,  was  Macarius. 
"  He  is  a  wise  and  holy  man,  and  thou  canst  say  nought 
against  it/' 

"  It  may  be  that.  I  am  not  minded  to  say  aught  against 
it,  O  Macarius,"  returned  Theodorus,  "  but  I  pray  you  to 
me  proceed.  This  Amphilochius,  I  am  informed,  be- 
sought the  Emperor  to  put  down  the  Arians  by  the  shortest 
and  sharpest  methods,  if  they  would  not  conform  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Orthodox,  as  they  term  themselves. 

"  And  he  did  right,"  again  broke  in  Macarius.  **  Saith 
not  the  Holy  Scriptures, '  thou  shalt  be  zealous  even  to 
slaying/  and  shall  a  traitor  like  this  Demophilus,  who  affects 
to  render  honour  to  the  Everlasting  Son,  yet  would  betray 
him  Judas-like  with  a  kiss — '* 

"  Hold  there,  neighbour,"  cried  Stephanus,  the  cooper, 
"  I  suffer  not  such  words  to  be  spoken  of  the  good  bishop 
in  my  hearing.  There  is  small  likeness  between  the  two. 
Judas  was  devoured  by  the  greed  of  gain,  but  Demophilus 
hath  given  up  all  that  he  had  for  the  sake  of  the  truth." 

"  Stand  aside,"  exclaimed  a  loud  voice  at  this  moment, 
"and  allow  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  Church  to  pass." 

"Aye,  stand  aside,"  repeated  Macarius,  who  had  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  new  comers,  "  The  holy  bishops  are  on 
their  way  to  offer  their  homage  to  the  Augusti.  The 
Emperor's  rece{)tion  is  at  noon  to-day." 

All  stood  aside  with  the  profound  respect  accorded  to  the 
iru^^rs  of  the  Church  in  those  days,  as  a  long  procession 
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of  ecclesiastics  splendidly  arrayed,  passed  by.  Among 
these  the  chief  were  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  now  a  man  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  Amphilochius  of  Iconium,  universally 
esteemed  for  his  fearless  courage ;  and  Gregory,  called 
Nazianzen,  recently  appointed  Archbishop  of  Constanti- 
nople. When  the  bishops  had  disappeared  from  sight,  the 
knot  of  disputants  dispersed,  each  going  about  his  own 
special  business,  while  a  few  idlers  followed  the  proces- 
sion to  the  Imperial  palace. 

In  order  to  apprehend  rightly  the  above  conversation, 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  profoujid  mysteries  of  the  Christian  Faith 
had  a  special  charm  for  the  subtle  Greek  intellect,  which 
delighted  in  speculations  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  in 
matters  supernatural.  Hence  heresies  sprang  up  in  the 
Eastern  Church  almost  simultaneously  with  the  growth  of 
Christianity  itself,  and  long  before  the  appearance  of  any 
like  phenomenon  in  its  sister  of  the  west.  Of  these  none 
had  ever  threatened  such  formidable  consequences,  as  that 
of  Arius  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  This  man— a 
native  of  Cyrene,  it  is  believed,  and  bred  up  in  the  schools 
of  Alexandria — attracted  attention  about  a.d.  318,  by 
preaching  the  doctrine  that  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity,  though  far  superior  to  all  other  created 
things,  nevertheless  did  not  exist  from  all  eternity,  but  had 
been,  at  some  time  or  other,  created  of  the  Father.  Alex- 
ander, the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  having  failed  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  errors,  brought  him  before  a  synod  of 
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nearly  a  hundred  African  Bishops,  a.d.  321,  by  whom  his 
doctrines  were  unanimously  condemned.  But  Arius  num- 
bered among  his  followers  many  priests  and  deacons,  and 
even  two  bishops.  He  obtained  the  favour  of  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who  not  only  absolved  him  from 
the  Alexandrian  excommunication,  but  wrote  in  his  favour 
to  the  Emperor  Constantine.  The  latter,  after  some  pre- 
liminary inquiries,  convened  the  Great  Council  of  Nice, 
A.D.  325,  at  which  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bishops 
were  present.  By  this  Synod  Arius  was  again  condemned 
and  excommunicated.  The  Emperor  exiled  him  to  lUyri- 
cum,  and  it  was  considered  a  capital  offence  to  study  or 
retain  his  writings.  But  Arius  still  persisted  in  maintain- 
ing his  theories.  Three  years  afterwards  Constantine 
became  reconciled  to  him,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
an  Arian  priest ;  and  commanded  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople to  receive  him  again  into  the  communion  of 
the  Church.  This  was  prevented  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Arius,  on  the  very  day  when  his  readmission  was  to  have 
taken  place.  But  his  party  did  not  die  with  him.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  Eusebius,  his  friend  and  patron,  became 
bishop  of  Constantinople  ;  and,  eleven  years  subsequently 
to  that,  the  Emperor  Constantine  was  succeeded  by  Con- 
stantius,  who  had  adopted  Arian  opinions. 

The  strife  was  now  waged  more  fiercely  than  ever.  Books 
were  written  and  synods  were  held, — at  some  of  which  the 
victory  lay  with  the  one  party,  and  at  some  with  the  other, 
neither  gaining  a  decisive  advantage.   In  Constantinople  it- 
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self  the  new  opinions  seemed  firmly  to  have  established 
themselves.  For  forty  years  the  see  was  occupied  by  Arian 
bishops,  and  the  churches  throughout  the  city  were  in 
their  possession. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  Theodosius  the 
Great  ascended  the  Imperial  throne.  The  latter  was  born 
A.D.  345,  in  Spain,  where  his  family  had  long  been  settled. 
His  father,  a  renowned  general,  taught  him  war  in  his  own 
campaigns  in  Britain,  Germany,  and  Africa.  After  a  while 
his  virtues  and  military  talents  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Emperor  Gratian,  who  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of 
Augustus,  and  stationed  him  at  lUyricum,  in  order  to 
check  the  incursions  of  the  northern  barbarians.  While 
holding  this  command,  Theodosius  was  seized  with  a 
dangerous  illness,  which  seemed  likely  to  end  fatally.  He 
was  of  Christian  family,  and  had  been  instructed  in  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  but  had  hitherto  deferred  his  baptism,  as 
was  no  infrequent  practice  in  those  times.  But  his  present 
position  allowed  of  no  further  delay.  He  was  baptized 
A,D.  380,  at  Thessalonica,  by  Ascolius,  Archbishop  of  that 
place,  who  was  firmly  attached  to  the  orthodox  faith. 
Acting  doubtless  under  his  influence,  Theodosius  issued 
an  Imperial  edict,  condemning  and  forbidding  everywhere 
the  maintenance  of  Arian  opinions.  As  soon  as  his  re- 
covery would  permit  of  it,  he  repaired  to  Constantinople ; 
where  his  first  act  was  to  expel  all  the  Arians  from  that 
city,  to  transfer  the  churches  to  orthodox  priests,  and  to 
substitute  for  Demophilus,  the  Arian  bishop,  the  orthodoj^ 
vregory  of  Nazianzus, 
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The  Catholic  party  were  everywhere  triumphant ;  but 
the  Arians  were  too  numerous,  and  contained  in  their 
ranks  too  many  men  of  ability  and  influence,  to  be  easily 
put  down.  In  the  court  of  the  Emperor  itself  there  were 
many  persons  of  high  birth,  and  holding  important  offices, 
who  were  Arians  at  heart,  if  not  in  open  profession. 
Theodosius,  though  he  could  not  but  have  been  aware  of 
this  fact,  did  not  discontinue  his  regard  and  countenance 
towards  these;  but,  on  the  contrary,  admitted  them  to 
familiar  intercourse.  The  Arian  bishops,  who  doubtless 
remembered  how  his  great  predecessor,  Constantine,  had 
been  reconciled  to  Arius  through  the  offices  of  a  mutual 
friend,  naturally  entertained  hopes  of  bringing  about  the 
same  result  by  similar  means,  in  the  instance  of  Theo- 
dosius. The  orthodox  party  were  still  more  keenly  alive 
to  this  possibility.  The  Emperor,  though  warmly  attached 
to  their  party,  was  a  soldier — not  a  theologian.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  for  any  skilful  controversialist  to  lay  before 
him  plausible  statements,  which  would  sound  to  him  as> 
identical  with  those  of  the  true  faith,  though  they  were  in 
reality  very  different. 

The  uneasiness  at  last  became  so  great,  that  Amphilo- 
chius  of  Iconium,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been 
made,  and  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
party,  solicited  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  at  which 
he  entreated  him  to  issue  a  decree,  definitively  forbidding 
the  Arians  to  celebrate  their  worship  or  preach  their  doc- 
trines in  public.    But  the  reply  was  not  encouraging. 
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"  Your  Holiness/'  said  Theodosius,  "  I  have  already  de- 
prived these  Arians  of  all  public  titles  and  badges  of 
office — I  have  also  taken  from  them  the  use  of  the  public 
places  of  worship,  which  I  have  given  to  the  true  believers. 
But  I  cannot  feel  it  my  duty  to  go  further  than  this,  and 
prohibit  them,  as  private  individuals,  from  worshipping 
God  after  their  own  fashion,  or  from  expressing  their 
opinions  in  public." 

"Nay,"  said  Amphilochius,  "but  these  opinions  are 
rank  blasphemy.  They  degrade  the  Son  of  God,  Who  is 
Himself  Very  and  Eternal  God,  to  the  position  of  a  mere 
creature.  Shouldst  thou  not  be  jealous,  O  Emperor,  for 
the  honour  of  God,  and  forbid  such  impiety  ?" 

"  I  cannot  see  it,"  once  more  replied  Theodosius.  "It 
is  a  matter  between  themselves  and  God  only.  Whom 
they  so  insult ;  He  will  deal  with  them,  as  He  sees  fit.  It 
needs  not  that  I  interfere." 

Amphilochius  retired  from  the  interview,  more  anxious 
and  alarmed  than  ever.  About  this  time  also  a  rumour 
reached  the  ears  of  the  orthodox  which  caused  additional 
disquietude.  Eunomius,  who  had  been  deposed  from 
his  bishopric  for  holding  opinions  even  more  daring  and 
impious  than  those  of  Arius,  and  had  been  sent  into 
banishment  for  that  and  other  offences,  was  now  living  in 
retirement  at  no  great  distance  from  Constantinople.  His 
subtle  intellect,  vast  learning,  and  persuasive  eloquence 
attracted  many,  it  was  said,  to  attend  on  his  teaching,  not- 
withstanding the  ban  laid  upon  him.    It  was  reported  that 
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he  had  been  spoken  of  favourably  to  the  Emperor  him- 
self, by  some  of  his  secret  adherents,  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Imperial  ear.  It  was  even  said  that  the 
Emperor  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  and  converse  with 
him.  Should  this  prove  true,  the  consequences  to  the 
Catholic  faith  might  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  It  was 
with  heavy  hearts  that  the  bishops,  set  out  for  the  Im- 
perial palace,  on  the  day  of  the  present  tale. 

It  was  a  great  and  solemn  occasion,  and  they  could  not 
have  absented  themselves  from  it  without  oflfence  ;  which, 
in  the  present  instance,  it  would  have  been  most  impolitic 
to  excite.  Theodosius  had  lately  invested  his  son  Arca- 
dius,  now  just  six  years  old,  with  the  dignity  of  Augustus. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Emperor  was  far-sighted  enough  to 
perceive  that  the  vast  and  heterogeneous  mass  still  called 
the  Roman  Empire,  could  not  continue  to  be  swayed  by  a 
single  sceptre.  It  is  likely  that  he  designed,  even  then, 
to  form  it  into  two  distinct  Empires,  those  of  the  east  and 
of  the  west, — ^which  might  afford  each  other  mutual  sup  • 
port,  but  which  would  be  independent  of  each  other.  By 
adopting  Arcadius  as  Augustus,  his  father  made  him  the 
heir,  at  least,  of  the  Eastern  Empire  ;  and  it  was  necessary 
that  all  the  great  officers  of  state  should,  by  a  public  and 
solemn  act,  accept  the  young  Augustus  as  their  Emperor. 

The  great  hall  of  the  palace,  in  which  Theodosius 
received  Kis  nobles,  was  a  magnificent  apartment,  built  in 
the  best  style  which  the  architectural  art  of  that  day  could 
gommand.     It  wa$   of  vast  height,  resting   on   stately 
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pillars  of  varied  colours  ;  the  walls  inlaid  with  mosaics, 
and  paved  with  the  most  costly  marbles.    The  roof  was 
overlaid  with  plates  of  fretted  gold ;  and  in  its  centre, 
immediately  over  the  Imperial  throne,  was  a  large  cross, 
formed  of  jewels — a  souvenir  of  the  great  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  who  regarded  it  as  the  emblem  of  Divine  pro- 
tection.   The  ornaments  of  the  apartment,  the  apparel  of 
the  Emperors  and  their  suite,  equalled  in  splendour  any 
court  that  the  world  has  ever  beheld.     The  throne  was  of 
massive  gold  ;  the  spears,  shields,  cuirasses  of  the  guards 
in  attendance,  were  of  the  same  costly  material.    The 
diadems  worn  by  the  Emperors  were  enriched  with  jewels 
of  inestimable  value  ;  and  the  rich  purple  of  their  robes 
was  similarly  adorned.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
more  splendid  spectacle  than  that  which  met  the  eyes  of 
the  bishops,  when  ushered  by  the  royal  chamberlains  they 
passed  through  the  great  doors  of  the  hall  and  advanced 
between  long  files  of  courtiers  and  attendants,  glittering 
in  gold  and  scarlet,  to  the  steps  of  the  Imperial  divan. 
Here,  under  a  purple  canopy,  bordered  with  gold  and 
sewn  with  pearls,  were  seated  the  Augusti, — the  stately 
and    martial     proportions    of,  Theodosius    contrasting 
strangely  with  the  slight  and  childish  figure  at  his  side. 
The  Emperor  received  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  with 
•  the  distinction  accorded  to  them  in  those  days,  mingled, 
in  the  instance  of  several  among  them,  with  a  warm 
feeling  of  personal  regard.     The  Patriarch  of  Constant!- 
nople  advanced  first,  and  offered  his  homage  according  tO 
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the  custom  of  the  day,  saluting  both  the  Emperor's  with 
the  profoundest  reverence.  Cyril  followed,  and  then  the 
other  bishops,  each  according  to  his  rank  and  date  of  con- 
secration. It  was  not  long  before  Amphilochius  of 
Iconium  presented  himself,  and  was  received  with  the 
same  gracious  dignity  as  his  predecessors.  He  offered  his 
homage  to  Theodosius  with  the  most  minute  and  punc- 
tilious reverence ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  and  dismay 
alike  of  all  present,  instead  of  rendering,  as  all  the  others 
had  done,  exactly  the  same  marks  of  respect  to  the  young 
Arcadius,  he  patted  him  familiarly  on  the  cheek,  spoke  a  few 
playful  words,  and  then  turned  his  back  upon  him,  as  he 
might  have  done  on  the  child  of  the  meanest  citizen. 

The  Emperor  was  a  man  of  hasty  and  irritable  temper  ; 
and  this  public  affront,  offered  on  an  occasion  of  such 
unusual  solemnity,  and  by  a  person  of  Amphilochius*  age§ 
and  rank,  might  well  have  incensed  even  the  mildest  of 
sovereigns. 

"  Ha,  bishop,"  he  exclaimed,  starting  up,  and  then  re- 
seating himself,  "  dost  thou  presume  on  our  favour  thus  to 
insult  the  Augustus  on  his  very  throne  ?  Well  for  thee 
that  thy  sacred  character  protects  thee  from  the  worst  con- 
sequences. But  such  an  outrage  cannot  pass  unpunished, 
let  who  will  be  its  author.  Let  the  guards  lay  hands  on  the 
offender  and  drag  him  from  our  presence." 

Amphilochius  stood  perfectly  still  while  the  Emperor 
was  speaking,  regarding  him  calmly  and  respectfully, 
though  with  no  appearance  of  alarm.     But  when   the 
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guards  had  seized  him,  and  were  about  to  execute  the 
Imperial  order,  he  craved  a  moment^s  delay. 

"  Thy  sentence  is  just,  O  Emperor/'  he  said ;  "  I  have 
offered  thee  the  most  grievous  insult,  in  that  I  did  not 
approach  thy  son  with  the  same  homage  which  I  rendered 
to  thyself.  I  forgot  that  in  all  things  he  is  '  equal  to  his 
father.'  But  if  thou  feelest  so  keenly  this  affront,  will  not 
the  King  of  Heaven,  thinkest  thou,  regard  with  like  anger, 
those  who  dishonour  Him,  in  that  they  withhold  the  honour 
due  to  his  co-equal  and  co-eternal  Son  ?' 

The  Emperor  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  too  much  aston- 
ished at  this  unexpected  appeal  to  make  any  answer. 
Then  he  once  more  rose  from  his  seat,  and  threw  himself 
upon  the  aged  bishop's  neck. 

"  My  father,"  he  said,  "  thou  hast  rebuked  me  well,  and 
I  thank  thee.  Trust  me,  thy  lesson  shall  never  be  for- 
gotten !" 

Historians  relate  that  Theodosius  never  did  forget  it. 
From  that  hour  there  was  no  further  tampering  with  the 
Arians.  Whether  he  issued  the  decree  for  which  Amphi- 
lochius  had  petitioned,  is  doubtful.  Some  writers  of  good 
credit  positively  affirm  that  he  did  ;  but  if  so,  it  has  not 
been  preserved  among  the  archives  of  his  reign. 

We,  in  this  age,  are  fully  agreed  that,  however  doubtful 
it  may  be  whether  the  edict  was  proclaimed  or  not,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  truth  cannot  be  benefitted  by  such 
measures.  Not  by  the  help  of  secular  authority,  not  by  the 
infliction  of  the  sharpest  penalties  on  offenders  against  its 
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precepts,  will  the  Gospel  make  its  way  into  men's  hearts ; 
but  by  the  faith,  the  patience,  the  holy  example  of  those 
who  profess  it.  Yet  this  story  has  its  valuable  lesson 
nevertheless, — in  that  it  may  teach  us  in  this  age 
to  be  more  jealous  for  God's  honour  than  even  right- 
minded  people  are  in  general  inclined  to  be.  We  should 
account  it  a  grievous  insult,  if  any  one  were  to  speak  with 
open  disrespect  in  our  presence  of  our  earthly  parents ; 
but  there  are  many,  who,  if  they  do  not  themselves  take  in 
vain  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  or  God  the  Son,  at  least 
allow  them  to  be  blasphemed  or  denied  in  their  hearing, 
v/ithout  remonstrance.  They  would  be  afraid,  not  impro- 
bably, of  being  thought  Pharisaical  and  self-righteous,  were 
they  to  do  so.  Yet  surely,  if  we  are  right  in  resenting  an 
insult  offered  to  our  father  on  earth,  much  more  must  we 
be  so  in  resenting  one  offered  to  our  Father  in  heaven. 


No.  XXXIV. 
MvBt  Snnbn^  after  ^rittttu^ 

THE  HERO  OF  LUCKNOW. 
Joshua  xtv.  29. 

|T  the  beginning  of  June,  1857,  the  whole  of  Oude, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  city  of  Luck- 
now,  had  been  lost  to  the  English.  The  first 
mutiny,  that  of  Moosabagh,  had  been  speedily  followed  by 
those  of  other  regiments.  The  Sepoys  almost  everywhere 
rose  against  their  officers,  few  of  whom  escaped  alive  out 
of  their  hands.  Everywhere,  in  the  villages  as  well  as 
the  towns,  the  natives  threw  off  the  British  dominion,  and 
cast  in  their  lot  with  the  insurgents.  In  some  instances 
doubtless  they  were  influenced  by  fear  of  the  latter ;  but 
as  a  general  rule  Iheir  sympathies  were  with  the  move- 
ment. There  was  a  wide-spread  belief  that  the  rod  of  our 
power  was  irreparably  broken.  The  prophecy,  which  had 
been  rife  in  Hindostan  no  one  could  say  how  long — fhat 
the  power  of  the  East  India  Company  would  last  one 
hundred  years'  and  no  more,  was  believed  to  be  upon  the 
point  of  fulfilment, — as  indeed,  strangely  enough,  proved  to 
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be  the  fact,  though  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from 
what  had  been  anticipated.  The  native  princes,  ahnost 
all  of  whom  maintained  military  establishments  sufficient 
to  have  crushed  the  insurrection  in  the  bud,  would  render 
no  help.  They  remained  nominally  neutral ;  but,  in  reality, 
waiting  anxiously  for  the  time  when  they  could  with  safety 
declare  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  rebels.  It  was  a 
great  and  terrible  crisis.  The  principal  military  com- 
manders were  unequal  to  the  occasion,  as  indeed  their 
surprise  and  alarm  sufficiently  proved.  One  or  two  great 
men  might  save  India  to  the  English  :  if  these  were  not 
forthcoming,  it  was  all  over  with  us. 

One  such  great  man  there  was  in  Lucknow— Sir  Henry 
Lawrence.  With  foresight,  which  was  unhappily  excep- 
tional, he  at  the  very  outset  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  a 
siege.  He  put  the  Residency  into  as  good  a  state  of  defence, 
as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances,  perceiving  that, 
notwithstanding  many  drawbacks,  it  was  the  place  most  cap- 
able of  offering  a  protracted  resistance.  He  established  gar- 
rison-laws, and  posted  sentinels  and  patrols  at  every  point  of 
approach.  He  organised  horse-volunteers,  consisting  chiefly 
of  clerks  and  other  civilians,  with  a  mixture  of  military 
officers,  placing  them  under  the  command  of  an  efficient 
leader.  He  enlisted  also  a  similar  body  of  infantry,  and  the 
most  promising  of  these  were  instructed  to  serve  in  the 
batteries.  It  seemed  to  those  under  his  command  as 
though  he  never  slept.  When  he  was  not  superintending 
some  of  the  arrangements  for  defence  within  the  Resi- 
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dency,  he  would  put  on  some  disguise  and  visit  various 
quarters  of  the  town ;  partly  to  see  that  his  orders  were 
everywhere  being  carried  out,  partly  to  learn  from  the 
conversation  of  the  people  themselves,  what,  was  the  real 
state  of  public  feeling.  At  other  times  he  would  cause  his 
bed  to  be  carried  out  and  placed  near  one  of  the  batteries  : 
there  he  would  lie  down,  not  so  much  to  take  rest,  as  to 
arrange  his  plans  undisturbed.  Everyone,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  natives  and  Europeans  alike,  loved 
and  respected  him. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  support  which  his  presence  in 
Lucknow  afforded,  there  was  great  alarm  in  the  city. 
Europeans — officers  and  civilians,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— were  continually  arriving,  the  sad  survivors,  in  most 
instances,  of  large  parties  which  had  been  shot  down  and 
sabred  by  the  Sepoys.  Some  of  these  were  in  a  dying 
state, — ^many  were  severely  wounded — and  the  tales  of 
horror  they  related  sounded  even  more  terrible  oh  their 
pale  and  exhausted  lips.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night  the 
ear  of  the  anxious  watcher  would  catch  the  sound  of  dis- 
tant firing,  or  his  eye  perceive  the  glare  of  flames  in  the 
horizon,  suggesting  scenes  of  blood  and  suffering. 

The  danger  of  the  situation  had  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Chinhutt,  fought  on  the  last 
day  but  one  of  May.  Either  through  ignorance  or  design, 
the  native  spies  had  misled  Sir  Henry  as  to  the  number 
of  the  enemy  known  to  be  advancing  on  Lucknow.  He 
was  assured  that  they  did  not  exceed  four,  or  at  the  most, 
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five  thousand  men.  With  the  force  which  he  had  at  his 
command,  consisting  of  about  six  hundred  men,  half  of 
whom  were  Europeans,  and  all  led  by  British  officers,  he 
felt  himself  well  able  to  cope  with  the  presumed  number 
of  the  Sepoys.  But  on  reaching  the  scene  of  action  it  was 
discovered  that  the  native  army  opposed  to  him  amounted 
to  fiilly  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  men,  together  with  not 
less  than  six-and-thirty  cannon.  It  was  impossible  to 
contend  with  odds  like  these ;  and,  in  addition  to  Law- 
rence's other  difficulties,  the  battle  had  hardly  begun 
before  the  greater  part  of  the  native  troops  deserted  to  the 
enemy.  He  was  left  with  scarcely  three  hundred  Euro- 
peans to  oppose  fifty  times  their  number.  It  .was  only  by 
the  exercise  of  the  most  consummate  skill  and  courage, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  lead  back  some  two  hundred  of  his 
men,  many  of  them  severely  wounded,  to  garrison  the 
Residency,  where,  it  was  now  plain  to  all,  that  he  would 
have  to  sustain  a  siege. 

This  began,  in  fact,  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  had  now 
lasted  three  or  four  weeks.  Shut  up  within  the  walls 
were  between  eight  hundred  and  a  thousand  souls, 
closely  watched,  and  incessantly  assailed  by  an  armed 
multitude,  whose  numbers  seemed  to  be  always  on 
the  increase ;  while  war,  fatigue,  and  disease  were  re- 
ducing those  of  the  scanty  garrison.  The  Residency,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  was  a  spacious  and  handsome  struc- 
ture, built  of  brick,  and  surrounded  by  porticoes  and 
verandahs.     It  contained  two  stories  of  high  and  spacious    - 
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irooms,  as  well  as  a  set  of  apartments  on  the  basement  of 
equal  size  and  height,  affording  a  cooler  and  safer  place  of 
refuge ;  and  here  the  soldiers  were  quartered.  The  women 
and  children  had,  in  the  first  instance,  occupied  the  upper 
rooms.  But  the  large  and  lofty  windows  presented  a  mark 
to  the  enemy,  such  as  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
miss.  As  the  Sepoys  had  established  themselves  everywhere 
in  the  surroundinghouses,which  they  loopholed  for  musketry, 
such  numbers  of  bullets  were  poured  into  the  upper  cham- 
bers that  they  were  soon  deserted  by  their  occupants. 

The  house  stood  upon  an  elevated  plateau,  with  an  irre- 
gular surface,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  chiefly 
of  mud,  in  the  form  of  a  rude  pentagon,  enclosing  bat- 
teries at  various  intervals.  All  of  these  were  faithfully 
served  throughout  the  siege,  nor  was  one  of  them  cap- 
tured. But  the  defences  were  in  many  parts  insufficient, 
in  some  scarcely  breast  high ;  and  the  bravery  of  the 
garrison  had  to  supply  the  place  of  earth-works.  A  great 
many  of  the  defenders  had  already  been  wounded,  some 
to  death,  and  were  slowly  yielding  up  their  lives  in  the 
great  banquetting  room,  which  had  been  converted  into  a 
hospital,  where  they  were  waited  upon  by  the  women  with 
never-failing  tenderness  and  constancy. 

Some  of  these — wives  and  daughters  of  men  whose  wealth 
had  enabled  them  to  command  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
East — showed  as  much  readiness  to  encounter  hardship 
and  privation,  as  though  these  had  always  been  their  lot. 
They  partook  cheerfully  of  the  coarsest  and  scantiest  fare ; 
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performed  willingly  the  most  painful  offices  for  the  sick ; 
comforted  and  sustained  the  d3ring  with  unshrinking  firm- 
ness. At  first,  indeed,  they  would  look  from  the  windows 
on  the  gorgeous  array  of  gilded  domes  and  cupolas,  which 
distinguish  Lucknow  beyond  every  other  Indian  city  ;  or 
on  the  shattered  remains,  perhaps,  of  the  spacious  man- 
sions which  they  themselves  had  occupied  for  years  of 
peaceful  enjoyment,  but  which  the  Sepoys  had  now 
wrecked  and  plundered.  Or  they  would  mount  the  spiral 
stairs  leading  to  the  roof  of  the  Residency,  whence  a 
splendid  view  of  spreading  plains  and  forests  might  be 
obtained,  straining  their  eyes  in  the  hope  of  catching  in 
the  far  distance  the  gleam  of  bayonets  advancing  to  their 
rescue.  At  first  too,  the  children  would  start  and  scream 
when  the  walls  were  struck  by  the  round  shot,  or  the  shells 
bursting  in  the  courtyards  scattered  ruin  round  them.  But 
after  a  while,  as  the  long  chamber  began  to  be  crowded 
with  wounded  men,  or  the  victims  of  the  sunstroke  and 
the  cholera — all  became  too  deeply  engrossed  in  their 
work  of  mercy  to  heed  what  was  passing  without ;  and  the 
ping-ping  of  the  rifle  bullet,  as  it  struck  against  the  roof  of 
the  verandah,  or  flattened  against  the  very  wall  of  the  room 
they  occupied,  was  scarcely  heeded. 

It  was  the  2nd  of  July ;  the  day  was  scorching  hot,  and 
the  fire  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  increase  with  every  hour 
that  passed.  A  handful  of  men  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
batteries  had  just  succeeded  in  repelling  a  furious  assault 
of  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  enemy ;  half  a  dozen  of 
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whom  had  been  shot  down,  and  were  lying  dead  or  dying 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  walL  Happily  all  the  de- 
fenders had  escaped,  with  one  or  two  slight  wounds,  and 
were  congratulating  one  another  on  their  good  fortune. 

"  They  won't  try  that  again,"  said  a  civilian,  who  until 
the  last  few  weeks  had  never  handled  either  sword  or  gun, 
but  whoni  grim  experience  had  already  converted  into  a 
veteran  campaigner.  "  Guess  they  won't  attack  us  in  open 
day  again — at  least  not  any  of  those  fellows  whom  we 
have  just  driven  off." 

"  I  don't  mind  their  attacking  us  in  open  day,"  said  an 
artillery-man.  "It  is  the  night  work  that  punishes  one 
so.  They  get  almost  close  to  the  walls,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  and  if  they  hear  the  sound  of  a  fellow's  voice, 
or  a  footstep  in  the  courtyards,  there  comes  a  volley  of 

bullets  like  a  hailstorm.    Poor  E went  out  last  night 

to  draw  a  bucket  of  water  for  a  sick  lady  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  thirst.  The  night  was  as  black  as  pitch,  you 
couldn't  see  your  hand  a  yard  off;  but  the  Pandies  heard 
the  creaking  of  the  chain,  I  suppose,  and  fired  on  the 
spot,  breaking  one  of  his  arms.  They  have  amputated  it, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  up  with  the  poor  fellow." 

"  Aye,"  said  a  soldier,  "  under  this  blazing  heat  there 
soon  comes  fever,  and  little  chance  of  keeping  it  under. 
Hardly  a  man  whose  arm  or  leg  has  been  taken  off,  but 
has  died  a  few  days  afterwards." 

"  That  is  only  too  true,"  said  the  artilleryman.  "  The 
doctors  do  their  best  for  us ;  but  for  my  part  I  would 
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tathcr  be  killed  on  the  spot,  than  have  my  ann  or  my  leg 
carried  off." 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  a  round 
shot  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  batteries  struck  him  on 
the  head,  scattering  his  brains  in  all  directions. 

The  others  hurried  under  cover.  "He  has  had  his 
wish,  poor  fellow,"  remarked  the  soldier.  "  There  will  be 
no  operation  for  him."  They  raised  the  body,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  carrying  it  away  for  interment,  when  a  door 
opened,  and  a  fine  soldierly-looking  man,  far  advanced  in 
life,  and  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  General  officer,  entered 
the  courtyard,  followed  by  one  or  two  others.  He  was  about 
to  pass  on  when  his  eye  lit  on  the  group.  "Ha,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  who  is  the  poor  fellow  killed  ?  A  round  shot 
I  suppose  ?* 

"  Yes,  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  civilian.  "  About  thirty  of 
the  enemy  attempted  to  storm  the  battery  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so  ago.  We  drove  them  back  after  a  bit  of  a  tussle, 
and  now  they  have  got  one  of  their  guns  to  bear  on  the 
place.  You  had  better  move  a  little.  Sir  Henry ;  you  are 
standiiig  very  nearly  on  the  spot  where  Jones  was  hit." 

"  Every  bullet  has  its  billet,"  said  Sir  Henry,  smiling. 
"  That  is  what  I  told  you  yesterday,  Wilson,  when  you 
wanted  me  to  change  my  room,  because  that  shell  came 
into  it.  We  shall  be  taken  when  our  time  comes,  and  we 
shall  not  be  taken  before.  But  come  along,  Wilson  ;  come 
along,  George— I  must  see  that  memorandum  again.  I 
am  not  quite  satisfied  with  it.  You  can  read  it  to  me 
while  1  am  lying  down." 
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*rhe  gtoup  in  the  courtyard  waited  until  the  door  had 
dosed  behind  their  General,  and  then  broke  out  into 
praises  of  him. 

'*  There  goes  one  of  the  finest  fellows  that  ever  wore 
her  Majesty's  uniform/'  said  one.  "  I  was  with  him  in 
Cabul  years  ago,  and  it  was  just  the  same  story  there  that 
it  is  here.  Everyone  obeyed  his  orders,  as  though  their 
lives  had  depended  upon  it ;  and  everybody  loved  him,  as 
though  he  had  been  their  own  father  or  brother." 

"  And  I  served  under  him  in  Oude,"  said  another.  "  I 
don't  believe  any  other  officer  in  India  would  have  quieted 
matters  as  he  did  there." 

"  Aye,  it  was  just  the  same  in  the  Punjaub,"  said  a  third. 
"  When  he  was  sent  there  as  Chief  Commissioner,  some 
of  it  was  in  open  rebellion,  and  all  of  it  was  disaffected. 
Everyone  who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Sikhs 
knows  what  difficult  fellows  they  are  to  manage.  Every- 
thing in  fact  was  in  a  most  awkward  and  critical  state,  but, 
after  he  came  there,  the  change  was  like  magic  ;  all  the 
forts  were  destroyed  which  their  soldiers  had  garrisoned  ; 
the  armed  bands,  which  were  going  about  the  country 
killing  and  plundering,  were  disarmed;  companies  of 
police  were  organized  ;  the  people  returned  to  work  quietly 
in  the  fields ;  the  whole  face  of  the  country  wore  an  en- 
tirely different  appearance.  I  think  it  is  chiefly  owing 
to  him  that  the  Sikhs  are  on  our  side  now." 

"Exactly,"  said    Captain   S ,  an    officer  who  had 

joined  them  within  the  last  few  minutes  ;  "  and  if  the  Sikhs 
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had  been  against  us,  good-bye  to  all  hope  of  saving  India. 

I  agree  with  you,  F ,  if  there  had  been  three  men  like 

Sir  Henry  in  India,  this  mutiny  would  have  been  nipped 
in  the  bud ;  or  rather  there  would  never  have  been  any  dis- 
position to  mutiny  at  alL" 

"Well,  he  is  spared  to  us  yet,"  said  F ;  "and  so 

long  as  he  is  in  command,  I  shall  never  despair  of  Luck- 
now  being  saved,  or  India  either." 

At  this  moment  a  tremendous  crash  was  heard  in  one 
of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  palace,  followed  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  by  loud  cries  and  commotion  inside. 
Presently  a  soldier  of  the  32nd  regiment  came  hurrying 
out  in  the  greatest  excitement  and  distress. 

"Is  Dr.  Fayrer  here  ?*  he  exclaimed,  looking  anxiously 
round  him,  "  or  do  you  know  where  he  is  to  be  found  ?' 

"  He  was  in  the  hospital  a  few  minutes  ago,"  said  Cap- 
tain S .    "  I  saw  him  there  just  before  I  came  here." 

"Ah,  then  Waters  has  found  him,"  said  the  soldier, 
relieved. 

"  But  what  has  happened  ?"  exclaimed  Lieutenant 
F .    "  Is  there  anybody  hurt?" 

"  Yes,  there  is,  worse  luck,"  was  the  answer,  "  Sir  Henry 
himself.  He  was  struck  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell,  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  is,  I  fear,  badly  wounded." 

"How  did  it  happen?"  said  Captain  S ^eagerly. 

"  Were  you  there  ?" 

"  I  was  not  in  the  room,"  said  the  soldier ;  "  we  were 
all  down  below.    I  only  heard  a  very  hasty  account  from 
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Mr.  Cowper.  He  told  us  Sir  Henry  was  lying  down  on  his 
bed,  and  Mr.  George  lying  on  another  bed  near  him.  He 
and  Captain  Wilson  had  just  been  drawing  up  a  memor- 
andum about  the  rations,  I  believe — Sir  Henry  wasn't  quite 
satisfied  with  it,  and  it  had  to  be  rewritten.  They  were 
standing  between  the  two  beds  reading  it  over  to  him, 
when  a  shell  came  right  through  the  window  :  it  passed 
just  over  Mr.  George's  bed,  shattered  the  punkah  to  pieces, 
and  brought  the  ceiling  down.  Captain  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Cowper  were  both  knocked  down,  and  then  there  came  the 
explosion.  I  suppose  the  shell  must  have  fallen  just  upon 
Sir  Henry's  bed,  and  he  hadn't  time  to  move.  Captain 
Wilson  says  he  asked  him  whether  he  was  hurt :  he  had 
to  speak  three  times  before  he  got  an  answer.  Then  the 
General  said  that  he  was  killed — I  heard  him  say  that,  in 
fact ;  for  two  or  three  of  us  rushed  upstairs  the  moment  we 
heard  the  shell  burst.  We  lifted  Sir  Henry  off  his  bed 
and  placed  him  in  a  chair.  He  knew  quite  well  what  he 
was  about,  and  didn't  seem  to  be  in  much  pain,  but  I  am 
afraid  things  look  bad.  The  coverlet  was  soaked  through 
with  blood,  and  his  leg  was  a  frightful  sight  to  see," 

"  Was  it  much  torn  ?"  asked  one  of  the  men. 

"The  leg  was  torn  right  off,"  answered  the  soldier, 
"  half-way  up  the  thigh.  I  should  be  afraid  no  one  could 
live  with  such  a  wound ;  but  the  doctors  haven't  made 
their  examination  yet,  and  they  may  think  differently." 

"  God  grant  they  may,"  exclaimed  Captain  S .    "  It 

would  be  a  fearful  blow,  indeed,  if  he  should  die.  It 
would  be  worse  than  the  loss  of  half  the  garrison." 
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The  captain's  aspiration  found  an  echo  in  every  bosom. 
When  the  doctors  left  Sir  Henry's  room,  they  were  beset 
by  a  multitude  of  anxious  inquirers.  But  their  first  words 
were  decisive — the  wound  was  too  severe  to  allow  of  any 
hope  of  saving  the  patient's  life.  At  first  it  had  been 
thought  that  amputation  at  the  hip  joint  might  be  attempted; 
but,  considering  Sir  Henry's  age,  and  his  exhausted  state, 
such  an  operation  could  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
needlessly  torturing  the  patient.  They  had  applied  the 
tourniquet  to  stop  the  bleeding,  and  had  given  him  some 
anodynes  to  lull  the  pain.  That  was  all  they  could  do 
for  him. 

The  news  soon  spread  through  the  garrison,  causing 
everywhere  the  deepest  distress.  Many  tears  were  shed, — 
many  prayers  offered, — in  the  hope  that  even  in  that  ex- 
tremity so  dear  and  valuable  a  life  might  be  spared.  It 
seemed  as  if  many  could  not  believe  that  their  beloved 
chief  was  about  to  be  taken  from  them.  Throughout  that 
night  and  the  following  day,  though  it  was  only  too  cer- 
tain that  the  end  was  speedily  approaching,  reports  were 
circulated  that  he  was  better.  Nay,  for  two  or  three  days 
after  his  death  and  burial,  there  were  some  who  would  not 
believe  that  he  was  not  in  a  way  to  recover. 

The  scene  within  his  chamber  has  been  faithfully 
depicted  by  more  than  one  eye-witness.  It  was  one 
which  none  could  behold  without  emotion,  or  forget  after- 
wards. Whether  or  no  the  enemy  had  gained  some  in- 
telligence of  what  had  taken  place,  it  would  be  difficult 
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to  ascertain ;  but  they  redoubled  their  fire  throughout  the 
2nd  of  July.  There  was  a  strange  contrast  between  the 
roar  and  blaze  of  war  outside,  and  the  calm  peace  within, 
as  the  noble  life  slowly  ebbed  away.  His  first  question 
to  the  surgeons  had  been,  "How  long  have  I  to  live?" 
and,  having  been  told  that  his  life  could  not  long  be  pro- 
tracted, he  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  defence  of  the  Residency  after  his  death. 
He  appointed  Major  Banks  to  succeed  him  as  Chief 
Commissioner,  and  desired  Brigadier  Inglis  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  troops.  This  appointment  showed  his 
penetration, — Inglis  filling  the  post  with  ability  only  infe- 
rior to  his  own,  and  protracting  the  defence  until  the 
siege  was  happily  raised  by  the  arrival  of  Havelock.  He 
repeatedly  implored  the  officers  to  fight  to  the  last,  remem- 
bering the  women  and  children,  whose  lives,  and  what 
was  dearer  to  them  than  life,  depended  on  their  exertions. 
He  gave  the  most  minute  directions  on  many  important 
points  of  detail,  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  the  agony 
of  the  tourniquet  was  at  times  so  great  as  to  be  almost 
insupportable. 

When  everything  relating  to  his  official  position  had 
been  disposed  of,  he  prepared  to  die.  He  requested  that 
the  Holy  Communion  might  be  administered,  which  was 
accordingly  done  by  Mr.  Harris,  the  chaplain.  The  cele- 
bration took  place  in  the  open  verandah,  amid  the  rattle 
of  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry — a  strange  accompani- 
ment to  the  words  of  eternal  peace,  yet  full  of  striking 
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significance  at  that  moment.  Many  of  his  officers 
communicated  with  him  :  of  these  he  took  leave  after  the 
service,  addressing  each  separately — in  many  instances 
asking  forgiveness  for  sharp  or  hasty  words,  which  he 
might  at  any  time  have  addressed  to  them.  He  also  sent 
for  any  one  who  had  given  him  just  cause  of  offence,  and 
assured  him  of  his  full  and  complete  forgiveness. 

He  next  turned  his  thoughts  to  his  wife  and  children. 
The  former  of  these  had  died  some  three  years  previously. 
They  had  been  deeply  attached  to  one  another,  for  she 
was  a  woman  well  worthy  of  her  noble  husband,  nor  can 
anything  be  imagined  more  beautiful  than  her  correspon- 
dence with  him— full  of  the  most  tender  solicitude  for  his 
safety,  yet  never  allowing  her  anxieties  to  restrain  or  em- 
barrass him.  Sir  Henry  now  spoke  of  her  with  the  deepest 
tenderness,  sobs  choking  his  voice,  as  he  expressed  his 
hope  of  soon  rejoining  her.  He  then  implored  the  divine 
protection  for  his  children,  to  whom  he  sent  his  love  and 
blessing,  charging  his  old  servants  and  friends  to  show 
them  kindness  and  affection,  even  as  they  loved  and 
valued  him. 

He  lingered  on  through  the  day  with  occasional  severe 
paroxysms  of  pain,  and  through  the  greater  part  of  the  ensu- 
ing night.  But,  about  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
his  spirit  passed  away  so  quietly  that  those  standing  round 
his  bed  were  hardly  aware  of  what  had  happened.  "  It  was 
like  a  little  child  falling  asleep,*  was  the  remark  of  one  who 
was  present ;  "  and  he  looked  so  peaceful  and  happy,  with 
the  most  beautiful  expression  of  calm  joy  on  his  face." 
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It  soon  became  necessary  to  remove  the  body.  Some 
of  the  European  soldiers  were  sent  to  perform  this  last 
office,  and  the  tears  streamed  down  their  rough  faces  as 
they  obeyed.  In  the  evening  the  corpse  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  along  with  the  others  who  had  died  that  day,  just 
as  Lawrence  himself  had  desired.  The  scene  was  like 
that  which  Wolfe  has  described  at  the  burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  The  booming  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  the 
rattle  of  their  musketry  was  heard  incessantly  without, 
as  the  corpse  was  lowered  into  the  pit :  a  few  prayers 
were  offered,  a  few  tears  of  unfeigned  sorrow  dropped 
over  the  remains.  Then  the  earth  was  flung  in  and 
trampled  down ;  and  the  mourners  hastened  away  to 
render  him  the  truest  honour,  by  imitating,  so  far  as  they 
were  able,  his  glorious  example. 

Such  was  the  death-bed  of  Henry  Lawrence.  Allowing 
for  the  difference  of  time  and  country  it  bears  a  remarka- 
ble resemblance  to  that  of  Joshua,  as  related  in  the  first 
lesson  this  evening.  Joshua's  career  as  a  warrior  and 
ruler  had  been  long  and  glorious,  though  full  of  trial, 
danger,  and  disappointment ;  he  had  seen  the  most  terri- 
ble perils  impending  over  his  countrymen,  which  he  had 
been  permitted  to  avert ;  he  had  witnessed  the  heaviest 
reverses  befall  them  in  consequence  of  their  sins ;  he  had 
had  towage  an  unequal  war  in  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country, 
with  forces  so  scanty,  when  compared  with  the  number  of 
their  adversaries,  that  nothing  but  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  promise,  that  one  man  among  the  IsraeUtes  should 
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chase  a  thousand,  could  have  saved  his  countrymen  from 
entire  destruction.  His  wisdom  and  his  courage,  and  still 
more,  his  unswerving  faithfulness  to  his  Divine  Master, 
had  won  him  the  universal  respect  and  affection  of  his 
people.  When  he  sent  for  the  elders  among  them  to  take 
his  final  farewell  of  them,  all  felt  that  they  were  losing  not 
only  the  greatest  of  their  warriors,  but  a  wise  ruler  and  a 
loving  father,  and  therefore  the  words  he  spoke  were  full 
of  solemnity  and  force.  Of  all  the  lessons  which  the 
example  of  pious  men  bestow  on  others,  none  have  such 
power  as  the  spectacle  of  their  death-beds ; — ^nor  has  there 
ever  been  a  death-bed  more  solemn  or  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  Henry  Lawrence. 


No.   XXXV. 

Htcov^  SuttbaB  after  ^rinitB* 

THE  ANGRY  WORD. 

I  St.  John  iii.  15. 
N  the  Castle  of  Bur,  near  Bayeux  in  Normandy, 


King  Henry  II.  was  keeping  Christmas  in  the 
year  1171.  The  great  hall  was  crowded  with 
knights  and  retainers  in  the  gay  and  splendid  attire  of  the 
day,  awaiting  the  appearance  oi  the  king,  who  still  kept  his 
chamber. 

"  What  guests  be  they  which  have  just  arrived  ?*'  asked 
a  knight  who  had  just  entered  the  apartment,  addressing 
one  of  the  seneschals.  "  I  saw  their  horses  led  off  by  the 
grooms  as  I  entered  just  now.  By  the  number  of  theu: 
retainers,  they  should  be  persons  of  consequence,  and  by 
the  condition  of  their  cattle,  they  must  have  ridden  fast'' 

"Thou  art  right  in  both  particulars.  Sir  Richard," 
answered  the  seneschal.  "They  be  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury ;  and 
they  have  not  drawn  rein,  as  I  guess,  since  they  landed 
from  the  ship,  which  brought  them  across  the  Channel." 

35 
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^^  Pi:^^^  indeed  !  come  they  in  such  haste  to  bear  their 
part  in  the  king's  Christmas  feastings  and  merry-mak- 
ings ?"  asked  Sir  Richard  De  Bret. 

"  They  have  but  Httle  thought  of  feasting,"  answered 
the  seneschal ;  "  and  for  merry-making,  they  are  more  hke 
to  mar  that,  than  to  make  it." 

"What  hath  happened  then?"  persisted  the  knight. 
"Are  there  fresh  troubles  with  my  Lord  of  Canterbury? 
Methought  they  had  been  all  made  smooth." 

"  Made  smooth  !  aye,  as  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  made 
smooth,  when  the  wind  goes  down ;  but  which  only  remains 
smooth  until  the  breeze  gets  up  again,"  remarked  another 
knight,  who  like  the  last  speaker  was  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  royal  bedchamber.  "  I  tell  you  unless  King  Henry 
be  prepared  to  place  his  own  sceptre  in  the  Archbishop's 
hand  and  obey  him  meekly  as  his  liege-man  and  vassal, 
things  will  never  be  smooth." 

*'  You  speak  sooth,  Tracy,"  returned  De  Bret.  "  But 
our  royal  master  is  noways  inclined  to  do  that.  He  is 
more  like  to  make  the  Archbishop  feel  the  weight  of  his 
sceptre,  than  to  commit  it  to  his  keeping.  Hitherto  he 
hath  dealt  but  too  tenderly  with  his  pride  and  thankless- 
ness ;  it  rejoices  me  to  see  that  he  is  about  to  take  order 
with  him,  obliging  him  to  obey  like  any  other  subject." 

"  I  wish  thou  mayest  be  right,  William,"  said  another 
knight ;  "  but  it  is  one  thing  for  his  Grace  to  command^  and 
another  for  the  Archbishop  to  obey." 
^'True,  Fitzurse/'  said  Tracy;  "but  ,the  last  advice§ 
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report  that,  at  the  king's  command,  he  had  returned  to 
Canterbury,  though  sorely  unwilling." 

"  He  may  have  done  that,"  said  Fitzurse ;  "but  never-  . 
theless  he  hath  published  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  his  Grace  of  York,  and  my  Lords  of  London  and 
SaHsbury,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  obeyed 
the  royal  command  in  crowning  the  young  king,  during  the 
Archbishop's  absence  from  England." 

"  Ha,  he  has  dared  to  do  that  ?"  exclaimed  De  Bret, 
fiercely,  "  and  after  all  his  promises  to  our  royal  master  1 
But  methinks  this  will  recoil  upon  himself;  the  people 
of  England  will  scarce  endure  such  rebellious  insole^pce." 

"They  fear  the  power  of  Rome,  more  than  that  of 
Henry,"  said  Fitzurse.  "  I  have  sure  advice  that,  notwith- 
standing his  defiance  of  the  king,  Becket  was  received 
with  all  honour  at  Canterbury.  The  Cathedral  Church  was 
decorated  with  silk  and  tapestry,  a  solemn  procession  went 
forth  to  meet  him  with  flags  and  trumpets,  and  a  splendid 
banquet  was  prepared  for  his  entertainment." 

"It  is  not  to  be  borne,"  said  another  of  the  royal 
chamberlains,  Hugh  de  Morville.  "What  wonder  that 
our  royal  lord  cannot  abide  this  man,  on  whom  he  hath 
heaped  honours  and  favours,  which  hath  fostered  in  him 
this  monstrous  pride !" 

" Right,  Morville,"  said  De  Bret.  "King  Henry  is  a 
noble  and  generous  master,  and  his  bounty  hath  beeh  un- 
worthily requited.  Were  he  to  seize  this  unthankful  rebel, 
a^d  consign  \xm  tp  a  dungeon,  where  he  could  no  more 
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plot  his  treasons, — aye,  to  consign  him  to  the  surest  and 
safest  dungeon  of  all,  whence  he  could  never  break  forth 
to  hatch  further  mischief,  who  could  blame  him  ?" 

"These  are  bold  words.  Sir  Richard,"  said  the  sene- 
schal; "more  bold,  I  think,  than  wise.  To  imprison 
Becket  were  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  the  Pope,  and  who 
will  venture  to  do  that  ?  Doubtless  it  were  well  for  our 
master  if  the  Archbishop  could  be  silenced ;  but  that  could 
only  be  done  at  peril  alike  of  soul  and  body.** 

"  And  which  of  us  would  not  incur  these,"  asked  Mor- 
ville,  "rather  than  suffer  our  gracious  lord  to  be  thus  tram- 
pled un*der  foot  by  this  arrogant  churchman  ?" 

"  Hush,  Sir  Hugh  ;  such  words  are  not  safe,"  again  ex- 
claimed the  seneschal.  "  And  see  where  comes  the  king." 
Henry  1 1.,  at  this  time  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  being  in  his 
fortieth  year,  was  a  man  of  middle  stature, — strong,  though 
somewhat  unwieldy  ;  his  countenance  was  animated  and 
pleasing,  and  his  eyes  had  a  peculiarly  gentle  expression. 
But  at  times,  when  his  anger  was  roused  by  opposition  or 
insult,  his  features  were  so  changed  in  their  expression 
that  those  who  knew  him  best  could  hardly  recognize  him. 
He  would  strike  out  with  his  hands  in  all  directions  Hke  a 
maniac,  and  tear  an3rthing  that  came  in  his  way.  In  one 
of  his  controversies  with  Becket,  he  is  represented  by  his 
historians  as  having  dashed  his  cap  from  his  head,  torn 
off  his  clothes,  and  rolled  in  fury  on  the  floor  of  the  room, 
gnawing  the  rushes  and  straw  with  which  it  was  carpeted. 
Of  late,  everything  relating  to  Beck^  had  roused  such  ftqy 


in  him  that  his  attendants  avoided,  so  far  as  was  pos- 
sible, all  mention  of  his  name.  On  the  present  occasion 
therefore,  the  knights  and  nobles  of  his  court  thronged 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  divided  between  curiosity 
and  fear  of  the  scene  which  would  almost  inevitably  ensue. 
The  arrival  of  the  three  prelates  had  spread  everywhere 
through  the  castle,  and  few  were  ignorant  of  its  cause. 
Among  these,  however,  was  the  king,  whom  all  had  shrunk 
from  informing  on  the  subject.  The  visitors  had  just 
changed  their  dresses,  to  render  them  fit  to  approach  the 
royal  presence ;  and  their  desire  for  an  audience  was 
notified  to  him  immediately  after  his  entrance. 

"  My  Lords  of  York,  London,  and  Salisbury,"  he  re- 
peated, a  look  of  doubt  and  surprise  overspreading  his 
features.  "What  can  have  brought  them  hither  again 
after  so  short  an  absence  ?    I  trust  no  further '' 

He  checked  himself  as  he  spoke,  as  though  resolved  at 
least  not  to  anticipate  trouble.  At  the  same  moment  the 
door  of  the  hall  was  thrown  open,  and  the  prelates  were 
announced.    Henry  advanced  a  few  steps  to  meet  them. 

"  Welcome,  my  lords ;  ever  welcome— and  not  the  less 
so  because  unlooked  for." 

"  We  come  to  implore  your  protection,  my  liege,"  said 
the  Archbishop  of  York ;  "  protection  for  ourselves,  and  for 
the  clergy  of  your  realm.  We  have  but  obeyed  the  lawful 
commands  of  our  sovereign,  and  lo,  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  pains  of  excommunication  !" 

"  Excommunication  !"  exclaimed  Henry.  "  For  what, 
and  by  whose  sentence  T 
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"  By  sentence  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope,"  said  the  Bishop 
of  London ;  "  the  cause  alleged,  that  we  infringed  the 
rights  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  by  placing  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Prince  Henry,  your  son." 

"It  cannot  be,"  exclaimed  Henry ;  " here  is  some  mis- 
take. It  is  but  as  yesterday  that  we  parted  from  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury ;  all  things  having  been  peaceably 
arranged  between  us." 

"  Aye,  but  he  had  the  letters  of  excommunication  in  his 
keeping,  even,  when  he  affected  friendship  and  goodwill," 
said  the  Archbishop.  "  His  first  step  when  he  landed  in 
England  was  to  publish  them,  *  Molliti  sunt  sermones  ejus 
super  oleum,— et  ipsi  sunt  jacula  !' " 

"  Now,  by  the  face  of  God !"  exclaimed  Henry,  bursting 
into  fury,  "  this  passes  endurance.  Why,  my  lords,  if  they 
are  to  be  excommunicate  who  took  part  in  the  coronation 
of  my  son,  I  myself  am  not  exempt !  Was  ever  king  thus 
outraged  by  his  subject  ?  And  by  what  a  slave  too  am  I 
thus  bearded — a  fellow  that  came  to  court  on  a  lame 
sumpter  mule,  whom  I  have  loaded  with  a  thousand 
benefits,  and  placed  in  the  seat  he  occupies — he  presumes 
to  set  me  at  defiance,  to  despise  my  laws,  to  usurp  my 
throne  itself !     My  power  is  as  nothing  in  his  sight  1" 

"  Nay,  my  liege,  that  can  scarce  be,"  said  one  of  his 
courtiers.  "He  at  least  takes  precautions  for  his  own 
safety.  Advices  have  arrived  that  he  travels  nowhere,  save 
under  the  protection  of  an  armed  escort.  The  tale  is  that 
he  is  about  to  traverse  all  England  after  this  fashion,  witU 
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his  own  armed  followers,  who  will  at  once  protect  his  per- 
son and  enforce  his  orders." 

"  Ha  !  armed  followers — ^make  the  tour  of  England^ 
when  my  commands  were  that  he  should  confine  himsetf 
straightly  to  his  diocese  !  My  lords,  I  pray  you,  how  am 
I  to  deal  with  this  man  ?  Am  I  in  truth  to  be  his  vassal 
and  bondsman,  or  is  he  to  be  my  subject  ?" 

There  was  no  answer  for  some  minutes.  Strong  as  was 
the  sympatl\y  with  King  Henry,  and  warm  as  was  the 
attachment  which  was  felt  for  his  person,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  those  days,  and  especially  such  an  Arch- 
bishop as  Becket,  was  no  babe  to  strive  with.  The  bishops 
and  great  nobles  hesitated,  and  were  silent ;  the  knights 
more  especially  attached  to  Henry's  person  laid  their 
hands  on  their  swords,  and  looked  significantly  at  one 
another.  There  was  a  silence  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
a  voice  was  heard  from  the  crowd  : — ^^  My  liege,  while 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  lives,  you  will  have  neither  good 
days,  nor  a  peaceful  kingdom,  nor  a  quiet  life." 

They  were  dangerous  words ;  and  the  effect  they  pro- 
duced upon  the  king  was  like  that  of  the  lighted  match 
on  the  train  already  laid.  His  face  grew  livid,  his  features 
fearfully  distorted ;  he  bit  his  lip  till  the  blood  started. 

*'  Is  it  so  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  choked  with  fury. 
"  Am  I  thus  outfaced  ;  and  of  all  the  caitiffs  whom  I  have 
brought  up  in  my  court,  who  daily  eat  my  bread,  are  there 
none  that  will  free  me  from  this  low-born  priest  ?' 

He  rushed  frantically  from  the  room  as  he  spoke. 
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A  burst  of  indignation  followed  his  departure ;  a  hundred 
voices  were  loud  in  denouncing  the  pride  and  violence  of 
Becket.  The  four  knights,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  did  not  join  in  this  outbreak.  They  drew  together 
in  a  comer  of  the  hall  and  exchanged  a  few  sentences  in 
guarded  tones.  Then,  leaving  the  castle,  without  a  word 
of  explanation  to  any,  they  proceeded  by  different  roads 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  landed, — two  of  them  at  Dover,  and 
two  at  Winchelsea,— on  the  following  day. 

Their  absence  was  not  perceived,  in  the  confusion  and 
disorder  which  prevailed,  until  the  following  day.  Then 
Henry  summoned  a  fresh  counciL  He  had  by  this  time 
recovered  from  the  frenzy  into  which  the  tidings  brought 
by  the  excommunicated  prelates  had  cast  him.  After  an 
anxious  debate  three  commissioners  were  dispatched  to 
arrest  the  Archbishop,  and  compel  him  to  give  an  account 
of  his  treasonable  acts.  The  absence  of  the  four  knights 
having  been  reported,  messengers  were  sent  after  them  to 
prevent  any  rash  act  to  which  they  might  be  tempted. 
These  steps  taken,  Henry  appears  to  have  dismissed  the 
subject  foi  the  time  from  his  thoughts.  He  proceeded 
shortly  afterwards  to  Argenton  on  the  Orne,  a  town  some 
twenty  miles  distant  from  Bayeux.  But  he  had  been 
there  but  a  short  while,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from 
the  sea-coast  and  demanded  instant  audience  of  the  king. 
Something  in  his  manner  and  appearance,  and  that 
strange  instinct  which  seems  to  forewarn  men  of  approach- 
ing calamity,  gained  him  instant  admittance  to  the  royal 
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presence.  Henry's  voice  faltered  as  he  inquired  the  cause 
that  had  brought  him  thither. 

"  A  terrible  deed  hath  been  done,"  was  the  reply ;  "  all 
England  is  horror-stricken.  My  Lord  of  Canterbury  hath 
been  set  upon  and  slain  in  his  own  Cathedral  Church." 

"  My  Lord  of  Canterbury — set  upon — slain  !"  exclaimed 
Henry,  divided  between  horror  and  amazement.  "  Thou 
ravest !  Who  would  do  such  a  deed  ?  Who  would  give 
such  a  command  ?* 

"  For  the  command  I  know  not,"  said  the  messenger ; 
"  but  they  who  slew  the  Archbishop  are  well  known  to  all, 
nor  indeed  do  they  seek  to  disguise  their  deed.  They  are 
four  in  number :  Reginald  Fitzurse,  knight  of  Wilton  ; 
Hugh  de  Morville,  Lord  Justiciar  of  Northumberland; 
William  dc  Tracy;  and  Richard  de  Bret,  all  of  them 
gentlemen  of  your  Grace's  bedchamber." 

"They  are  traitors,"  exclaimod  the  king  fiercely. 
"  We  heard  that  they  had  left  our  court,  and  sent  mes- 
sengers after  them,  straightly  forbidding  them  to  do  aught 
to  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  hurt  We  feared  that  they 
might  endeavour,  by  threats,  to  extort  submission  from 
him,  or  upbraid  him  with  hid  ingratitude  for  our  affec- 
tion, and  we  would  not  have  him  so  misused.  But  high- 
handed violence  and  murder— it  cannot  be,  man.  Thou 
hast  been  deceived  by  some  idle  tale." 

"  I  would  I  had  been,  my  liege,"  said  the  messenger ; 
"  but  my  tidings  are  only  too  sure,  I  myself  beheld  the 
body  of  the  Archbishop  stretched  on  a  bier  in  front 
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of  the  high  altar  in  his  Cathedral  Church ;  while  the 
crowd  strove  to  fill  vials  with  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
from  his  mortal  wounds,  or  possess  themselves  of  frag- 
ments of  the  garments  that  were  stained  with  his  blood." 

'Convinced  at  last  of  the  terrible  certainty  of  the  tidings 
received,  the  king  asked  no  further  questions.  He  rose 
and  retired  to  his  chamber,  walking  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
But  the  messenger  was  instantly  beset  by  a  crowd  of  eager 
inquirers,  whose  curiosity  was  at  least  equal  to  their  horror. 
They  insisted  on  hearing  all  the  particulars  of  what  had 
taken  place ;  and  the  envoy  was  ready  enough  to  comply. 

He  told  them,  that  the  four  knights  had  gone  straight 
to  the  Castle  of  Saltwood,  the  residence  of  Ranulph  de 
Broc,  Becket's  inveterate  enem^  ;  and  there  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  with  the  torches  extinguished  so  that 
ihey  could  not  see  each  other's  faces,  they  had  planned 
the  fearful  deed.  They  had  proceeded  on  the  following 
day  to  Canterbury,  and  burst  into  the  Cathedral  during 
the  celebration  of  vespers,  armed  with  swords  and  axes. 
They  first  endeavoured  to  drag  the  Archbishop  forth  from 
the  sacred  precincts,  to  work  their  will  on  him  outside ;  but 
he  resisted  so  determinedly  that  they  gave  up  the  attempt. 
Tracy  then  wounded  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  Fitzurse  on 
the  head,  while  a  second  blow  from  Tracy  brought  him 
to  the  ground.  While  lying  in  this  position,  Richard  de 
Bret  struck  him  with  such  tremendous  force  as  to  sever 
the  scalp  from  the  skull,  the  sword  snapping  in  two  from 
the  force  of  the  blow.    The  last  wound  was  mortal,  and 
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the  murderers  rushed  out  of  the  church  into  the  cloisters. 
Whither  they  had  gone,  no  man  at  present  knew. 

At  nightfall,  when  the  Cathedral  had  been  cleared  of  the 
awe-stricken  crowd,  the  monks  had  bound  up  the  wounds 
of  the  mutilated  corpse,  and,  placing  it  on  a  bier,  carried 
it  into  the  choir,  and  laid  it  down  in  front  of  the  high 
altar.  An  examination  of  the  body  had  shown  how 
saintly  had  been  the  life  of  the  murdered  prelate.  Under 
the  rich  garments  which  he  wore  as  primate,  they  had 
found  the  haircloth-shirt  next  his  skin,  which  was 
also  lacerated  by  the  repeated  scourgings  with  which  he 
had  mortified  his  flesh.  These  marks  on  the  back  and 
shoulders  showed  that  penance  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
very  day  of  his  martyrdom.  The  Cathedral,  having  been 
polluted  by  the  entrance  of  armed  men  and  the  bloodshed 
which  had  followed,  no  mass  had  been  said  over  the 
Archbishop's  grave  ;  the  walls  had  been  stripped  of  their 
ornaments ;  the  altars  had  been  dismantled  ;  the  bells  had 
been  silenced  ;  the  services  had  been  discontinued.  The 
body  had  been  laid  in  a  new  marble  tomb  in  the  ancient 
crypt,  near  the  altar  of  St.  Augustine;  but  no  religious 
ceremony,  as  yet,  had  accompanied  the  interment :  every- 
one appeared  to  be  paralysed  with  astonishment  and 
horror.  The  people  were,  however,  speaking  everywhere 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  and  were  eagerly  collecting 
every  relic  of  him  which  could  be  obtained.  The  cloak 
and  outer  vestment,  which  were  of  costly  materials,  had 
been  given  to  the  poor.    But  pieces  of  his  other  garments 
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had  been  dipped  in  his  blood  and  carefully  preserved,  o.s 
well  as  portions  of  the  blood  itself.  It  was  said  that  some 
miracles  had  been  already  worked  by  these. 

Such  was  the  report,  which  was  listened  to  with  breath- 
less interest  and  awe  by  the  courtiers  at  Argenton ! 
Every  day  fresh  reports  from  England  arrived,  all  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  universal  alarm  and  astbnishment 
which  the  deed  had  caused.  It  was  now  known  that  the 
knights  had  taken  refuge  at  Knaresborough  Castle,  of 
which  Hugh  de  Morville  was  the  goveinor.  As  yet  no 
step  had  been  taken  towards  bringing  them  to  account 
But  stories  were  rife,  that  all  men  shrank  from  their  com- 
pany, for  fear  they  should  be  involved  in  some  sudden 
visitation  of  Divine  anger — that  even  dumb  animals  re- 
coiled from  them ;  that  the  very  dogs  would  not  eat  the 
remains  of  food  of  which  they  had  partaken. 

These  tales  were  whispered  about  in  secret  corners  ;  for 
men  dared  not  speak  of  them  openly.  The  court  wore 
the  appearance  of  men  met  for  the  performance  of  a 
funeral.  The  masques,  the  state  banquets,  the  royal  re- 
ceptions were  entirely  laid  aside.  Henry  himself  remained 
secluded  for  several  weeks,  transacting  no  public  business 
and  receiving  no  visitors  ;  doing  little,  it  was  said,  except 
lament  again  and  again,  with  loud  and  passionate  excla- 
mations, the  unhappy  deed  that  had  been  perpetrated. 
-  He  roused  himself  at  last  on  learning  that  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  others  of  his 
enemies  had  denounced  him  to  Pope  Alexander  III.,  as 
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the  deliberate  murderer  of  Becket,  calling  upon  him  to 
take  signal  vengeance  for  the  flagitious  deed.    Henry's 
apprehensions  of  the  consequences  of  this  step  were  such 
as  to  overpower,  for  the  time,  even  his  grief  and  remorse. 
He  knew  that  Alexander,  a  weak  man,  and,  as  such, 
likely  to  be  goaded  into  sudden  acts  of  violence — would 
probably  fear  that  he  himself  would  be  blamed,  for  having 
lent  Becket  but  a  feeble  support — with  having  abandoned 
him,  in  fact,  to  the  violence  of  his  enemies.     In  order  to 
vindicate  himself,  before  all  men,  from  any  complicity  in 
the  crime,  he  would  be  not  unlikely  to  adopt  the  severe 
measures  of  excommunicating  Henry,  and  laying  England 
under  an  interdict.    The  king  therefore  sent  envoys  to 
Rome,  denying  any  share  in  the  murder,  and  assuring  the 
Pope  of  his  absolute  submission.    But  the  Pope  refused 
to  receive  his  ambassadors.     It  was  only  by  a  heavy  bribe 
that  he  obtained  the  ear  of  Rome  at  all,  and  learnt  that 
his  submission  was  accepted.    But  he  still  felt  so  appre- 
hensive of  the  tidings  which  might  be  received  from  the 
Papal  Court,  that  he  crossed  the  Channel, — first  to  Eng- 
land, and  afterwards  to  Ireland, — where  he  remained  for  two 
years — ^for  a  long  time  refusing  to  allow  letters  and  mes- 
sages to  be  conveyed  to  him  through  any  public  channeL 
At  length, — sufficient  time  having  elapsed  to  allow  the 
first  horror  of  the  deed  to  fade  from  men's  memories, — he 
returned  to  Normandy,  and  took  the  necessary  steps  for  a 
complete  reconciliation  with  the  Church.     He  repaired  to 
Ar|^enton,  and  there  remained  fpr  forty  days  in  penitencp 
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and  sorrow.  He.  then  proceeded  to  Avranches,  where  he 
publicly  swore  that  he  had. neither  ordered  nor  wished  the 
Archbishop's  death ;  but  that,  as  his  rash  words  had,  it 
appeared,  provoked  the  deed,  he  was  ready  to  make  all 
possible  satisfaction,  adding  that  he  had  not  grieved  so 
much  for  the  death  of  his  own  father  or  mother.  He 
would  restore  all  the  property  of  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
which  he  had  taken  from  Becket ;  he  would  renounce  the 
Constitution  of  Clarendon,  which  had  been  the  main 
cause  of  quarrel ;  he  would  go  for  a  three-years'  crusade 
against  the  Turks  in  the  Holy  Land,  or  the  Moors  in 
Spain ;  or  he  would  pay  two  hundred  soldiers  to  fight 
under  the  command  of  the  Templars — in  short,  whatsoever 
commands  his  Holiness  might  lay  upon  him,  he  would 
comply  with  them.  He  was  then  conducted  to  the  porch 
of  the  Cathedral,  where  he  knelt  in  token  of  penitence  ; 
was  raised  up  and  brought  into  the  church  by  the  legates  ; 
and  received  the  papal  absolution. 

Two  years  passed, — ^years  of  great  misfortune  and  dis- 
tress. His  sons  had  rebelled ;  King  William  of  Scotland 
had  invaded  England ;  the  northern  and  midland  counties 
were  in  revolt  against  him ;  and  his  eldest  son  was 
collecting  forces  in  Hanover,  for  an  invasion  of  England. 
In  the  depth  of  his  depression,  it  occurred  to  Henry,  that 
these  troubles  had  fallen  upon  him,  because  the  assassina- 
tion of  Becket  had  not  been  sufficiently  atoned  for.  A 
penance  equal  to  the  offence  must  be  undergone,  before 
Jie  could  hope  that  his  guilt  would  b^  forgiven.    Accord- 
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ingly,  he  crossed  over  to  Southampton  early  in  July ;  and, 
from  the  moment  of  landing,  began  the  performance  of  the 
vow  he  had  taken  on  himself.  He  abstained  from  all 
business ;  he  took  no  sustenance  but  a  little  bread  and 
water ;  he  rode  all  night  without  drawing  rein,  till  he 
came  in  sight  of  Canterbury.  Then  dismounting  from  his 
horse,  he  put  on  the  dress  of  a  penitent,  and  walked  bare* 
foot  to  the  Cathedral,  the  rough  stones  cutting  his  feet,  so 
that  his  path  was  marked  with  blood.  Arrived  at  the 
Cathedral,  he  knelt  first  in  the  porch,  and  then,  repairing 
to  the  spot  where  the  murder  had  been  committed,  he 
again  knelt  and  kissed  the  stone  on  which  Becket's  body 
had  fallen.  Thence  he  was  conducted  to  the  crypt,  where 
he  once  more  bowed  his  knees  before  the  Archbishop's 
tomb,  with  groans  and  tears,  confessing  the  sin  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty.  Thence  again,  removing  to  the  Chapter 
House,  where  the  monks  were  assembled  to  the  number 
of  eighty,  he  repeated  his  confession,  and  entreated  that 
discipline  might  be  inflicted  on  his  body  to  the  cleansing 
of  his  soul.  Accordingly — either  in  the  Chapter  House  or 
at  the  tomb  itself— he  received  five  strokes  with  a  scourge 
from  each  of  the  bishops  and  abbots  present,  and  three 
from  each  of  the  eighty  monks.  He  then  resumed  his 
clothes ;  but  passed  the  whole  night,  barefooted  and  fasting, 
by  the  side  of  the  tomb  in  the  crypt.  Having  received 
fall  absolution,  he  set  off  on  the  following  day  for  London. 
But  want  of  nourishment,  together  with  suffering  of  mind 
and  body,  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever,  from  )yhich  hp 
<iid  not  recover  for  several  days. 
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The  excessive  distress  and  self-reproach  of  Henry  on 
this  occasion  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  exagger- 
ated. It  is  quite  certain  that  he  never  ordered  the  murder 
of  Becket;  nor  is  there  any  doubt,  if  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  designs  of  the  knights,  he  would  have  instantly 
and  peremptorily  forbidden  them.  No  doubt  again,  his 
sorrow  for  the  deed  was  deep  and  genuine.  The  charge 
of  having  afterwards  screened  the  murderers,  is  founded 
on  a  total  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  times.  But 
what  caused  him  such  deep  anguish,  was  the  inward  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  hated  Becket — that  he  had  wished 
him  evil  These  men  had  but  carried  out  into  act  the 
secret  feeling  of  his  heart,  though  he  himself  was  not 
prepared  to  indulge  it  by  a  deed  so  terrible.  He  felt,  in 
fact,  with  keen  and  bitter  force,  the  truth  of  the  words  of 
the  Apostle  in  the  Epistle  for  to-day  :  "  Whosoever  hateth 
his  brother  is  a  murderer ;  and  ye  know  that  no  murderer 
hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him." 


No.    XXXVI. 

AUGUSTINE'S  OAK. 
z  St.  Peter  v.  5. 

|N  the  county  of  Gloucester,  immediately  opposite 
to  the  estuary  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Severn  and  Wye,  is  situated  the  old  Ferry,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  Vectis  of  the  Romans.  It  is  a 
picturesque  spot.  The  banks  of  the  larger  river,  here  two 
miles  in  width,  are  lined  with  bold  and  lofty  cliffs  project- 
ing far  into  the  river,  and  rich  in  fossil  remains.  Close  to 
the  Ferry,  and  in  early  times  extending  probably  to  a 
great  distance,  are  salt  marshes  excellent  for  the  fattening 
of  cattle.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  the 
whole  of  the  surrounding  country  was  clothed  with  forests, 
small  Saxon  villages  here  and  there  studding  the  banks  of 
the  river,  each  enclosed  by  its  plot  of  cultivated  land. 

Almost  close  to  the  rude  cottage,  which  formed  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Ferryman,  there  grew  a  magnificent  oak,  spread- 
ing its  branches  in  every  direction,  and  affording  a  pleasant 
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shelter  to  travellers ;  who  had  often  to  wait  a  long  time, 
before  the  Ferry  boat  was  available  to  carry  them  across. 
One  day  in  the  year  of  grace  602,  a  numerous  and  veiy 
remarkable  company  had  taken  their  station  under  this 
tree,  awaiting  apparently  the  arrival  of  some  visitors.     In 
the  centre,  seated  on  a  chair  of  carved  oak,  was  a  tall  dark 
man,  advanced  in  years ;  his  stature  being  remarkable 
among  those  who  surrounded  him,  notwithstanding  his  sit- 
ting posture.     He  was  richly,  even  splendidly  attired,  in  a 
purple  chasuble  edged  with  gold,  over  which  was  worn  the 
archiepiscopal  pall,  a  narrow  strip  of  white  woollen  cloth 
with  red  crosses  embroidered  on  it.     Under  the  chasuble 
appeared  the  dalmatic,  a  garment  of  bright  yellow  >yith 
long  loose  sleeves ;  undey  this  again,  a  blue  alb,  descending 
to  the  feet.     He  wore  no  mitre,  that  head-dress  being 
unknown  till  some  centuries  later;  his  head  was  bare, 
and  his  hair  cut  to  form  the  tonsure  at  that  time  pre- 
vailing in  the  Western  Church.    Behind  his  chair  were  his 
attendant  monks,  some  forty  in  number,  most  of  them  at- 
tired in  the  plain  frock  worn  by  the  regular  clergy  of  the  day. 
On  his  right  hand  stood  one  of  the  brethren,  holding  a  huge 
silver  cross ;  on  the  left  was  a  banner,  or  rather  a  picture, 
fastened  to  a  pole,  representing  the  Person  of  the  Saviour. 
Grouped  here  and  there  at  short  distances,  appeared  an  es- 
cort of  Saxon  soldiers,  fully  armed  with  helmet  and  shirt 
of  mail,  with  the  round  shield  and  spear  of  the  period ;  for 
the  spot  where  Augustine  and  his  monks  were  now  assem- 
bled, was  a  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  borders  of  King 
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Ethelbert's  dominions,  and,  though  his  authority  as  Bret- 
walda  of  Britain  was  to  a  certain  extent  everywhere  ac- 
knowledged, yet  the  country  was  still  in  a  very  lawless 
state,  and  nothing  but  the  presence  of  a  strong  -and  well- 
armed  force  could  secure  travellers  from  molestation. 

And  the  present  was  a  band  of  travellers  very  likely  iil- 
deed  to  incur  it.  It  was  now  many  years  since  Gregory, 
afterwards  the  **  Great"  Roman  pontiff,  passing  through  the 
slave-market  of  Rome,  was  attracted  by  the  singularly 
beautiful  appearance  of  three  youths,  who  had  been  there 
put  up  for  auction.  He  inquired  who  they  were  and 
whence  they  came,  and  then  exclaimed,  after  his  own 
peculiar  fashion,  that  they  were  angels  rather  than  Angles ; 
that,  as  they  had  come  from  Deira,  they  deserved  to  be 
rescued  De  ira  (from  the  wrath  of  God) ;  and  if  their 
king  was  called  Ella,  he  should  be  taught  to  sing  Alleluia. 
This  was  no  idle  pleasantry.  He  repaired  immediately 
to  Pope  Benedict,  to  ask  permission  to  visit  Britain  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  the  inhabitants  to  Christ.  He 
obtained  his  request,  and  had  even  set  out  on  the  journey, 
when  he  was  recalled  by  the  Pope,  who  found  that  his  de- 
parture had  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  Rome. 

Gregory  obeyed  his  superior,  but  he  did  not  lay  aside 
his  purpose.  A  few  years  after  his  own  elevation  to  the 
papal  throne,  he  despatched  Augustine,  the  prior  of  his  old 
convent  on  the  CoeHan  hill,  with  a  company  of  monks,  forty 
in  number,  to  carry  out  the  project  of  former  years. 

Little  is  known  of  the  earlier  history  of  Augustine 
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nothing,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  until  he  was  made  Prior 
of  St  Andrew's.      He  was  a  man  of  fervent  piety  and 
determined  resolution,  as  the  history  of  his  mission  suf- 
ficiently proves ;  but  in  other  respects  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  a  happy  selection.     He  was  narrow-minded 
(a  remarkable  contrsit  in  this  respect  to  Gregory  himselO, 
and,  though,  it  would  appear,  not  wanting  in  Scriptural 
knowledge,  by  no  means  to   be   reckoned    among  the 
learned  men  of  the  day.      Perhaps  there  is  no  position 
in  the  world,  in  which  lat^en^s  of  heart  and  extensive 
knowledge  are  so  needful,  as  that  of  a  missionary.    Au- 
gustine had  another  and  a  graver  fault.     He  had  a  high 
opinion  of  hie  dignity  and  importance,  expecting  others 
to  render  immediate  and  implicit  obedience,  and  having 
but  little  consideration  for  any  claims  they  might  have  to 
his  deference.    Gregory  himself  seems  to  have  been  well 
aware  of  this.     In  one  of  his  letters  to  Augustine  he  warns 
n  not  to  suffer  his  mind  to  be  puffed  up  at  the  success 
his  mission,  as  reported  to  him.    "  Examine  yourself, 
istlovingbrother,"  he  writes,  "and,  if  you  have  offended 
word  or  deed,  recall  the  sin  continually  to  mind,  that 
remembrance  may  crush  any  vanity  that  may  rise  in 
ur  heart." 

[n  the  autumn  of  the  year  596,  Augustine  with  his  com- 
nions  crossed  the  strait  between  France  and  England, 
d  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Here  they  sent  mes- 
igers  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  requesting  per- 
ssion  to  lay  the  purpose  of  their  journey  before  him. 
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Ethelbert,  at  that  time  King  of  Kent,  the  fourth  in  descent 
from  Hengist,  was  a  man  superior  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  possessing  a  calmness  of  judgment  and  freedom 
from  bigotry,  well  qualifying  him  to  play  the  important 
part,  which  the  present  crisis  imposed  upon  him.  He 
was  himself  a  heathen ;  but  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Chari- 
bert,  whom  he  had  married,  was  a  Christian,  and  it  had 
been  specially  stipulated  that  she  was  to  be  permitted  the 
free  exercise  of  her  religion.  Augustine's  mission  there- 
fore did  not  take  him  wholly  by  surprise.  He  returned  a 
wise  and  courteous  answer.  He  was  willing  to  hear  what 
the  strangers  had  to  tell  him;  but  he  could  not  permit 
them  to  enter  his  capital,  which  wotild  be  in  some  degree 
to  acknowledge  their  mission.  He  himself  would  visit 
them,  and  the  interview  should  take  place  in  the  open 
greenwood,  under  an  oak  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  This,  the  tree  accounted  sacred  to  the  gods  he 
had  hitherto  worshipped,  would  at  least  secure  him  from 
the  magical  arts,  which  this  Christian  missionary  was  said 
to  practise.  Under  a  roof  built  by  man,  it  might  be  possi- 
ble for  Augustine  to  use  enchantments  which  would  pre- 
vail over  Ethelbert's  reason ;  but  in  the  spot  where  the 
rites  of  Odin  himself  had  been  celebrated,  and  which  was 
therefore  consecrated  to  him,  such  evil  influence  would 
surely  be  impossible. 

On  the  day  appointed  he  crossed  the  Stour,  accompanied 
by  many  of  his  nobles.  His  chair  was  placed  under  the  oak, 
^nd  his  train  seated  themselves  on  the  greensward  at  his 
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side,  awaiting  the  approach  of  his  strange  visitors.  Pre- 
sently the  sound  of  chanting  was  heard  in  the  distance, 
and  then  the  monks  appeared  in  their  dark  robes,  walking 
two  and  two,  and  intoning  a  litany.  To  these  succeeded 
one  of  the  brethren  carrying  a  silver  cross,  and  another 
the  figure  of  Christ  painted  on  a  board  Last  in  the  pro- 
cession came  Augustine  himself,  towering  high  above  the 
rest,  with  his  two  chief  followers,  Lawrence  on  the  one 
hand,  Peter  on  the  other.  The  king  remained  seated  as 
they  approached;  but  nevertheless  gave  them  a  friendly 
welcome,  professing  himself  ready  to  hear  what  they  had 
to  tell  him.  Augustine  accordingly  stood  forward,  and 
proceeded  to  lay  before  the  king  the  main  outlines  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  his  words  being  repeated,  sentence  by 
sentence,  to  the  king  by  the  interpreter  brought  for  that 
purpose.  Ethelbert  listened  attentively,  and  then  replied 
that  the  matter  was  too  grave  for  him  to  yield  up  the  belief 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  the  gods  in  whom  he 
had  hitherto  trusted ;  but  the  words  that  he  had  heard 
seemed  to  him  wise  and  good,  and  the  strangers  were  wel- 
come to  remain  in  his  kingdom,  and  preach  their  doctrines 
to  any  who  might  be  willing  to  accept  them. 

This  was  as  favourable  an  answer  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances.  Augustine  and  his  followers 
were  permitted  to  proceed  to  Canterbury,  where  they  took 
up  their  abode.  The  king  himself  was  among  their  most 
attentive  hearers ;  and,  on  the  2nd  of  June  ensuing,  he 
publicly  declared  himself  a  Christian,  and  was  baptized. 
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His  adherence  to  the  new  faith  produced,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  great  effect  with  his  people,  who  were  well 
aware  of  the  sincerity  of  his  character  as  well  as  the 
acuteness  of  his  intellect.  Before  many  months  had 
passed,  large  numbers  of  converts  were  made ;  churches 
were  built  (chiefly  at  the  cost  of  King  Ethelbert),  a  monas- 
tery was  founded  and  endowed  to  serve  as  the  residence 
of  the  clergy ;  and  as  many  as  ten  thousand  persons  were 
baptized  in  the  river  Swale  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity. 

Augustine  was  now  consecrated  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  and  received  the  pall  from  Gregory.  The 
latter  knowing,  most  probably,  the  danger  there  would  be 
that  Augustine  would  magnify  unduly  his  new  office, 
warned  him  that  his  jurisdiction  would  extend  no  further 
than  Britain  itself.  He  intimated  also,  though  somewhat 
obscurely,  his  relations  to  the  bishops  of  the  ancient  British 
Church,  which  had  been  established  long  before,  and  still 
existed,  though  driven  by  the  Saxons  into  the  western  and 
south-western  parts  of  the  island. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  early  British  Church 
cannot  with  any  certainty  be  determined ;  but  it  existed, 
beyond  all  reasonable  doiibt,  in  the  second  and  third  dge 
of  Christianity,  and  in  the  fourth  century  was  spread  widely 
over  the  country.  The  Saxon  invasion  overthrew  it  in  all 
the  kingdoms  they  established,  almost  extirpating  the 
clergy ;  excepting  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  to  which  their 
conquests  did  not  extend.  But  the  Church  still  survived  in 
these  portions  of  Britain;  2),nd  there  were  at  least  as  many 
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as  seven  bishops,  exercising  an  authority  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  when  Augustine  landed. 

It  was  obvious  that  these  two  bodies,  both  exercising  a 
lawful  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  name  of  Christ,  vowed 
to  preach  the  same  doctrines  and  obey  the  same  laws, 
could  not  continue  to  stand  aloof  from  one  another.  In 
common  sense,  no  less  than  in  common  charity,  they 
ought  to  unite  and  carry  on  their  work  jointly.  But  there 
were  certain  differences  between  them.  The  British  Church 
retained  the  ancient  Roman  usage  as  regarded  the  cele- 
bration of  Easter,  which  had  been  abandoned  as  incorrect 
by  the  existing  Church  of  Rome.  There  was  also  some 
variation  in  their  baptismal  form  from  that  in  use  among 
the  Romans.  These  points  of  difference  would  have  to  be 
accommodated ;  but  they  were,  neither  of  them,  matters 
of  vital  consequence,  and  might  without  difficulty  be 
arranged.  It  was  also  obvious  that  either  Augustine  and  his 
brethren  must  accept  the  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Caer- 
leon,  the  chief  among  the  Welsh  bishops,  or  the  latter 
must  accept  his.  But  here  too  a  satisfactory  settlement 
might  have  been  secured,  if  both  parties  had  been  prepared 
to  debate  the  question  in  a  cordial  and  brotherly  spirit. 
Considering  the  pre- eminence  which  the  See  of  Rome  en- 
joyed among  the  Western  Churches  at  this  time,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  British  bishops  would  have  consented 
to  acknowledge  Augustine  as  their  Archbishop.  But 
Augustine  unhappily  was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the 
British  prelates  were  in  some  sort  rebels  against  lawful 
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authority,  and  must  be  reduced  to  unconditional  submis- 
sion. He  considered  it  to  be  an  act  of  condescension  on 
his  part  to  negociate  at  all ;  and  the  messages  which  he  sent 
to  them  were  in  the  tone  of  one  who  was  justly  offended 
by  the  disrespect  of  his  inferiors,  though  nevertheless 
willing  to  accept  their  contrition. 

The  bishops  of  the  British  Church  were  not  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  this  view  of  the  matter.  They  felt  that 
their  authority  was  equal  to  that  of  Augustine  himself;  and 
their  title  to  respect,  on  the  grounds  of  antiquity  and  his- 
tory, greater  than  any  he  could  produce.  Their  bishops  in 
times  past  had  attended  the  CEcumenical  Councils  of  the 
Church  Catholic  ;  they  could  boast  their  men  of  learning, 
their  martyrs,  and  their  saints  ;  they  had  withstood  kings, 
and  converted  nations.  True,  they  had  been  persecuted 
by  the  Pagans,  and  their  numbers  sorely  thinned  by  the 
swords  of  their  adversaries.  But  even  so  had  the  Primitive 
Church  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen ;  and  that  fact 
was  held  to  be  a  title  to  the  reverence,  not  the  slight  esteem, 
of  Christendom.  The  church  of  Patrick,  and  Piran,  and 
Dubritius,  and,  they  might  well  add,  of  Columba,  was 
second  to  none  which  the  Christian  world  contained. 
They  did  not  indeed  refuse  to  confer  with  Augustine  as  he 
proposed  ;  but  when  they  heard  him  require,  as  the  con- 
dition of  union,  that  they  should  agree  to  assimilate  their 
practices  and  ritual  in  all  respects  to  his,  and  that  with- 
out regard  to  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  such  a 
change,  but  simply  because  he  chose  to  insist  upon  it — 
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they  refused  with  equal  peremptoriness  to  comply.  "  Be 
it  known  to  you/'  they  said,  "  that  we  are  already  obedient 
subjects  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, and  of  every  pious  Christian  as  well,  in  that  we  are 
bound  to  love  them  all,  each  in  their  degree,  with  perfect 
charity,  and  in  that  we  are  bound  to  help  every  one  of 
them,  both  by  word  and  deed,  to  become  and  continue 
the  children  of  God.  This  obedience  we  are  ready  to 
give,  now  and  always.  But  other  obedience  than  this  we 
do  not  recognize  as  being  due  to  him,  whom  you  call 
*  Pope '  and  *  Father  of  fathers.'  For  us  we  are  under  the 
government  of  the  Bishop  of  Caerleon ;  who  has  been  set 
over  us  by  Divine  authority  in  things  spiritual." 

After  this  interchange  of  angry  words,  the  conference 
broke  up.*  But  both  parties  doubtless  felt  that  such  a 
result  was  not  creditable  to  them.    A  second  meeting,  on 

*  Bede  relates  that  Augustine,  on  hearing  their  refusal,  proposed 
that  the  dispute  should  l)e  terminated  by  a  direct  appeal  to  Heaven; 
to  which  the  other  party  consented,  though  somewhat  unwillingly. 
A  blind  man  was  brought,  and  the  British  bishops  were  invited  to 
restore  him  to  sight  by  their  intercession.  They  tried,  but  failed. 
Then  Augustine,  in  his  turn  praying  that  God  would  be  pleased  to 
attest  his  authority  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  miracle,  the  blind 
man  immediately  received  his  sight.  But  the  most  trustworthy 
authorities  believe  that  this  is  an  interpolation  in  Bede's  narrative. 
In  it  Augustine's  demeanour  is  represented  as  quite  different,  from  what 
it  is  described  as  having  been  throughout  the  interview.  Moreover  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  produced  the  slightest  effect  on  his  opponents; 
which  would  surely  be  incredible,  if  such  an  occurrence  had  really 
taken  place.  We  know  that  such  interpolations  were  far  froin  un- 
commoq, 
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the  same  spot  probably  as  the  firsts  was  agreed  upon,  and 
on  the  appointed  day  Augustine  and  his  followers  had 
repaired  to  the  great  oak,  near  the  Ferry  of  the  Severn  (as 
the  reader  has  heard  at  the  outset  of  this  story),  to  meet 
the  British  delegates ;  who  in  all  likelihood  came  from 
Caerleon  in  Monmouthshire,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles 
distant.  The  latter  seem  to  have  been  earnest  in  their 
desire  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  question ;  inclined 
to  cede  even  their  just  rights,  if  they  could  lawfully  do  so, 
rather  than  that  enmity  should  continue  between  the  ser- 
vants of  the  same  Lord.  Not  knowing  how  to  resolve  their 
doubts,  they  repaired  for  counsel  to  an  aged  hermit  whose 
reputation  stood  high  for  wisdom  and  sanctity.  To  him  they 
propounded  their  difficulty.  The  answer  of  the  anchorite 
was, "  if  Augustine  was  a  man  of  God  they  would  do  well  to 
follow  him."  But  how,  they  inquired,  were  they  to  know 
whether  he  was  a  man  of  God  or  not  ?  "  What  are  the  signs 
which  Scripture  gives  of  a  true  Christian  ?"  returned  the 
hermit: — " '  Take  My  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  Me  ;  for 
I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.'  He  then  who  is  Christ's  true 
servant,  will  be  thus  meek  and  lowly.  He  who  is  exacting 
and  proud,  is  no  man  of  God.*'  But  even  this  reply  did 
not  resolve  their  difficulty.  To  what  test  were  they  to 
subject  Augustine,  which  would  determine  whether  he  was 
thus  proud  or  humble  of  heart  ?  "  So  arrange  it,"  was  the 
reply  of  their  counsellor, ''  that  he  shall  arrive  first  at  the 
place  of  meeting.  If  when  he  sees  you  approach,  he  rises 
up  to  greet  you,  then  recognize  in  him  the  true  servant 
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of  your  Master.     If  he  remains  seated,  refuse  to  hear 
-him." 

And  now  (as  we  have  seen)  the  Roman  Archbishop  was 
seated  in  such  state  as  he  could  assume  in  a  "  presence- 
chamber,  canopied  only  by  the  blue  sky  and  the  green 
branches  of  the  oak,  and  carpeted  by  the  fresh  grass  and 
the  lowly  flowers,  which  God  has  made  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  that  they  may  become  teachers  of  humility." 
But  Augustine  paid  but  little  heed  to  such  suggestions,  if 
indeed  they  occurred  to  him  at  all.  His  mind  was  filled 
with  the  idea,  that  a  firm  and  uncompromising  demeanour 
alone  could  secure  his  rights,  and  those  of  his  patron, 
Gregory.  Perhaps  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  consulta- 
tion with  the  hermit,  he  might  have  acted  differently.  But 
few  acts  of  folly  would  be  committed,  if  men  could  be  aware 
beforehand  of  their  consequences. 

And  now  the  British  delegates  appeared,  walking  in 
procession,  and  wearing  the  simple  dress  of  the  Celtic 
Church.  There  were  seven  bishops  among  them: 
St.  David^s,  Llandaff,  Llanbadarn,  St.  Asaph,  Gloucester, 
and  (as  has  been  conjectured)  Margam  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, and  Llanafan-fawr.  Their  spokesman  was  Dinath, 
Abbot  of  Bangor,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  accom- 
panied by  many  learned  men  from  his  convent. 

True  to  his  resolution,  Augustine  remained  seated,  and 
addressed  them  once  more  in  the  tone  of  a  superior, 
though  one  who  was  willing  to  come  to  terms  with  his 
opponents.    "  I  only  ask  three  things  of  you,"  he  said  ; 
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"  in  the  first  place,  that  you  keep  Easter  as  we  do  ;  in  the 
second,  that  you  should  administer  baptism  in  accordance 
with  our  ritual ;  in  the  third,  that  you  unite  with  us  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  heathen.  With 
your  other  peculiarities  we  will  patiently  bear." 

Dinath  replied  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  accept  as 
their  superior,  one  who  treated  them  with  unprovoked  dis- 
respect. If  such  was  his  demeanour  towards  them  while 
they  were  still  independent  of  his  authority,  what  would 
be  their  usage,  if  they  voluntarily  placed  themselves  under 
it  ?  Augustine  seems  to  have  been  stung  by  the  answer, 
and  to  have  lost  whatever  self-control  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself.  He  severely  reproved  their  implacable  spirit. 
He  charged  them  with  wishing  to  perpetuate  a  feud 
between  Christian  churches.  He  warned  them  that  the 
consequences  would  be  fatal  to  themselves.  "  I  foresee," 
he  exclaimed,  "  that  if  you  will  not  have  peace  with  your 
brethren,  you  will  have  war  with  your  enemies ;  tf  you 
will  not  preach  the  way  of  life  to  the  Angles,  they  will  be- 
come ministers  of  death  to  you." 

With  these  words  he  broke  up  the  conference  and  returned 
to  Canterbury.  Probably  his  angry  words  would  not  have 
attracted  much  attention,  but  for  a  calamitous  event  which 
took  place  a  few  years  afterwards — some  say  scarcely  a 
year  after  the  interview,  some  say  a  year  or  two  after 
Augustine's  death — ^but  certainly  near  enough  to  the  meet- 
ing between  Augustine  and  the  Britons  to  allow  of  the 
words  then  spoken  by  him  to  be  fresh  in  men's  remem- 
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brance.    When  he  threatened  the  Britons  with  vengeance 
by  the  swords  of  the  heathen  for  their  refusal  to  co-operate 
with  him,  he  probably  meant  no  more  than  that  the 
Saxons,  with  their  fierce  and  bloody  practices,  would 
inevitably  be  a  scourge  to  their  neighbours,  unless  con- 
verted to  Christ.    But  when  Ethelfred,  the  Pagan  King  of 
Bemicia,  attacked  and  destroyed  the  monastery  of  Bangor, 
of  which  Dinath  was  abbot,  putting  to  the  sword  as  many 
as  twelve  hundred  of  the  monks — the  massacre  was  held 
to  be   the  Divine  fulfilment  of   Augustine's    sentence. 
Hence,  while  the  Welsh  denounce  the  Roman  Archbishop 
as  vindictive  and  murderous,  charging  him  with  stirring 
up  Ethelfred  to  this  sacrilegious  and  bloody  deed,  Bede 
and  others  endue  Augustine  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
consider  the  slaughter  of  these  monks  to  resemble  that  of 
the  children  at  Bethel,  who  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
bears  for  their  contempt  of  the  prophet  Elisha.    "  And 
so,"  writes  Bede,  "the  prophecy  of  the  holy  Bishop 
Augustine   was   fulfilled,   that   the   treacherous   people 
might  feel  the  revenge  of  temporal  ruin,  because  they  had 
despised  the  counsels  of  eternal  salvation." 

But  Augustine  cannot  be  numbered  among  the  prophets, 
unless  every  angry  man  who  foretells  that  evil  will  befall 
those  who  are  pursuing  an  unwise  policy,  is  also  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  list.  Nor  can  he  justly  be  charged  with  the 
revengeful  spirit  imputed  to  him.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  affirming  that  either  directly,  by  his  oWn  repre- 
sentations, or  indirectly  through  the  influence  of  Ethelbert, 
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he  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  Saxon  King  of  Northumber- 
land to  the  slaughter  of  t)i^  monks  of  Bangor.  It  is  doing 
him  no  more  than  the  barest  justice  to  believe,  that  the  mas- 
sacre in  question  would  have  deeply  grieved  him,  if  it  had 
happened  during  his  lifetime;  and  that  he  would  have  been 
shocked  beyond  measure  at  the  notion,  that  any  words  of 
his  had  been  the  cause  of  a  calahiity  so  cruel  and  so  unde- 
served. Augustine,  however,  is  justly  chargeable  with  want 
of  the  humility  with  which  all  Christians  ought  to  be  endued, 
but,  above  all,  the  missionary  who  goes  forth  to  convert 
others  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  Here  was  a  man  sent  out  to 
be  the  very  Apostle  of  peace,  who,  through  his  pride,  not 
only  failed  to  establish  it,  but  rendered  its  establishment 
for  many  years  to  come  almost  impossible.  When  his 
successor  Laurentius,  whose  eyes  had  been  fully  opened  to 
the  grave  error  which  Augustine  had  committed,  en- 
deavoured to  repair  it  by  addressing  a  conciliatory  letter 
to  the  British  Church,  he  found  that  it  was  too  late.  That 
generation  at  least  was  hopelessly  alienated.  The  other 
Celtic  churches  made  common  cause  with  that  of  Britain 
conceiving  themselves  to  be  insulted  by  the  disrespect 
shown  to  their  brethren.  The  Italian  missionaries  were 
regarded  as  aliens  and  intruders,  inclined  to  trample  on 
the  rights  of  the  native  Christians ;  and  when  Dagan,  one 
of  the  Celtic  bishops,  came  to  Canterbury,  some  years 
after  the  unfortunate  meeting  at  Augustine's  Oak,  he  re- 
fused to  hold  any  communion  with  the  Roman  mission- 
)ari^  or  even  to  eat  in  their  company.    For  many  years 
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the  points  of  difference  between  the  two  churches  con- 
tinued to  cause  mutual  ill-will  and  distrust ;  and  though, 
fifty  years  subsequently,  Frithona,  the  first  Saxon  Arch- 
bishop, succeeded  in  closing  the  wound,  which  had  so  long 
rankled  and  festered  in  the  body  of  Christ,  it  was  even 
then  slow  in  healing. 

It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  how  many  offences 
might  have  been  avoided,  how  much  misery  averted,  how 
many  souls  that  perished  in  heathen  darkness  brought  to 
the  light  of  the  everlasting  day, — if  Augustine,  at  that 
memorable  interview  by  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  had  re- 
membered the  Apostolic  injunction  in  the  Epistle  to-day, 
"  All  of  you  be  subject  one  to  another,  and  be  clothed 
with  humility;  for  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble." 


No.  XXXVII. 
Jrrttttk  Sitttbag  after  ^tinitB- 

THE  WILD  BOAR'S  BROOD. 
St  Luke  vi.  38. 

N  the  year  867  the  Kingdom  of  Deira,  comprising 
all  the  northern  counties  of  England  with  the 
exception  of  Northumberland — was  in  a  state  of 
great  commotion  and  alarm.    The  first  great  Danish  in- 
vasion had  burst  upon  the  inhabitants  like  a  devouring 
flood.    It  was  true  that  the  country  for  a  long  time  past 
had  been  in  an  unsettled  state  ;  for  England  had  not  yet 
become  consolidated  into  one  kingdom.    Thirty  or  forty 
years  before,  the  genius  of  Egbert,  King  of  Wessex,  had 
almost  succeeded  in  securing  a  union  of  the  petty  Saxon 
sovereignties  under  one  sceptre.      But  though  Eanred, 
King  of  Bemiciaj^lhe  last  of  the  independent  princes,  had 
given  in  a  nominal  submission  to  his  authority,  yet  the  death 
of  Egbert  shortly  afterwards  checked,  for  the  time,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  he  had  so  successfully  carried  on.  His  son 
Ethelwulf,  a  weak  and  indolent  though  amiable  man,  was  al* 
together  unequal  to  the  critical  position,  in  which  he  found 
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himself  placed.  The  son  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  the  father  of  the  greatestamong  them  all,  he  may  fanci- 
fully be  compared  to  a  link  of  inferior  metal,  uniting  together 
two  jewels  of  the  rarest  value.  There  is  no  instance  in 
history,  where  the  loss  which  a  nation  endures,  by  being 
subjected  to  a  ruler  incompetent  to  his  position,  is  more 
disastrously  exhibited,  than  in  that  of  Ethelwulf.  The 
Black  Danes  were  indeed  formidable  invaders.  Their 
martial  spirit,  their  powers  of  endurance,  their  insatiable 
thirst  for  blood  and  plunder,  rendered  them  as  terrible 
enemies  as  any  nation  ever  encountered.  But  the  strength 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  if  united  under  one  able 
and  determined  chief,  would  have  been  more  than  equal  to 
the  occasion.  The  last  military  exploit  of  Egbert's  reign 
was  to  inflict  a  terrible  defeat  on  the  most  powerful  Danish 
force  which  had  yet  attacked  England,  aided  though  it  had 
been  by  the  native  Britons.  Had  he  lived,  it  is  improbable 
they  would  have  attempted  a  second  invasion.  Alfred, 
again,  in  the  succeeding  generation,  though  he  had  a 
more  difficult  contest  to  wage,  in  consequence  of  the 
Danes  having  been  permitted  to  establish  themselves  in 
England,  nevertheless  succeeded  at  length  in  completely 
crushing  them.  If  his  succession  had  followed  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  three  feeble  reigns  of  his  father  and  brothers,  Eng- 
land would  in  all  likehhood  have  been  spared  the  fearful 
sufferings  she  underwent. 
But  encouraged  by  the  incapacity  or  indolence  of  the 
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Saxon  Kings,  a  formidable  Danish  host  had  now  landed  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  England,  marched  into  Yorkshire,  and 
captured  York  itself.  The  inhabitants  fled  everywhere 
before  them,  well  aware  that  no  submission  would  disarm 
them — that  neither  sex,  nor  age,  nor  infancy,  would  offer 
any  protection  against  their  barbarous  cruelties.  They  hid 
themselves  in  the  most  retired  recesses  of  the  woods  and 
caves,  only  venturing  to  look  on  from  a  distance  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  their  dreaded  foes,  and  hoping  every  hour  to 
hear  of  the  arrival  of  the  Saxon  kings,  Osbert  and  Ella ;  who 
were  said  to  be  advancing  from  the  north  to  oppose  them. 
Among  others  who  had  in  this  manner  fled  from  their 
homes,  were  some  monks  from  ome  of  the  convents  which 
the  city  of  York  contained,  Against  almost  any  other 
enemy  the  religious  habit  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
protection  :  but  the  Danes  not  only  worshipped  the  gods 
of  the  heathen,  but  were  actuated  by  a  deadly  hatred  of 
Christianity,  which  stimulated  them  to  redouble  their 
atrocities  whensoever  its  ministers  were  concerned.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  reported  in  the  city  that  the  Danes  had 
crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  and  were  moving  on 
York,  their  course  being  plainly  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
smoke  of  the  villages  which  they  set  on  fire — the  whole  of 
the  brethren  quitted  their  convent,  taking  with  them  their 
sacred  vessels  and  vestments,  which  the  heathen  would 
sacrilegiously  have  profaned,  and  retired  to  a  place  of 
security  at  some  distance  from  the  city.  Scouts  were 
however  placed  at  points  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
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road  the  whole  way  to  York,  with  orders  to  give  instant 
information,  if  the  Northmen  should  show  any  disposition 
to  pursue  the  fugitives.  This  done,  they  felt  for  the  present 
tolerably  secure;  and  the  more  so,  because  it  was  now  cer- 
tain that  the  two  rival  kings,  who  had  so  long  carried  on  a 
deadly  warfare,  had  arranged  their  differences  and  were 
marching  together  to  meet  the  invaders. 

"  These  Northmen  be  the  very  fiends  themselves,"  said 
Father  Kenulph,  a  monk  of  middle  age,  whose  torn  gar- 
ments, stained  with  mire,  showed  the  haste  with  which  he 
had  travelled.  "  They  are  not  satisfied  with  slaying  the 
men  whom  they  encounter,  whether  they  carry  weapons 
or  not,  but  they  slaughter  the  women  too,  yea,  and  the 
very  children.  York  this  morning  was  filled  with  a  crowd 
of  peasants,  who  had  escaped  on  the  backs  of  their  horses 
from  the  burning  villages.  The  tales  they  relate  are 
enough  to  freeze  the  blood  in  one's  veins." 

"  Yea,"  said  Oswald,  another  monk  of  the  same  convent, 
"  it  is  well  that  these  fiends  always  march  afoot.  If  they 
used  horses  to  pursue  our  countrymen,  not  a  man  would 
be  left  alive." 

"Not  a  man  wiV/ be  left  alive,"  said  Kenulph,  "unless 
King  Ella  hath  with  him  force  sufficient  to  •overpower 
and  slay  them  to  a  man.  Hitherto  they  have  visited 
England  in  small  numbers,  one  or  two  shipsfiill  k  the 
most,  and  have  contented  themselves  with  landing  and 
plundering,  and  then  putting  to  sea  again  !  but  now  they 
are  beginning  to  invade  the  country  in  large  hosts,  and  to 
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establish  themselves  in  strongholds ;  and  more  are  con< 
tinually  arriving,  so  that  the  whole  land  will  be  overrun 
with  them  if  this  continue. 

"  Fear  not,"  said  Athulph,  a  Franklin,  or  small  landed 
proprietor,  "  King  Ella  is  certain  to  prevail  against  these 
barbarians.  For  my  part  I  look  anxiously  for  his  arrival, 
that  I  may  put  on  helmet  and  breastplate,  and  help  to  re- 
quite these  butchers  in  kind  for  some  of  the  blood  they 
have  shed." 

"  I  trust  it  may  be  as  thou  sayest,  worthy  Athulph,"  said 
Father  Oswald.  ''But  King  Ella,  as  I  fear,  though  a 
brave  and  experienced  general,  is  scarce  likely  to  prosper 
in  his  encounter  with  these  Danes.  He  cannot  hope  that 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  will  be  with  him." 

"  The  blessing  of  Heaven  not  with  him  !"  exclaimed 
Athulph  in  great  astonishment  "  With  whom  then  should 
it  be  ?  Why  this  Inguar  who  is,  I  learn,  a  chief  leader  of 
their  host — he  declares  himself  the  open  enemy  of  God ;  and 
all  Christians  who  fall  into  his  hands,  are  subjected  to  the 
most  frightful  tortures,  merely  because  they  bear  the  name 
of  Christ.  Surely  if  the  Lord  ever  fought  against  any,  it 
would  be  against  such  as  these.  Why,  hast  thou  heard 
the  tale,  how  these  invaders  dealt  with  the  monasteries  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Humber  ?" 

"  Yea,  we  have  heard  it,"  said  Father  Kenulph,  with  a 
shudder,  "  or  we  had  not  ourselves  fled  this  morning.  As 
our  abbot  told  us,  we  were  not  called  upon  in  this  instance 
to  submit  to  death  for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  for  these  bar- 
t»$uians  do  not  offer  life  on  condition  of  their  captives 
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renouncing  the  Cross,  as  others  do,  in  which  case  a  brave 
confession  and  martyrdom  may  avail  to  their  conversion. 
They  simply  hew  down  all  whom  they  may  meet;  or  if 
they  slay  them  not  on  the  instant,  crucify  or  impale  them 
without  further  inquiry.  Good  truth,  from  all  I  have 
been  told  respecting  them,  they  are  as  men  wholly  dis- 
traught, raving  maniacs,  or  furious  drunkaids." 

"  Thou  art  right,  Father,"  said  Athulph.  "  Nay,  they 
consider  this  madness  of  which  thou  speakest,  to  be 
worthy  of  all  honour.  Such  among  them,  as  are  counted 
the  bravest  warriors,  endeavour  to  rouse  themselves  to  this 
fury,  shouting,  screaming,  tearing  their  flesh  with  their 
teeth,  till  they  become  furious  as  famished  wolves.  In  this 
state  they  will  tear  off  their  armour  and  rush  upon  the 
weapons  of  their  enemies,  paying  no  more  heed  to  wounds 
and  blows,  than  as  though  they  were  assailing  unarmed  men. 
But  to  return  to  what  we  were  speaking  about ;  wherefore 
should  not  Heaven  favour  the  cause  of  Ella  ?'* 

"Because  he  bringeth  but  an  ill  conscience  to  the 
battle,*'  answered  the  monk.  "  Thou  knowest  the  leaders 
of  this  host — whose  sons  they  are,  I  should  say  ?" 

"  Yea,  surely,"  said  Athulph.  "  They  are  the  sons  of 
one  who  was  in  his  day  as  bloody  and  barbarous  as  them- 
selves. They  are  the  children  of  Ragnar,  the  Wild  Boar, 
as  he  was  wont  to  term  himself ;  and  he  was  well-named, 
for  no  animal  of  the  forest  is  so  fierce  and  cruel.  These 
present  men  are  the  '  brood  of  the  Wild  Boar,'  and  are 
faithful  likenesses  of  their  parent." 
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*'  Doubtless,"  said  Oswald,  "but  pirate  and  outlaw  though 
he  was,  yet  the  sentence  Ella,  pronounced  against  htm 
— was  it  worthy,  thinkest  thou,  of  a  Christian  man?" 

"How,"  exclaimed  the  Franklin,  "He  was  taken  in  tlie 
act  of  plundering  and  slaying  peaceable  and  unoffending 
men.  His  hands,  like  those  of  his  sons,  were  stained  with 
the  murder  of  God's  servants.  Wouldst  thou  have  had  his 
life  spared?  Wouldst  thoti  have  sent  him  forth  again 
to  torture  and  slay  our  countrymen  P  for  be  sure  he  would 
have  scoffed  at  and  despised  any  weak  relenting  on  the 
king's  part,  had  he  shown  such." 

"  I  know  not  that  he  would  have  done  so,"  said  Os- 
wald. "  It  seemeth  to  me,  that  in  these  days  men  have 
wholly  forgotten  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  '  Be  ye 
merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful.'  I  do  not  say 
that  Ragnar  should  have  gone  unpunished — it  may 
be  that  his  crimes  deserved  death.  But  in  any  case  ti 
glut  his  vengeance  upon  his  captive  by  inflicting  upon  hin 
long  protracted  agonies,  yea,  the  most  frightful  form  o 
death,  that  the  evil  imagination  of  man  can  conceive— dotl 
this  befit  one,  who  professes  to  be  the  servant  of  Christ  ?" 

"  Aye,'his  death  was  indeed  ahorrible  one,"  said  Athulph 
"Yet  I  have  heard  also  that  he  heeded  it  not,  and  did  no 
entreat  that  his  sentence  might  be  altered." 

"That  is  to  say,"  rejoined  the  monk,  "his  fierce  ani 
hardened  spirit  did  not  give  way  under  sufferings  whict 
none  can  think  of  without  a  shudder.  But  how  can  that  pal 
liate  the  cruelty  of  his  conqueror?    No,  I  cannot  but  fear 
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that  as  the  king  would  not  heed  the  saying  of  his  Lord, 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  that  other  saying,  which  followeth 
so  shortly  after,  may  ere  long  be  brought  home  to  him." 

"  What  saying  dost  thou  mean,  my  brother  ?"  inquired 
Father  Kenulph. 

"  With  the  same  measure  that  ye  mete  withal,  it  shall 
be  measured  to  you  again,"  returned  Oswulph,  solemnly. 
**  May  it  be  otherwise,  for  the  sake  of  this  land  and  people, 
no  less  than  for  the  sake  of  Ella  himself." 

The  Franklin,  who  was  only  half  convinced,  would  have 
replied ;  but  at  this  juncture  scouts  came  hunying  in,  an- 
nouncing the  approach  of  the  Northumbrian  kings  with  a 
force  well  armed  and  appointed,  and  numerous  enough, 
as  was  exultingly  declared,  to  deliver  the  land  from  the 
swarm  of  fiends,  with  which  it  was  now  overspread. 
Athulph  hastened  to  arm  himself,  while  the  two  monks  re- 
tired to  a  neighbouring  cabin,  there  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  for  the  victory  of  their  countrymen. 

The  habits  and  sentiments  of  the  Northern  pirates  were 
so  extraordinary,  thatif  they  had  not  been  attested  by  his- 
torians of  undisputed  credit,  we  should  be  inclined  to  reject 
as  impossible,  the  stories  recorded  respecting  them.  They 
seem  simply  to  have  passed  their  lives  in  inflicting  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  misery,  not  only  on  others,  but 
on  themselves  also.  If  we  can  conceive  the  possibility  of 
some  malevolent  spirit  being  permitted  to  order  the  lot  of 
human  kind  without  check  or  limit,  he  might  have  devised 
for  them  such  a  life  as  these  Northmen  passed.  From  their 
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childhood  they  were  brought  up  to  kill  and  torture  all  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact,  though  they  never  had  re- 
ceived, or  were  likely  to  receive,  the  slightest  injury  from 
them.  They  plundered  and  laid  v/aste  every  land  which 
they  invaded,  merely  from  the  love  of  devastation.  They 
carried  off  spoil  indeed  of  all  kinds — gold  and  silver, 
jewels,  slaves,  and  cattle  ;  but  it  was  their  custom  to  kill 
everything  living,  as  soon  as  they  reached  their  strong- 
holds, and  to  bury  what  could  not  be  destroyed,  in  some 
spot  where  it  was  not  likely  to  be  discovered,  for  feai*  that 
their  children  should  be  tempted  by  the  possession  of 
wealth  to  forego  a  life  of  piracy.  They  indulged  the 
lower,  and  most  brutal,  passipns  of  man's  nature,  without 
any  mixture  of  the  sentiment,  with  which  other  nations 
have  endeavoured  to  veil  their  deformity.  They  would 
gorge  themselves  on  raw  flesh  and  blood,  and  drink  to  the 
most  furious  excess — none  being  permitted  to  refuse  the 
wooden  goblet,  which  made  the  round  of  the  banqueters 
until  nature  was  overpowered.  The  women,  who  had 
been  the  victims  of  their  brutality,  they  would  torture  and 
slay  without  scruple.  They  would  tear  the  infant  from 
the  breast  and  toss  it  on  their  spears  in  hideous  sport. 

Horrible  as  these  atrocities  were,  there  was  yet  this 
mitigation  of  the  evil,  that  for  many  generations  it  was 
limited  to  the  sea  coasts  of  Norway  and  the  Baltic — 
almost  entirely  indeed  to  those  parts  which  lay  nearest  to 
the  shores  of  Sleswick  and  Jutland.  But  early,  it  is 
believed,  in  the  ninth  century  Ragnar  L,odbro|f,  who  is 
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said  to  have  been  "  King  of  the  Islands  "—those,  that  is 
to  say,  lying  off  the  Danish  coast— having  been  expelled 
from  his  kingdom,  led  his  followers  into  the  German  and 
Atlantic  Oceans,  and  commenced  the  system  of  piracy  on 
the  coasts  of  the  European  kingdoms ;  which  for  many 
subsequent  generations  inflicted  so  much  loss  and  suffering. 
After  many  years  of  successful  brigandage,  Ragnar 
resolved  to  build  two  ships  of  a  size  hitherto  unknown  to 
the  Northmen ;  doubtless  hoping  in  this  way  to  carry 
about  with  him  a  numerous  force,  without  the  danger  of 
the  vessels  being  separated  by  storm  or  accident.  With 
these  he  sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  land- 
ing and  plundering  as  was  his  wont,  until  in  process  of 
time  he  reached  the  Northumbrian  territory.  But  bad 
weather  coming  on,  it  was  found  that  he  did  not  possess 
skill  enough  for  the  navigation  of  vessels  of  so  large  a 
burden.  They  were  driven  on  shore,  so  much  injured 
that  they  could  not  be  repaired.  Thrown  on  a  hostile 
coast,  with  only  a  small  band  of  followers,  his  only  hope 
of  safety  lay  in  retiring  to  some  unfrequented  spot,  and 
there  constructing  fresh  vessels  ;  or  in  seizing  upon  some 
belonging  to  the  fishermen  of  the  neighbouring  ports. 
But  Ragnar,  like  a  true  Northman,  paid  no  sort  of  heed  to 
the  perils  with  which  he  was  environed.  His  scanty  band 
had  no  sooner  landed  in  safety,  than  he  proceeded  to 
slaughter  the  inhabitants  and  lay  waste  their  property. 
Ella,  the  Saxon  King  of  Deira,  marched  against  him  with 
a  force,  whjph  Ragnar  was  wholly  unable  to  resist.    The 
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Northmen  gathered  themselves  together  into  a  compact 
band  and  fought  with  desperation  to  the  last  Ragnar 
himself  is  said  four  times  to  have  broken  through  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  ;  but  his  efforts  were  wholly  in  vain. 
One  by  one,  his  companions  were  hewn  down,  and  he 
himself  was  taken  alive. 

It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  an  enemy,  who  had  caused 
woes  so  terrible  and  so  unprovoked  as  Ragnar,  should 

r 

have  been  the  object  of  no  common  hate  ;  nor  could  it  be 
expected  that  his  life  would  be  spared,  taken  as  he  was 
red-handed  in  the  very  act  of  rapine  and  murder.  But 
the  cruel  doom  he  underwent  was  one  which  nothing 
could  justify ;  and  which  it  is  dreadful  to  think  that  a 
Christian  king  should  have  inflicted.  He  was  cast  into  a 
dungeon  swarming  with  venomous  serpents,  and  left  there 
to  perish.  The  guards  placed  to  prevent  his  escape,  and 
who  hoped  perhaps  to  have  their  ears  regaled  with  his 
shrieks  of  agony  or  entreaties  for  mercy,  heard  nought  but 
the  wild  quida,  or  death  song,  with  which  he  solaced  the 
fearful  sufferings  of  his  dungeon.  This  death  song  has 
been  preserved,  and  affords  a  strange  picture  of  those 
wild  and  dreadful  times.  Ragnar  first  relates  his  exploits 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  Norway ;  afterwards  on 
*  those  of  Flanders  and  Scotland,  the  Hebrides  and  Ireland. 
He  then  tells  how  he  attacked  the  island  of  Anglesea  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  England.  "  Fifty  times  and  one,"  he 
says,  "  have  I  called  my  people  out  to  battle."  From  his 
childhood  to  his  dying  day — hesieclares — he  had  grasped 
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the  spear  and  feasted  on  the  slaughter  of  mankind.  He  de- 
lights to  recount  what  seas  of  blood  he  had  shed,  how  he 
had  satiated  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field 
with  the  carcases  of  his  enemies ;  what  dismay  and  suffer- 
ing he  had  caused ;  how  many  widows  and  orphans  he 
had  made  ;  adding  that  he  does  not  think  that  in  these 
respects  any  sovereign  would  ever  be  more  famous  than 
himself.  He  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  his  reverse  of 
fortune,  consoling  himself  with  the  prospects  of  drinking 
the  ale  from  hollow  skulls  in  the  halls  of  Baldur  for 
ever ;  and  especially  with  the  thought  that  the  "  Wild- 
boar's  brood "  would  hereafter  revenge  his  death,  by  in- 
flicting equal,  or  greater,  suffering  on  his  tormentors. 

All  Ragnar's  companions  having  perished  with  him,  it 
was  probably  some  time  before  the  tale  reached  the  ears 
of  his  sons  Inguar  and  Ubba,  at  that  time  in  their  native 
country;  but  they  at  once  prepared  themselves  to  avengehim. 
They  gathered  as  large  a  force,  as  it  was  in  their  power 
to  raise,  and  sailed  in  the  following  year,  866,  for  Eng- 
land, landing  on  the  coast  of  East  Anglia.  Whether 
their  selection  of  this  spot  was  caused  by  a  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  true  author  and  place  of  their  father's 
death,  or  by  policy,  or  by  caprice,  or,  lastly,  by  stress  of 
weather,  cannot  now  be  determined.  At  all  events  they 
landed,  and  passed  the  winter  these.  Edmund,  the 
tributary  King  of  East  Anglia,  suffered  them  to  remain 
unmolested  through  the  winter.  He  even  complied  with 
the  demands  they  made  on  him^.to  be  supplied  with  prQ- 
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visions  and  horses.  This  fatal  inaction  was  probably  due 
to  the  distracted  state  of  England  at  the  time ;  men  taking 
no  steps  against  the  common  enemy,  because  each 
secretly  believed  that  the  violence  of  the  invaders  was 
directed  not  against  himself,  but  his  neighbours. 

Eight  kings  and  twenty  jarls,  allies  and  friends  of  the 
house  of  Ragnar,  had  joined  the  expedition.  Having  com- 
pleted their  preparations,  and  augmented  their  forces 
during  the  winter,  they  marched,  as  the  reader  has  heard, 
northwards  in  the  spring,  and  crossing  the  Humber,  seized 
without  opposition  upon  York. 

Soon  after  their  occupation  of  the  city,  the  army  of  the 
Saxon  kings  arrived  by  forced  marches  from  the  north. 
Eight  of  the  Saxon  earls  had  united  their  forces  to  those  of 
the  two  monarchs,  so  that  their  whole  army  was  probably 
not  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Danes,  and  was  far 
superior  to  it  in  discipline  and  military  knowledge.  Im- 
mediately on  his  arrival,  without  allowing  the  Danes  time 
to  arrange  their  troops  for  battle,  Ella  made  his  attack. 
After  a  short  resistance  the  Northmen  gave  way  and  fled, 
after  the  disorderly  fashion  of  barbarians,  for  shelter  into 
the  city.  Following  up  their  victory,  the  Saxons  burst 
through  the  slight  walls,  with  which  York  at  that  time  seems 
to  have  been  slirrounded,  and  pursued  the  Danes  into 
the  town.  This  proved  a  most  disastrous  step.  Within  the 
naijow  streets  of  one  of  the  cities  of  that  day,  the  troops 
could  not  act  together.  The  battle  became  a  series  of  single 
combats  ;  and  this  was  just  the  point  in  which  the  Danes 
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were  superior  to  their  enemies.  After  much  disorderly  fight- 
ing the  Saxons  were  driven  out  of  the  city,  pursued  on  all 
sides  by  the  Northmen,  and  were  cut  down  in  their  flight 
with  irremediable  slaughter.  Osbert,  happily  for  himself, 
fell  in  the  action.  Ella  was  taken  alive,  and  his  capture 
reported  to  the  Danish  leaders. 

It  is  needless  to  relate  with  what  exultation  these 
tidings  were  received.  Immediately  after  the  battle  the 
victorious  Northmen  thronged  to  the  spot  where  the  chiefs 
were  assembled.  It  was  a  bloody  and  dreadful  spectacle, 
such  as  few  even  of  those  whose  lives  have  been  passed 
in  warfare,  could  look  upon  without  horror  and  disgust. 
The  plain  was  heaped  with  dead  or  dying  men,  in  every  pos- 
sible attitude  of  bodily  pain  and  despair;  while  the  victors, 
gathered  in  many  an  exulting  group,  made  mock  of  their 
sufferings,  or  inflicted  upon  them  additional  agonies.  In 
other  parts  of  the  field  were  seen  troops  of  miserable  cap- 
tives, reserved  for  woes  more  terrible  still,  when  their 
savage  conquerors  should  be  at  liberty  to  work  their  will 
upon  them.  But  at  present  the  attention  of  all  was  at- 
tracted by  the  Saxon  king ;  who  was  dragged  bound  and 
bleeding  to  the  spot,  where  Inguar  and  his  chiefs  were 
seated.  As  he  drew  near,  Inguar  regarded  him  with  a 
stem  and  curious  glance,  hoping  doubtless  to  read  in  his 
captive's  face  some  sign  of  shrinking  from  the  fearful 
doom  which  he  well  knew  awaited  him ;  but  if  this  was 
his  hope,  he  was  disappointed  Ella  met  him  with  a 
glance  as  stem  and  proud  as  his  own.    There  was  a  pause 
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while  the  two  contemplated  each  other  with  fierce  and 
haughty  looks.  Then  Inguar  broke  the  silence.  "  Thou 
art  Ella  of  Deira,"  he  said,  "  he  by  whdm  Ragnar,  my 
father,  was  captured  and  slain  ?" 

"Yea,"  answered  Ella.  "He  died  by  the  doom  I 
allotted  him — one  which  was  the  just  meed  of  his  bar- 
barous and  cruel  deeds." 

"  Aye,  but  thou  couldst  not  conquer  his  spirit.  Thou 
didst  inflict  thy  worst,  but  he  laughed  at  thee  and  thy 
tortures.  Thou  shalt  now  learn  how  the  Northman  deals 
with  his  enemy.  Let  us  see  if  thou  wilt  endure  thine 
agonies,  as  he  endured  his." 

At  his  signal  the  Danes  in  charge  of  the  captive  flung 
him  on  the  ground,  and  stripping  off  his  upper  garments, 
stretched  him  flat  upon  his  face,  while  Inguar,  unsheathing 
his  sword,  strode  up  to  his  victim. 

We  do  not  intend  to  shock  the  reader  by  detailing  the 
horrors  which  ensued.  The  torture  known  among  the 
Northmen  as  the  "  Spread  Eagle,"  from  the  supposed  re- 
semblance of  the  body  of  the  sufferer  under  its  infliction, 
to  the  figure  of  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  is  said  to 
have  been  not  an  uncommon  one  in  those  fearful  times. 
Nor  is  it  recorded  in  what  manner  Ella  endured  these 
cruelties.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  however  painful  or  horrible 
had  been  the  doom  to  which  he  consigned  Ragnar  Lodbrog, 
that  which  he  underwent  at  the  hands  of  his  son,  was  more 
shocking  aod, Jf^onizing  still. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  page  in  the  history  of 
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mankind ;  yet  not  without  its  value,  in  that  it  may  teach 
us  first,  how  miserable  is  the  state  of  man's  fallen  nature, 
but  for  the  deliverance  wrought  for  it  by  Christ — ^how 
deeply  it  groans  and  travails  by  reason  of  its  own  corrup- 
tion, from  which  nothing  but  the  Redemption  of  the  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Cross  can  set  it  free — which  is  the  lesson  that 
the  Epistle  for  the  day  impresses  on  us.    And  again,  it 
brings  home  to  us  with  a  startling  force,  the  truth  of  our 
Lord's  saying  in  the  Gospel,  "  With  the  same  measure  that 
ye  mete  withal,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again."    That 
text  has,  it  should  be  remembered,  its  dark  and  sad,  as 
well  as  its  joyful,  fulfilment ;  and  a  darker  and  sadder  one 
never  occurred  in  the  history  of  mankind  than  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  history  of  the  death  of  Ella. 


No.   XXXVIII. 

THE  ROMAN  STOIC. 

I  Peter  iii.  13. 

NE  morning  in  the  year  of  Grace  66,  a  person  of 
rank  was  making  his  way  through  the  streets 
of  Rome,  attended  by  his  slaves.  The  purple 
border  of  his  toga  and  his  short  boots,  stamp^ed  with  the 
letter  C,  declared  him  to  belong  to  the  Senatorial  order  ; 
and  from  the  route  he  pursued  it  might  be  inferred  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Curia,  where  business  of  special 
interest  was  that  day  to  be  transacted.  In  the  broad 
thoroughfares  through  which  he  passed,  the  motley 
throng  swarming  in  the  footways  afforded  endless 
employment  to  the  ear  and  fancy.  Mingling  with  Roman 
citizens  and  mechanics  in  their  ordinary  attire,  were 
foreigners  from  every  nation  under  heaven — ^from  the 
slave  lately  a  dweller  on  the  rugged  shores  of  distant 
Thule,  to  the  natives  of  China  with  their  peaked  caps  and 
broad  and  yellow  features.  There  were  Chaldean  astro- 
logers in  flowing  robes ;  negro  slaves  with  their  half-naked , 
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limbg,  gorgeous  tunics,  and  gilded  girdles,  showing  that 
they  belonged  to  the  household  of  some  wealthy  patrician; 
there  were  soldiers  of  the  Praetorian  guard  on  their  way 
to  relieve  the  sentinels  or  returning  to  the  guard  house  ; 
there  were  German  barbarians  with  their  fair  skins,  blue 
eyes,  and  gigantic  figures  ;  there  were  priests  of  Bacchus, 
or  Isis,  or  Cybele ;  Phrygian  eunuchs,  Indian  dancing 
girls.  Bedouin  Arabs,  Scythian  savages,  Jews  and  Greeks 
— every  nation  seemed  to  have  sent  its  representative 
to  what  had  now  become  the  acknowledged  capital  of 
the  world. 

The  appearance  of  the  streets  themselves — the  houses, 
that  is,  that  lined  them  on  either  side, — was  also 
remarkable.  In  some  places  these  were  mere  heaps 
of  ruin,  the  work  of  the  conflagration  which,  some  two 
years  previously,  had  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Rome 
to  ashes.  The  Senator's  eye  grew  sad  in  its  expression,  as 
he  passed  by  long  rows  of  buildings  exhibiting  nothing 
but  roofless  and  tottering  walls.  In  other  places  the  work 
of  reconstruction  was  busily  going  on,  the  wide  roadways 
and  handsome  frontages  exhibiting  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  mean  appearance  of  the  older  buildings.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  were  continually  missing  the  face  of 
some  familiar  friend,  ill  supplied,  in  his  estimation 
at  least,  by  a  newer  though  more  pretentious  rival.  But  it 
was  chiefly  when  they  passed  blank  walls  where  official 
notices  or  satirical  placards  had  been  posted  up,  that 
the  expression  of  displeasure  was  most  distinctly  legible  oq 
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his  face.  One  advertisement  in  particular,  which  announced 
that  a  pubUc  competition  of  poets  and  musicians  reciting 
their  own  verses,  would  be  held  in  the  great  theatre  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  that  the  most  sacred 
Emperor  would  be  a  competitor  both  as  a  singer  and 
composer,  appeared  to  excite  at  once  his  wonder  and 
disgust. 

In  truth  Rome  had  now  arrived  at  a  depth  of  humiliation 
which  was  exceeded  at  no  period  of  its  subsequent  history. 
Nero  was  now  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  and  had 
stained  himself  with  a  thousand  crimes,  for  each  of  which 
death  were  too  slight  a  punishment.  To  the  murder  of 
Britannicus  and  his  mother,  he  had  now  added  that  of 
both  his  wives.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  burning 
of  Rome  was  his  work.  The  indulgence  of  his  sensual  pas- 
sions had  proceeded  to  lengths  of  atrocity ;  which  would 
be  beyond  belief,  if  they  were  not  attested  by  historians 
of  the  most  unimpeachable  credit.  No  woman's  honour, 
no  man's  life,  was  safe  from  shameless  violence  and 
outrage.  Yet  even  these  crimes  were  less  shocking 
to  the  Roman  people,  than  the  buffooneries  and  follies  with 
which  he  degraded  the  Imperial  purple.  He  herded  with 
the  lowest  and  vilest  of  the  Roman  rabble  ;  he  appeared 
on  the  public  stage  as  a  singer  and  actor,  soliciting  the 
japplause  of  the  mob,  as  any  common  stage  player  might 
Jiave  done.  It  is  strange,  considering  the  horror  and  dis- 
gust which  he  had  now  awakened  in  almost  every  Roman 
bosom,  that  he  should  so  long  have  escaped  the  doom,  he 
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afterwards  underwent.     But  for  a  long  term  of  years  men 

of  undoubted   courage  submitted  almost  tamely  to  his 

» ■ 

tyranny  :  and  what  is  still  more  strange,  men  of  real  pro- 
bity acquiesced  in,  if  they  did  not  actually  connive  at,  the 
most  monstrous  falsehood  and  injustice. 

But  there  were  those,  nevertheless,  even  in  this  dark  and 
miserable  age,  who   formed  a   bright   exception   to  it. 
Among  these  the  most  celebrated  was  Poetus  Thrasea, 
upon  whose  career  the  great  historian  Tacitus  delights  to 
dwell.    Thrasea  was  at  this  time,  it  is  believed,  somewhat 
past  his  fiftieth  year.    He  was  a  native  of  Padua,  of  noble 
family  and  large  means.     Nothing  is  known  of  his  earlier 
life,  but  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  Stoic  philosophy 
and  to  letters,  having  written  a  life  of  the  younger  Cato. 
He  settled  at  Rome,  though  when  is  not  known,  and 
his  house  and  gardens  became  the  place,  to  which  the 
wisest  and  noblest  of  the  Romans  of  his  day  were  wont  to 
resort.     He  took  as  his  wife  Arria,  the  daughter  of  the 
heroic  woman  of  the  same  name,  who  when  her  husband 
Caecina  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  to  kill  him- 
self, confirmed  his  wavering  courage  by  first  inflicting  a 
mortal  wound  upon  herself,  and  then  handing  him  the 
dagger  with  the  assurance  that "  it  was  not  painful." 

Such  a  man  as  this,  whose  pure  and  lofty  nature  was  in 
itself  the  heaviest  of  all  censures  on  the  reigning  sovereign  ; 
who  could  neither  be  bribed  into  connivance  in  his  evil 
deeds,  or  terrified  into  silence,  was  sure  sooner  or  later  to 
provoke  the  deadly  enmity  of  Imperial  crime.    After  z, 
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period  of  impunity,  which  had  long  been  a  matter  of 
wonder  alike  to  himself  and  his  friends,  Thrasea  had  at 
last  been  indicted  on  a  capital  charge ;  and  the  Emperor 
fearing  to  bring  him  to  a  public  trial,  in  which  his  high 
character  and  fervid  eloquence  must  needs  tell  with  over- 
whelming force,  had  resolved  to  refer  the  case  to  the 
Senate ;  which  he  knew  to  be  only  too  ready  to  comply 
with  his  desires,  however  unjust  or  monstrous  these  might 
be.  The  Senator  of  whom  we  were  speaking  at  the  outset 
of  the  story — ^Valerius  Laena,  late  praetor  of  a  distant  pro- 
vince, where  he  had  many  years  resided,  was  now  on  his 
■way  to  the  Senate  house  to  be  present  at  the  trial.  He 
'was  personally  unknown  to  Thrasea ;  who  had  not,  at 
the  time  when  he  left  Rome,  attracted  general  attention. 
He  was  therefore  anxious  to  encounter  his  old  friend  and 
colleague  Placidus,  from  whom  he  would  be  sure  to  receive 
the  most  trustworthy  information. 

The  building  in  which  the  Roman  Senate  now  held  its 
sittings  occupied  the  same  site,  as  that  anciently  erected 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  called  for  that  reason  Curia 
Hostilia  ;  but  the  fabric  itself  was  not  the  same.  The 
old  Senate  house  which  had  been  dignified  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Junius  Brutus,  and  Furius  Camillus,  which  had 
rejected  the  offers  of  Pyrrhus,  and  defied  the  threats  of 
Hannibal,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  latter  had  erected  in  its  place  the  mag- 
nificent structure  which  was  called  the  Curia  Julia,  though 
sometimes,  for  old   association's  sake,  the  name  of  the 
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former  building  was  applied  to  it.  The  destruction  of 
this  monument  of  antiquity,  so  fiiU  of  heart-stirring  re- 
collections, must  have  been  acutely  felt  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence :  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  succeeding 
generations  had  not  reason  to  rejoice  over  the  removal  of 
a  building,  the  sight  of  which  must  needs  awaken  in  their 
minds  a  sense  of  humiliating  and  painful  contrast. 

Laena,  as  he  approached  the  entrance,  was  rejoiced  to 
behold  at  a  little  distance  his  friend  Placidus,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  a  different  quarter.  The  two  warmly 
greeted  one  another ;  and  then  Laena  suggested  that  they 
should  retire  to  some  spot  where  their  conversation  could 
not  be  overheard,  as  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  information 
on  many  points,  about  which  he  could  not  venture  to  speak 
except  with  an  old  and  tried  friend. 

"  Thou  knowest,"  he  said,  "  that  it  is  but  two  days 
since  my  vessel  cast  anchor  at  Ostia,  and  though  I  have 
indeed  exchanged  greetings  with  thee,  yet  they  were 
too  hurried  to  allow  of  conversation.  I  have  seen  things 
in  the  public  streets  to-day,  which  move  alike  my  wonder 
and  alarm.  More  particularly  do  I  wish  to  be  certified 
respecting  this  same  Foetus  Thrasea,  to  whose  trial  I  have 
been  summoned." 

Placidus  complied  with  his  friend's  request.  He  drew 
him  aside  into  a  remote  corner  of  the  Curia,  where  the 
high  tiers  of  benches  screened  them  alike  from  sight  and 
hearing,  and  a  long  dialogue  ensued. 

"  By  Hercules,"  exclaimed  Laena,  presently,  "  thou  dost 
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amaze  me.  I  have  doubtless  heard  in  my  distant  govern- 
ment certain  ugly  rumours  which  disturbed  me  ;  but  I  set 
down  much  to  the  temptations  ever  incident  to  rank  and 
power,  and  much  more  to  the  envy  and  calumny  which  ever 
attend  upon  the  great ;  but  the  worst  I  heard  was  but  the 
merest  folly  when  compared  with  this.*' 

"  That  may  well  be,  noble  Laena,''  returned  Placidus. 
"  Men  scarcely  like  to  declare  the  truth  of  these  matters, 
knowing  that  there  are  everywhere  hosts  of  sycophants 
ready  to  pour  their  tale  into  the  Imperial  ear,  which, 
alas,  is  ever  open  to  receive  it.  I  would  that  I  could  be 
convicted  of  calumny ;  so  too  would  the  noble  Thrasea." 

"Tell  me  about  him,"  said  Laena,  eagerly.  "Is  he 
guilty  of  that  wherewith  he  stands  charged  ?" 

"  That  question  is  not  easy  to  answer,"  returned  Placi- 
dus. "  The  indictment  affirms  that  he  is  an  enemy  of  the 
people,  and  a  conspirator  against  the  state.  Of  these 
offences  he  is  entirely  innocent.  Nevertheless  he  has 
committed  three  crimes — the  least  of  them  a  capital  one." 

"  Indeed,"  said  his  friend,  "and  what  be  they  ?" 

"The  first  was  committed  seven  years  ago,"  said  the 
other,  "  The  Emperor  had  grown  somewhat  afraid,  and 
wholly  weary,  of  his  mother  Agrippina.  He  first  endea- 
voured to  drown  her  out  at  sea,  causing  the  ship  in  which 
she  was  sailing  from  Antium  to  Baise  to  be  sunk,  but  the 
Empress  escaped  by  swimming,  and  returned  safe  to  Rome. 
Thereupon  he  sent  assassins  with  daggers,  who  this  time 
accomplished  their  purpose.     Thereupon,  once  more,  he 
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ordered  the  Senate  to  be  convoked,  and  addressed  a  letter 
to  them,  informing  them  that  Agrippina  had  conspired 
against  his  life  and  had  received  the  just  reward  of  her 
crime.  The  Senate  voted  an  address  to  the  Emperor,  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  escape  and  highly  praising  his 
justice." 

''  By  Hercules !  thou  canst  not  mean  it,"  exclaimed 
Laena,  indignantly.    "  Thou  thyself,  Placidus " 

"  I  was  not  present,"  said  Placidus,  "  but  Thrasea  was, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the  Emperor's  letter  read,  he 
rose  from  his  seat  and  left  the  Senate  house." 

"That  was  brave,  that  was  noble,"  exclaimed  Lsena;  "and 
that,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  the  crimes  of  which  you  speak  !" 

"  Aye,"  said  Placidus,  "  and  a  more  capital  one  a  man 
could  not  commit.  His  friends,  when  they  heard  of  it, 
besought  him  to  fly  from  Rome,  but  he  answered  calmly, 
that  Nero  might  kill  him,  but  could  not  harm  him.  How 
he  escaped  I  know  not.  It  was  said  that  the  Emperor  at 
the  time  had  ever  before  his  eyes  the  bloody  spectre  of 
his  mother,  and  feared  to  add  another  to  the  list  of  his 
murders.  But  three  years  afterwards  Thrasea  committed 
his  second  crime.  Antistius,  the  Praetor,  had  written 
some  verses  against  the  Emperor  which  contained  the 
greatest  of  all  libels,  inasmuch  as  they  were  true.  Fon- 
teius  Capito,  who  was  minded  to  pay  his  court  to  the  Em- 
peror, proposed  that  Antistius  should  be  put  to  death.  It 
was  a  heavy  penalty  for  a  few  rather  dull  verses,  the  only 
sting  of  which  was  the  truth  ihey  contained.     But  no  one 
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Opposed  the  proposal,  and  Antistius  would  have  undergone 
the  sentence  if  it  had  not  been  for  Thrasea.  He  rose  in 
his  place  and  declared  that  such  a  sentence  was  more 
severe  than  the  offence  merited,  and  proposed  that  Antis- 
tius's  goods  should  be  confiscated  and  himself  banished  to 
one  of  the  iEgean  islands.  The  Senate,  for  very  shame, 
could  not  reject  his  suggestion,  and  Capito  was  outvoted." 

"  And  what  said  the  Emperor  this  time  P'  inquired  Lasna. 

"  He  was  much  displeased,  and  remitted  the  matter  to 
the  Senate,  requesting  them  to  reconsider  their  decision. 
But  Thrasea  would  not  yield,  and  the  Senate  had  virtue 
enough  left  to  support  him  in  his  resolve." 

"  And  he  escaped  the  Emperor's  wrath  a  third  time," 
exclaimed  Laena.    "  He  must  bear  a  charmed  life." 

"  I  sometimes  think  so,"  said  Placidus.  "  I  think  the 
godsimust  protect  him,  and  that  it  is  indeed  true,  as  he 
himself  says,  that  Nero  cannot  harm  him.  The  Emperor, 
however,  has  given  signs  that  he  has  neither  forgiven  nor* 
forgotten  him.  In  the  year  after  Antistius's  escape,  the 
Senate  went  in  a  body  to  congratulate  him  on  the  birth  of 
his  daughter.  He  received  the  deputation  cordially  enough ; 
but  to  Thrasea,  who  had  gone  with  the  others  to  Antium 
where  Nero  then  was,  he  sent  a  message  forbidding  him 
to  enter  the  Imperial  presence.  I  think  from  that  time 
my  friend  has  considered  that  his  death  was  already  re- 
solved on.  But  he  has  gone  about  his  daily  employ- 
ments as  though  no  such  danger  threatened  him ; 
neither  provoking  nor  shunning  his  fate.     To-day,  how- 
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ever,  will  probably  determine  it.  I  think  it  scarcely 
possible  that  he  can  escape  the  sentence  of  death." 

"  No,"  exclaimed  another  senator,  who  had  approached 
them  unobserved,  "  the  Emperor  has  taken  care  to  secure 
that.  He  has  posted  troops  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Curia,  and  at  every  avenue,  through  which  the  senators 
enter.  The  temple  of  Venus  also  is  occupied  by  two 
Praetorian  cohorts .  They  have  just  been  marched  down, 
and  were  taking  up  their  position  as  I  entered." 

"Troops  at  the  door  of  the  senate-house,"  exclaimed 
Placidus.  ''  That  is  indeed  something  new,  even  in  these 
times.  As  well  see  them  in  the  senate-house  itself !  Will 
our  nobles  endure  this  also,  Paulinus  ?" 

"No  man  can  say  what  they  will  bear,  or  what  they  will 
not,"  answered  Paulinus.  "  There  must  come  an  end  to 
this,  but  whether  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  a  twelvemonth 
hence,  depends  on  things  which  no  man  can  foresee." 

"Will  Thrasea  appear  in  the  senate  to-day?"  asked 
Placidus.  "  It  is  thy  privilege  to  know  him  well,  and  thou 
art  doubtless  informed  of  his  resolves." 

"  It  is  uncertain,"  said  Paulinus,  "  but  I  scarce  think 
that  he  will  do  so.  I  was  with  him  when  he  first  received 
notice  of  the  accusations,  which  were  about  to  be  made 
against  him.  He  sat  down  instantly  and  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor,  desiring  to  know  what  were  the 
crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  and  assuring  him  that  he  could 
fully  prove  his  innocence,  if  permitted  publicly  to  defend 
himself.    I  know  those  who  were  with  Nero,  when  he 
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deceived  the  letter.  They  told  me  that  he  eagerly  tore  it 
open,  hoping,  half  expecting,  to  find  that  Thrasea  had 
thrown  himself  upon  his  mercy.  This  would  have  been  a 
triumph  which  would  have  gratified  him  far  more  than 
Thrasea's  execution.  A  perusal  of  the  letter,  however, 
showed  him  his  mistake — nay,  I  think  alarmed  him,  for  he 
dreaded  the  effect  which  Thrasea's  courage  and  eloquence 
might  have  on  the  people.  He  put  the  matter,  therefore, 
into  the  hands  of  Cossutianus  and  Marcellus,  who  made 
the  indictment  in  their  own  names,  though  all  know  that 
they  are  but  the  mouth-pieces  of  the  Emperor." 

"  They  are  well  chosen,"  observed  Placidus.  "  Capito 
hates  Thrasea  bitterly — aye,  has  hated  him  these  ten  years 
past ;  since  Thrasea  aided  the  Cilicians  in  their  persecu- 
tion of  him  for  extortion  and  misgovernment.  But  for 
Thrasea  he  might  have  escaped  the  just  penalty  of  his 
misdeeds  ;  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  forget  the  fact." 

"  Eprius  Marcellus  is  a  worthy  colleague  to  him,"  said 
Paulinus.  "But  to  proceed.  When  Thrasea  and  his 
friends  learnt  that  the  matter  was  to  be  brought  before  the 
senate,  it  was  long  debated  among  them,  whether  he 
should  appear  and  defend  himself.  There  were  many  who 
urged  him  to  attend.  *Let  the  people,'  they  said, 
*  behold  the  man  who  did  not  fear  to  confront  death.  Let 
the  senate  hear  those  words  of  more  than  Divine  elo- 
quence.' But  many  thought  otherwise.  *  There  was  no 
reasonable  hope,'  they  said, '  that  the  judges  would  be  per- 
suaded to  do  justice  by  aught  that  Thrasea  could  urge, 
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though  he  spoke  ever  so  eloquently.  To  believe  that  Nero*s 
implacable  spirit  could  be  appeased,  would  be  delusion 
indeed.  Thrasea  would  but  encounter  insult,  perhaps  open 
outrage.  He  might  further  provoke  his  enemies  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  his  wife,  and  his  children,  as  well  as 
himself.  Rather  let  him  spare  the  Senate  the  additional 
guilt  of  deliberately  rejecting  the  plea  of  innocence.' " 
"And  you  think  he  inclined  to  that  side  himself?" 
*'  Yes,  I  think  his  feeling  is,  that  as  the  whole  proceeding 
is  the  rankest  injustice  from  first  to  last,  he  will  take  no 
part  therein,  but  will  calmly  await  their  pleasure.  One  of 
his  friends  Arulenus  Rusticus,  who  has  lately  been  chosen 
tribune  of  the  people,  was  urgent  to  be  allowed  to  use  his 
legal  power  of  putting  a  veto  on  the  proceeding.  He  was 
fully  prepared  to  face  all  the  danger  of  such  a  step  ;  but 
Thrasea  would  not  suffer  it.  'Do  not,'  he  said, '  venture 
on  a  deed  which  may  ruin  yourself,  but  can  be  no  real 
benefit  to  me.'  No,  I  feel  persuaded  that  Thrasea  will 
not  present  himself  here  to-day." 

"  Alas,  you  are  right !"  exclaimed  Placidus  sadly,  as  he 
saw  the  Consul,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  his  namesake,  but 
only  very  distantly  related,  assume  the  seat  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  the  Emperor  s  questor,  one  of  the  recognized 
ministers  of  state,  rise  in  his  place  to  read  a  memorial, 
which  the  Emperor  had  desired  should  be  communicated 
to  the  Senate.  It  complained  that  some  of  the  senators 
had  of  late  absented  themselves  systematically  from  their 
duties,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  state,  employing  their 
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time  in  embellishing  their  gardens,  instead  of  performing 
the  duties  of  the  consulate  and  the  priesthood." 

This  was  evidently  levelled  at  Thrasea,  whose  favourite 
place  of  resort  was  his  garden ;  where  he  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  philosophical  converse  with  his  friends.  The  ac- 
cusers seized  instantly  on  the  handle  thus  offered  them. 
They  charged  him  not  only  with  the  neglect  of  his  public 
duties,  and  insolent  disrespect  towards  the  Emperor,  but 
with  lamenting  over  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  and  desir- 
ing its  overthrow.  Marcellus  declared  that  the  victories, 
which  the  Roman  arms  had  gained,  were  unwelcome  to 
Thrasea;  that  he  regretted  the  universal  peace  that  pre- 
vailed ;  that  he  shunned  all  public  places,  the  theatres,  the 
circuses,  the  temples,  the  Senate  house,  because  he  was  an 
enemy  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  As  such,  his  life  was  for- 
feit. For  the  sake  of  all  he  should  be  removed  from  the 
world. 

No  evidence  whatsoever  was  brought  to  sustain  these 
vague  accusations,  but  none  was  needed.  The  determin- 
ation of  the  Emperor  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  the  man 
he  hated,  might  be  read  evidently  enough  in  the  language 
of  his  friends,  and  in  the  weapons  of  the  soldiers,  by  whom 
the  Senate-house  was  surrounded.  Sorely  unwilling  as 
they  might  be,  and  deep  though  their  inward  sense  of 
degradation,  they  nevertheless  passed  the  decree  required 
of  them.  Thrasea  was  condemned  to  die,  with  liberty  to 
choose  the  manner  of  his  death. 

Meanwhile  the  condemned  man  was  calmly  passing  th^ 
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hours  of  the  afternoon  in  the  retirement  of  his  gardens, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  attached  friends,  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  the  fact  that  his  own  life  or  death  was  even  then 
under  deliberation,  and  he  might  at  any  moment  receive 
a  notice  that  his  last  hour  was  come.  The  subject  of  their 
discussion  was  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  effect 
produced  on  body  and  spirit  by  their  separation.  Evening 
was  falling  when  Domitius  Csecilianus,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Thrasea,  arrived  to  announce  the  edict  of  the  Senate. 

A  general  cry  of  grief  and  horror  at  once  broke  forth, 
mingled  with  indignant  denunciations  of  the  monstrous 
injustice  of  the  sentence.  Arria,  his  wife,  threw  herself  on 
his  bosom.  "  My  husband,"  she  exclaimed,  "  they  may 
take  thee  from  the  world,  but  never  from  me.  As  my 
mother  accompanied  her  husband,  or  rather,  preceded 
him  to  death,  when  a  like  doom  was  awarded  to  him,  even 
so  will  I  now  accompany  thee  !"  Thrasea  with  difficulty 
composed  the  tumult.  He  entreated  his  friends  to  depart, 
and  not  endanger  their  own  lives,  by  involving  their  for- 
tunes with  those  of  a  man  condemned  to  die.  He  im- 
plored Arria  to  abandon  her  resolve,  and  to  live  for  the 
sake  of  the  daughter,  who  would  need  her  support.  He 
then  proceeded  tranquilly  to  arrange  his  own  private 
affairs.  When  this  had  been  done,  he  left  the  garden,  and 
entered  the  portico  of  his  house.  Here  he  beheld  the 
quaestor  of  the  consul  approaching  ;  whose  office  it  was 
both  to  notify  the  sentence,  and  witness  its  execution.  To 
him  Thrasea  expressed  his  readiness  to  obey  the  decree  of 
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the  Senate,  and  chose,  like  Seneca,  to  be  bled  to  death, — 
under  the  impression,  probably,  that  that  mode  of  dying 
would  cause  the  least  amount  of  suffering ;  though  in  the 
instance  of  both  these  men,  the  agony  was  great  and 
long  protracted. 

But  Thrasea  endured  it  with  constancy.  We  do  not 
know  what  were  his  last  words,  which  seem  to  have  been 
directed  to  the  philosopher  Demetrius.  The  sixteenth  book 
of  the  annals  of  Tacitus,  which  is  the  main  source  of  in- 
formation respecting  him,  breaks  off  just  at  this  point.  But 
from  his  exclamation  when  his  veins  were  opened,  "  Let  us 
make  a  libation  to  Jupiter  the  liberator,"  (the  same,  it  may 
be  remarked,  as  that  made  by  Seneca  on  the  like  occasion) 
we  may  infer  that  he  still  remained  firm  in  his  belief, 
"  Nero  may  kill  me,  but  he  cannot  harm  me.'* 

His  death  occurred  in  the  same  city  and  probably  in 
the  same  year,  as  that  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul.  The  fancy 
of  some  writers  has  connected  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
with  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  an  epistolary  corre- 
spondence is  said  to  have  passed  between  them.  It  has 
long  been  proved  that  these  letters  are  wholly  spurious  ; 
and  that  no  mutual  knowledge  existed  between  the  two. 
But  it  is  strange  that  Seneca  should  have  been  the  one 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  such  a  fiction,  in  preference  to 
Pcetus  Thrasea.  Seneca  has  been  called,  by  a  writer  of  the 
present  day,  "a  seeker  after  God ;"  but  surely  no  term  was 
ever  more  misapplied.  A  more  thorough  man  of  the  world, 
>vho  would  jg^et  on — ^honestly  if  he  could,  but  at  all  events 
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get  on — is  not  to  be  found  in  history.  He  gave  his  scholar 
Nero  wise  and  sound  advice,  and  saw  with  regret  that  he 
would  not  follow  it.  But  when  it  became  a  question  as  to 
whether  he  was  to  acquiesce  in  evil,  or  to  incur  the  danger 
of  resisting  it,  he  chose  the  former  course  without  hesitation. 
That  higher  principle  which  the  noblest  of  the  heathen 
recognized — rather  than  forego  which,  they  would  endure 
suffering  and  death,  and  which  indeed  was  "  the  law  unto 
themselves,"  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks — of  this  Seneca 

knew  nothing,  nor  did  he  desire  to  know  anything.     In  a 

« 

word,  he  was  no  seeker  after  God. 

But  Poetus  Thrasea  was.  The  lofty  ideal  of  the  later 
Stoic  school  was  the  guiding  principle  of  his  life  ;  and  he 
was  always  true  to  it,  however  great  the  peril,  or  however 
subtle  the  temptation,  that  might  seek  to  divert  him  from 
it.  This  ideal,  which  was  in  very  truth  the  God  of  the 
heathen,  embracing,  as  it  did,  all  that  was  wise,  all  that 
was  pure,  all  that  was  holy,  within  the  bounds  of  his  know- 
ledge— this  he  sanctified  in  his  heart.  Holding  to  this,  he 
felt  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  power  of  the  heathen 
Emperor,  or  the  malice  of  his  minions.  He  realized,  in 
fact,  according  to  his  light,  the  glorious  saying  of  St.  Peter 
in  the  Epistle  for  to-day,  "  Who  is  he  that  will  harm  you, 
if  ye  be  followers  of  that  which  is  good?  But  and  if  ye 
suffer  for  righteousness'  sake,  happy  are  ye." 


No.  XXXIX. 
Sixth  Sunb^B  after  ^riuitg^ 

THE  IMPERIAL  PENITENT. 
2  Sam.  xii.  13,  14. 

jOWARDS  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  of 
Christianity,  the  vast  empire,  which  the  military 
genius  of  Rome  had  for  many  generations  been 
slowly  building  up,began  to  show  symptoms  of  approaching 
disruption.  The  Emperor  Constantine  had,  by  the  splen- 
dour of  his  military  talents  and  the  ascendancy  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  united  the  discordant  mass  for  the  time  into 
a  coherent  whole.  But  for  many  years  after  his  death  no 
one  had  appeared  capable  of  wielding  his  sceptre.  The 
civilized  world  seemed  likely  to  behold  a  struggle  between 
a  number  of  soldiers  of  fortune,  which  would  certainly  lead 
to  speedy  dismemberment;  when  a  great  ruler  again  made 
his  appearance,  and  arrested  for  the  time  the  impending 
catastrophe. 

This  person  was  Theodosius,  frequently  styled  in  his- 
tory "the  Great."  The  reader  has  already  heard  the 
particulars  of  his  birth  and  parentage  in  the  story  called 
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"Equal  to  his  Father."*  His  father's  high  station  and 
celebrity,  no  doubt,  attracted  attention  to  him  in  a  greater 
degree  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  and  pre- 
disposed men  to  think  favourably  of  his  exploits.  But  it 
was  his  own  ability  alone  that  enabled  him  to  climb  to  Hie 
height  to  which  he  attained,  and  hold  it,  when  gained, 
with  a  firm  and  iron  grasp.  His  first  great  victory  was 
won,  A.D.  374,  over  the  Sarmatifins,  and  restored  the  tot- 
tering supremacy  of  Rome  in  that  province.  This  justi- 
fied the  high  rank  conferred  on  him  by  the  Emperor 
Gratian ;  and  when  raised  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  he  dis- 
played so  much  vigour,  foresight,  and  moderation  in  the 
management  of  the  Syrian  and  Eastern  provinces,  that  his 
title  to  command  was  never  afterwards  questioned. 

The  great  danger  at  this  period  was  from  the  Goths, 
who  were  continually  threatening  hostilities  from  the 
north-eastern  provinces  of  Europe.  The  late  Empe- 
ror Valens  had  suffered  a  humiliating  defeat  at  Adria- 
nople  only  a  few  months  before ;  which  had  so  dispirited 
the  Romans,  and  given  such  confidence  to  their  enemies, 
that  Theodosius,  on  his  accession  to  office,  judged  it  un- 
wise to  attempt  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  For  three  or 
four  years  he  had  the  prudence  to  avoid  any  general  en- 
gagement, and  content  himself  with  striking  a  blow  here 
and  there  when  occasion  offered.  By  these  means  he 
gradually  restored  confidence  to  his  troops.  He  took 
skilful  advantage  also  of  the  jealousies  which  were  con- 

*  Vol.  III.,  No.  iil,  Trinity  Sunday, 
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tinually  arising  between  the  different  Gothic  tribes,  and 
consented  to  take  part  with  one  great  chief  in  the 
struggle  he  was  carrying  on  against  another.  At  the  end 
of  this  contest  an  alliance  was  made  between  the  victors 
and  the  Romans  who  had  aided  them  ;  and  from  thence- 
forth they  became,  not  the  enemies  of  Rome,  but  nomi- 
nally, at  least,  her  friends.  No  doubt  these  new  auxili- 
aries remained  a  source  of  embarrassment  and  danger, 
ultimately,  indeed,  of  the  gravest  injuries,  to  Theodosius's 
successors.  But  the  ability  of  Theodosius  was  no  less  dis* 
played  in  averting,  throughout  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
a  danger,  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any 
ruler  to  crush  or  eradicate. 

In  the  year  383  the  news  arrived  in  the  East  that  the 
troops  in  Britain  had  revolted  from  Gratian,  and  under 
Maximus,  their  general,  had  invaded  Gaul.  Gratian  fled 
from  Paris  to  Lyons,  where  he  was  overtaken  by  one  of 
Maximus's  officers,  and  treacherously  put  to  death.  Theo- 
dosius acknowledged  Valentinian  II.,  the  son  of  Gratian, 
as  his  father's  successor,  but  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
attempt  to  punish  the  treason  of  Maximus.  He  left  him  in 
possession  of  the  provinces  north  of  the  Alps,  conditionally 
on  his  abstaining  from  any  attack  on  Valentinian. 

So  matters  continued  for  four  years.  But  in  387 
Maximus  broke  the  compact,  and  invaded  Italy.  He 
probably  counted  on  Theodosius's  continued  neutrality  so 
long  as  he  himself  was  not  assailed.  But  he  had  mis- 
taken the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.    Theodosius 
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had  been  willing  to  tolerate  Maximus  as  the  ruler  of  some 
distant  portions  of  the  empire,  for  the  sake  of  which  it 
was  not  worth  his  while  to  undertake  a  distant  campaign 
But  he  was  not  prepared  to  acknowledge  him  as  joint 
Augustus  with  himself,  and  was  aware  that  he  would  be  a 
very  different  colleague  from  the  tame  and  facile  Valen- 
tinian.  He  collected  the  forces  of  the  empire,  and  marched 
against  Maximus.  The  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
Save,  in  Pannonia.  Maximus  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle,  and  fled  across  the  Alps  to  Aquileia,  closely  pur- 
sued by  Theodosius,  whose  activity  was  equal  to  his  mili- 
tary skill. 

The  defeated  general  was  seized  by  his  own  soldiers 
and  the  citizens  of  Aquileia,  and  given  up  to  the  con- 
queror, whose  vengeance  they  dreaded.  The  latter  would 
in  all  likelihood  have  spared  his  enemy,  but  his  soldiers 
saved  him  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  matter  by  vio- 
lently seizing  on  Maximus,  and  striking  off  his  head. 

Theodosius  and*  Valentinian  were  now  the  reigning 
Emperors.  But  though  the  former  always  treated  his  col- 
league with  respect  and  kindness  during  the  few  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life,  Valentinian  was  quite  sensible  that 
his  power  was  but  the  mere  shadow  of  authority,  and  that 
Theodosius  was  in  reality  sole  ruler  alike  of  the  East  and 
West.  Indeed,  when  Valentinian  died  in  the  year  392,  it 
occasioned  no  other  change  in  the  government,  than  the 
mere  alteration  of  the  names  in  which  the  Imperial  pro- 
clamations were  issued. 
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The  superintendence  of  the  Western,  as  well  as  the 
Eastern  Empire,  rendered  it  necessary  for  Theodosius  to 
reside  occasionally  in  Italy  :  where  were  threatenings  of 
trouble  from  the  warlike  tribes  lying  beyond  the  Danube, 
which  required  to  be  watched.  Nor  was  it  desirable  that 
the  rich  and  splendid  provinces  of  Italy,  the  most  ancient 
and  important  portion  of  the  Roman  empire,  should  be 
wholly  deprived  of  the  presence  of  their  Emperor.  But 
Rome  lay  too  far  to  the  south  to  constitute  a  suitable  place, 
whence  to  keep  an  eye  on  Germany;  and  there  were 
other  objections  also  to  it  as  an  Imperial  residence.  These 
had  been  felt  already  in  the  instance  of  Valentinian,  who 
had  always  fixed  his  place  of  abode  at  Milan  :  and  there 
Theodosius  also  resolved  sometimes  to  reside. 

This  city,  the  ancient  Mediolanum  of  the  Insubrians,  a 
tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  had  grown  gradually  in  the  course 
of  years  from  a  rude  village  to  a  town  of  some  importance  ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  it  had  become 
a  great  and  splendid  capital.  No  one  can  wonder  at  this 
who  considers  its  situation.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  and  fertile  plain,  between  two  rivers,  the  Lambro 
and  the  Olone,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal, 
encircling  the  whole  of  the  ancient  town,  and,  indeed, 
forming  its  boundary.  When  it  is  added  that  these  rivers 
bring  jt  into  communication  with  the  lakes  of  Como  and 
Maggiore  on  the  one  side,  and  the  great  artery  of  the  Po 
on  the  other,  its  commercial  importance  will  be  at  once 
apprehended.     Even  in  Maximian's  time  it  had  begun 
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to  assume  all  the  importance  of  an  Imperial  city.  Its 
streets,  we  are  told,  were  numerous,  wide,  and  handsomely 
built  It  contained  a  circus,  an  Imperial  palace,  noble 
baths,  which  bore  the  name  of  their  builder  Maximian, 
and  many  splendid  churches,  as  well  as  porticoes  and  gal- 
leries, adorned  with  works  of  art.  A  double  wall,  of  great 
strength  and  artistic  design,  added  as  much  to  its  beauty 
as  to  its  security.  Here  Theodosius  would  take  up  his 
abode,  often  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  here  he 
was  residing  in  the  year  390,  the  date  to  which  the  pre- 
sent story  belongs. 
Milan  was,  in  that  year,  scarcely  more  distinguished  by 

the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  than  by  the  renown  of  the 
bishop  who  for  sixteen  years  past  had  occupied  the  See. 
This  was  Ambrose,  the  son  of  a  Praetorian  Praefect,  born, 
it  is  believed,  in  Aries,  somewhere  about  A.D.  333.  The 
history  of  his  promotion  to  the  episcopate  illustrates  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  peculiarities  of  the  Church  of  his 
day.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Church 
at  Milan,  like  most  other  parts  of  Christendom,  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  contests  between  the  Arian  and  orthodox 
parties.  Auxentius,  who  then  occupied  the  See  of  that 
city,  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Arians:  and  at  his  death 
in  374,  when  the  bishops  of  the  province  met  to  appoint 
his  successor,  a  fierce  and  angry  contest  commenced, 
which  waxed  wanner  with  every  day  of  its  continuance. 
At  length  it  seemed  as  though  the  excited  feelings  of  both 
parties  would  proceed  actually  to  blows,  and  it  became 
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hecessary  for  the  civil  authorities  to  interfere.  Ambrose 
was  at  this  time  the  provincial  judge  of  the  district,  a  man 
somewhat  past  his  fortieth  year.  He  had  been  instructed 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  was  a  catechumen,  but 
not  as  yet  baptized.  Hearing  of  the  disturbance  in  the 
principal  church,  he  repaired  thither  and  entreated  both 
parties,  in  very  earnest  and  moving  terms,  to  lay  aside  their 
enmities,  in  consideration  of  the  solemn  business  on  which 
they  were  engaged.  While  he  was  speaking,  a  voice, 
which  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  child,  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  Let  Ambrose  be  bishop."  The  cry  was  taken  up  and 
repeated  on  all  sides.  Bishops,  priests,  and  laymen,  Arians 
and  Catholics  alike,  moved  as  it  seemed  by  an  irresistible 
impulse,  filled  the  church  with  the  cry,  "  Let  Ambrose 
be  bishop."  There  was  only  one  person  who  did  not 
approve,  and  that  was  Ambrose  himself;  he  positively 
refused  the  post  thus  offered  him ;  he  represented  his  total 
unRtness  for  it,  as  well  as  his  disinclination  ;  he  pointed 
out  that  such  an  election  would  be  wholly  irregular,  inad- 
missible indeed,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  Church. 
Finding  that  his  representations  were  of  none  effect,  he 
endeavoured  to  divert  his  fellow-citizens  from  their  design, 
by  actions  which  would  disqualify  him  for  the  episcopate, 
or  indeed  for  any  position  of  respectability.  He  punished 
some  criminals  brought  before  hun  with  outrag' 
ness  and  injustice :  he  caused  himself  to  be  pi 
in  the  company  of  some  of  the  most  abandoned 
in  the  city.    Finding  that  the  people  were  no 
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deceived,  he  absconded  from  Milan  and  hid  himself,  but 
was  discovered  and  brought  back.  He  now  offered  no 
further  resistance .  He  was  baptized ;  eight  days  afterwards 
ordained  priest,  and  then  consecrated  to  the  bishopric. 

The  choice  so  strangely  made  was  fully  justified  in  his 
after  career.  He  filled  the  See  for  twenty-three  years,  with 
a  vigour  and  devotion  which  has  seldom  been  paralleled 
in  history.  With  the  Emperor  Valentinian  as  well  as  with 
Theodosius,  he  was  ever  in  high  esteem  and  favour,  exer- 
cising over  these  two  men,  so  different  in  character  from 
one  another,  the  same  unfailing  influence.  But  there 
were  times  when  his  judgment  and  his  resolution  alike, 
were  severely  tried.  One  of  these  occurred  in  the  year 
390,  and  form  a  most  memorable  event  in  the  annals 
of  the  Church.  The  city  of  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia, 
the  scene  of  Theodosius's  baptism,  and  a  place  where  he 
had  frequently  resided,  contained  a  large  and  somewhat 
turbulent  population.  At  the  celebration  of  the  public 
games  a  riot  had  broken  out,  which  led  to  fatal  conse- 
quences. There  was  a  charioteer,  celebrated  for  his  skill, 
whose  absence  from  the  race  in  that  particular  year  de- 
prived it  of  all  its  interest.  It  appeared  on  inquiry  that 
the  man  had  been  imprisoned  by  Butheric,  Theodosius's 
general  in  command  of  the  cavalry  stationed  in  Illyricum, 
and  an  officer  high  in  his  esteem.  The  mob  had  proceeded 
from  the  Circus  in  a  tumultuous  manner  to  Butheric*s  re- 
sidence and  insisted  on  the  release  of  their  favourite.  The 
charioteer's  offence  had  been  a  grave  one,  and  the  general 
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refused  the  demand ;  upon  which  the  rabble  assaulted  his 
house,  seized  his  person,  and  killed  him. 

The  tidings  of  this  outrage  having  been  conveyed  to  the 
Emperor,  his  choleric  temper  was  greatly  roused.  He  de- 
clared that  the  whole  city  was  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his 
officer,  and  ought  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  it.  He  proposed 
that  the  troops  should  be  directed  to  fall  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants and  take  a  signal  vengeance  for  Butheric's  death. 
The  councillors,  whose  indignation  almost  equalled  that 
of  their  master,  applauded  the  proposal,  and  it  would  at 
once  have  been  acted  upon,  if  the  report  of  it  had  not 
reached  the  ears  of  Ambrose.  But  he  at  once  repaired  to 
the  Council-chamber,  and  remonstrated  with  the  Emperor 
on  the  injustice  of  thus  punishing  a  whole  city,  for  the  fault 
of  a  part  only  of  its  inhabitants.  Theodosius,  ever  sensi- 
ble of  the  influence  of  Ambrose,  agreed  to  withdraw  his 
proposal ;  but  the  bishop  had  no  sooner  departed,  than 
Rufinus,  the  chief  minister,  together  with  several  others  of 
the  Council,  made  an  urgent  representation  on  the  other 
side.  They  pointed  out  the  injury  which  would  be  done 
to  the  State,  if  public  officers  in  high  command  were  to 
be  set  upon  after  this  fashion  and  murdered  by  a  lawless 
mob,  without  the  infliction  of  some  signal  chastisement. 
Their  importunity  so  wrought  upon  the  Emperor,  who  had 
unwillingly  given  way  to  Ambrose,  that  he  re-enacted  his 
first  decree,  and  the  warrant  for  its  execution  was  placed 
in  his  minister's  hand. 

Rufinus  took  his  measures  with  the  intention  of  render- 
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ing  the  Imperial  vengeance  as  public  and  terrible  as  pos- 
sible. He  sent  instructions  to  the  authorities  at  Thessa- 
lonica  to  announce  the  celebration  of  Public  Games  in  the 
Circus ;  and  when  the  people  had  assembled  in  great 
crowds  to  witness  these,  the  troops  were  ordered  to  fall 
upon  them,  sword  in  hand,  and  commence  an  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre.  A  scene,  dreadful  beyond  all  power  of 
description,  ensued.  The  soldiers,  chiefly  barbarians, 
executed  their  orders  without  scruple  or  remorse.  "  The 
promiscuous  carnage,"  says  Gibbon,  "lasted  for  three 
hours,  without  discrimination  of  strangers  or  natives,  of 
age  or  sex,  of  innocence  or  guilt.  The  most  moderate 
accounts  state  the  number  of  the  slain  at  seven  thousand ; 
and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  some  that  more  than  fifteen 
thousand  victims  were  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Butheric." 

The  intelligence  of  this  horrible  deed  was  soon  diffused 
throughout  the  empire,  and  among  others  reached  Milan. 
No  person  was  more  grieved  and  shocked  than  bishop 
Ambrose.  He  instantly  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Emperor, 
representing  to  him  in  strong  terms  the  enormity  of  the 
act  he  had  committed,  for  which  he  exhorted  him  to  make 
atonement  by  the  most  profound  penitence,  which  alone 
could  efface  its  guilt  or  avert  its  consequences. 

Theodosius,  who  had  doubtless  already  lamented  his 
hasty  anger,  seems  to  have  been  moved  by  Ambrose's 
letter,  and  to  have  intended  to  comply  with  its  direction  j 
but  he  did  not  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Bishop's  words.     He  thought  no  more  was  required  of 
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him,  than  to  ask  on  his  knees  the  forgiveness  of  Heaven 
for  his  offence.  He  returned  accordingly  to  Milan,  and, 
attended  by  his  suite,  proceeded  to  the  church  in  which 
Ambrose  was  officiating.  But  no  sooner  was  it  intimated 
to  the  latter  that  the  Emperor  was  on  his  way  thither, 
than  he  moved  down  from  the  east  end  of  the  church  to 
meet  him  in  the  porch.  Theodosius  would  have  passed 
on  to  his  usual  place,  but  the  bishop  stepped  forward  and 
sternly  forbade  him  to  advance  further. 

"  Hold,  Sire,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  meet  that  a  man  pol- 
luted by  sin,  yea,  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  innocent, 
should  pass  this  holy  threshold,  or  participate  in  the  blessed 
Sacrament,  at  least  until  he  has  done  penance." 

"  Holy  Father,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "  I  am  sensible  of 
my  fault,  and  willing  to  make  atonement.  I  came  here  to 
pray  for  its  forgiveness." 

But  Ambrose  did  not  stand  aside  to  let  him  pass.  'Mt 
would  seem,"  he  said,  "  that  you  do  not  rightly  apprehend 
the  flagrancy  of  your  transgression.  Your  passion  has 
indeed  subsided,  but  your  reason  has  hardly  recovered  its 
sway.  Possibly,  too,  the  thought  of  your  exalted  rank 
may  blind  your  eyes  to  your  true  position,  but  you  will  do 
well  to  remember  that  in  God's  sight  you  are  but  sinful 
dust  and  ashes — the  dust  out  of  which  we  are  all  made, 
and  to  which  we  must  all  return.  What  are  kings  to  him  ? 
There  is  really  but  one  Lord  and  Emperor  of  the  world,  of 
whom  you  and  your  subjects  alike  are  but  fellow-servants. 
And  with  whaf  eyes  will  you  behold  the  Temple  of  the 
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common  Lord  ?  with  what  feet  will  you  tread  His  Sanc- 
tuary? How  shall  you  upraise  those  hands  in  prayer, 
which  are  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  guiltless? 
How  shall  you  presume* to  receive  the  Sacred  Body  of  our 
Lord,  or  drink  His  precious  Blood  with  those  lips,  which, 
but  a  short  time  since,  pronounced  so  hideous  and  barbar- 
ous a  sentence  ?" 

The  Emperor  stood  aghast  at  this  stem  and  resolute 
language,  for  which  he  was  evidently  unprepared.  He 
could  only  mutter  a  few  words  to  the  effect  that  all  men 
were  liable  to  sin — that  holy  David  of  old  had  been  guilty 
of  the  great  crime  of  adultery  ;  nay,  even  like  Theodosius 
himself,  had  polluted  his  hands  with  guiltless  blood. 

"  True,**  replied  Ambrose,  "  you  have  indeed  imitated 
David  in  his  sin — ^imitate  him,  then,  in  his  repentance. 
Depart,  and  seek  not  by  a  further  offence  to  aggravate 
your  fault,  but  take  upon  you  the  yoke  which  it  is  whole- 
some to  bear :  so  shall  you  be  restored  as  David  was." 

The  Emperor,  now  thoroughly  humbled  and  alarmed, 
offered  no  further  remonstrance,  but  returned  to  the  palace, 
testifying  his  grief  by  tears  and  lamentations.  He  laid 
aside  his  Imperial  robes  and  wore  the  garments  of  the 
penitent,  never  during  the  whole  of  that  period  presuming 
to  approach  the  sacred  precincts,  though  he  continually 
lamented  his  exclusion  from  them.  At  length  the  season 
of  Christmas  drew  near ;  and  the  Emperor  sitting  one  day 
with  his  minister  Rufinus  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
palace,  was  so  deeply  moved  by  the  thought  that  the  holy 
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and  joyful  time  was  approaching,  from  the  blessings  of 
which  he  only  would  be  excluded,  that  he  burst  suddenly 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  Rufinus  having  inquired  the  cause 
of  his  grief,  hereplied  that  it  was  because  the  church  doors 
were  shut  against  him— and  if  the  church  doors,  then  also 
the  gates  of  Heaven,  since  it  was  the  Lord  Himself  Who 
had  so  plainly  said,  "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  Heaven," 

"Then,"  said  Rufinus,  "I  will  hasten  to  the  Bishop  and 
entreat  him  to  remit  his  sentence." 

"  It  will  be  in  vain,"  replied  the  Emperor.  "Ambrose 
knows  the  justice  of  the  condemnation  he  pronounced ; 
and  he  will  never  relax  the  commands  of  God  for  the  fear 
or  favour  of  any  man." 

The  minister,  however,  was  persuaded  that  he  could 
succeed  in  his  attempt  to  soften  Ambrose,  and  Theodosius 
at  length  agreed  to  let  him  make  the  triaL  But  Ambrose, 
far  from  yielding  to  his  representations,  only  rebuked  him 
sternly  for  his  interference.  He  reminded  Rufinus  that 
he  himself  had  been  the  chief  promoter  of  the  dreadful 
crime,  which  had  brought  such  disastrous  consequences 
upon  his  master,  and  ought  rather  to  share  his  anguish  of 
mind,  than  seek  to  relieve  him  from  it. 

Rufinus  replied,  that  the  Emperor  counted  or 
tion  of  his  punishment,  and  was  even  then  on  1 
offer  up  his  prayers  within  the  church. 

"  Is  he  so  i"  returned  Ambrose.  "  Then  shal 
him,  as  before,  to  enter;  and  should  he  endeavor 
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his  way  in,  I  am  prepared  to  bear  whatever  may  be  the 
consequences  of  resistance." 

Rufinus  returned  with  the  message  to  his  master,  who, 
reckoning  perhaps  on  the  success  of  his  advocate,  had 
already  set  forth,  and  was  waiting  at  the  church  door.  He 
had  to  acquaint  Theodosius  with  the  failure  of  his  attempt ; 
but  the  latter,  having  proceeded  so  far,  was  resolved  not 
to  turn  back  without  himself  making  an  effort  to  procure 
absolution.  He  accordingly  sought  out  the  bishop,  who 
was  not  in  the  church,  but  in  some  chamber  immediately 
adjoining  it,  and  preferred  his  entreaty.  "  I  have  no 
desire,"  he  said,  "  to  break  the  laws  of  the  church,  nor, 
without  permission  given,  to  pass  the  holy  doors.  I  only 
implore  to  be  released  from  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation. I  pray  you  to  remember  and  imitate  the  com- 
passion of  Him  Who  is  your  Lord  and  mine,  and  not  shut 
against  me  the  gates  of  forgiveness,  which  He  has  set 
open  to  all  mankind." 

Ambrose  hesitated.  The  sin  had  indeed  been  grievous, 
but  the  offender's  penitence  could  not  be  doubted,  and  he 
had  already  suffered  much. 

"  What  sign  of  penitence  do  you  give,**  he  asked,  ^*  for 
so  foul  a  crime  as  yours  ?** 

"It  is  the  part  of  the  physician,"  returned  Theo- 
dosius, "to  prescribe  the  medicine  for  his  patient's 
disease.  It  is  for  the  patient  to  follow  the  physician's 
prescription." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  bishop.    "  Your  transgression  was 
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caused  by  your  giving  loose  to  your  passion,  instead  of 
suffering  reason  and  moderation  to  govern  it.  You 
must  guard  against  the  repetition  of  the  error.  Let  a 
law  be  made,  which  shall  prohibit  the  issue  of  decrees 
passed  in  the  heat  of  anger.  Let  it  henceforth  be  the 
practice,  that  no  warrant  which  touches  the  life  and 
propertyof  any  accused  person  shall  be  issued,  until  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  its  signature.  When  that  time  \% 
expired,  let  those  who  drew  the  warrant  present  it  to  you 
again,  and  if  on  reconsideration  it  still  appears  to  be  just, 
then  let  it  take  effect.'' 

"  I  agree,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
proposal-  I  will  frame  the  law  with  my  own  hand,  and 
affix  my  signature  to  it." 

He  returned  to  the  palace,  and  without  delay  executed 
his  intention  ;  and  Ambrose,  satisfied  of  the  reality  of  his 
penitence,  remitted  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 

At  Christmas,  accordingly,  he  was  readmitted  to  com- 
munion. But  his  demeanour  showed  how  deeply  the  sin, 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  preyed  upon  his  mind.  As 
he  approached  the  church  he  laid  aside  his  Imperial  robes, 
and  throwing  himself  prostrate  on  the  floor  of  the  church, 
exclaimed  in  the  words  of  David,  "  My  soul  cleaveth  to 
the  dust,  oh  quicken  thou  me  according  unto  thy  word.' 
Then  he  rose,  and  with  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks^ 
he  struck  his  forehead  and  asked  aloud  the  forgiveness  of 
all  good  men,  and  of  God  most  of  all,  for  the  great  wicked- 
ness he  had  committed.    All  the  congregation  were  melted 
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into  tears,  and  lifted  up  their  voices  in  joint  supplication 
with  their  Emperor,  Ambrose  himself  being  the  most 
deeply  moved  of  all. 

Thus  ended  this  remarkable  and  touching  history.  It 
is  hard  to  say  whether  we  ought  to  admire  more  the  noble 
firmness  of  Ambrose,  who  would  suffer  neither  the  plead- 
ings of  personal  affection,  nor  the  reverence  due  to  a  great 
monarch,  and,  least  of  all,  the  fear  of  fatal  consequences 
to  himself,  to  stand  between  him  and  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  as  a  minister  of  God  ;  or  the  greatness  of  soul, 
which  enabled  a  despotic  sovereign,  the  king  of  the  whole 
earth,  frankly  to  own  and  humbly  to  expiate,  in  the  sigUt 
of  his  own  subjects,  the  sin  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 
Never  did  Theodosius  merit  the  title  of  the  Great  so  truly 
as  on  this  occasion.  The  occurrence  was  indeed  the 
repetition  of  the  history  contained  in  the  first  lesson  to- 
day ;  when  Nathan,  with  the  same  fearless  faithfulness, 
rebuked  the  great  King  of  Israel,  and  the  latter,  with  the 
same  singleness  of  heart,  freely  acknowledged  and  humbly 
made  atonement  for  his  offence.  Nor  can  any  surely 
doubt  that  the  same  full  forgiveness,  which  Nathan  was 
empowered  to  pronounce,  was  conveyed  also  to  Theo- 
dosius by  the  lips  of  Ambrose,  "  The  Lord  also  hath  put 
away  thy  sin  ;  thou  shalt  not  die." 


No.  XL. 

Scbenth  Sunbag  after  ^nnitg. 

THE  CAMP  AT  CARTHAGE. 
I  Chron.  xxviii.  9. 

ETWEEN  Cape  Carthage  and  the  Goletta,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  latter, 
lie  the  ruins  of  Roman  Carthage. 
In  the  month  of  August,  A.D.  1270,  the  soft  green  slopes, 
from  whence,  in  the  epic  fancy  of  Virgil,  iEneas  had  be- 
held the  rising  walls  of  the  great  Tyrian  city,  were  occupied 
by  long  rows  of  tents,  from  the  summits  of  which  waved 
the  banners  of  Christian  warfare ;  the  red  cross  being 
everywhere  conspicuous.  It  was  a  stirring  and  busy  scene. 
Men  at  arms  were  throwing  up  a  rude  fortification  round 
the  entire  camp,  the  need  of  which  was  plainly  enough  evi- 
denced by  the  presence  of  clouds  of  light  Moorish  horsemen, 
who  concealed  themselves  among  the  shrubs  or  cover  of 
any  kind  which  the  broken  ground  might  present,  and 
were  continually  issuing  forth  to  cut  off  stragglers,  or 
parties  sent  out  to  forage.  The  day  was  parching  hot,  and 
the  wind,  which  blew  from  the  interior,  brought  with  it 
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clouds  of  sand,  which  blistered  the  tongues  and  inflamed 
the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  and  rendered  the  heat  of  their 
helmets  and  breastplates  insupportable.  Yet  it  was  not 
safe  to  lay  these  aside  ;  for  the  Moorish  archers,  who  were 
continually  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the  camp,  mounted  on 
their  fleet  Arabians,  were  apt  to  discharge  their  arrows  at 
any  Frank  whose  person  might  offer  them  a  tempting 
mark ;  and  so  deadly  was  the  poison  with  which  the 
points  were  envenomed,  that  the  slightest  wound  was  in- 
variably fatal. 

"  The  heat  waxes  fiercer  every  hour  !'*  said  one  of  the 
men  at  arms,  addressing  his  companions,  who,  from  their 
complexions  as  well  as  their  armour,  appeared,  like  him- 
self, to  be  Norman.  "  The  sun  pours  down  as  though  he 
would  roast  one  like  a  chestnut  in  one's  own  shell  How 
these  infidels  can  endure  to  gallop  hither  and  thither,  no 
more  heeding  the  blaze  of  the  sun  overhead  than  if  they 
had  been  gnats  or  horseflies,  it  passes  me  to  understand.** 

"Their  sting  is  more  deadly  than  any  horsefly,  com- 
rade," said  Jacques  Armand,  a  stout  warrior  from  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  "  My  gossip,  poor  Pierre  Dugard, 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  by  one  of  them  an  hour 
or  two  ago,  and  he  is  lying  dead  yonder  by  those  bushes. 
He  did  but  throw  off  his  headpiece  for  a  breath  of  air,  and 
one  of  their  long  arrows  struck  him  behind  the  ear.  We 
were  best  all  of  us  to  be  on  our  guard,  Guilbert,  or  we 
may  experience  the  like." 

"  I  like  not  these  outlandish  foes,"  returned  Guilbert. 
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^'  You  can  no  more  fight  with  them  than  you  can  with  your 
shadow.  They  approach  to  attack  you  ;  but  before  you 
can  so  much  as  raise  your  sword  to  strike,  they  are  gone 
from  the  front,  and  there  comes  a  coward's  blow  from  the 


rear." 


"  They  are  bad  enough,"  said  Bertrand,  another  Nor- 
man, "  but  to  my  mind  not  so  bad  as  another  foe  we  shall 
soon  have  to  encounter,  if  indeed  he  has  not  already 
attacked  us,  and  against  whom  neither  valour  nor  caution 
will  prove  much  of  a  protection." 

"  Aye,  indeed,  and  who  may  that  be  ?"  asked  Armand. 
"  If  he  be  a  worse  enemy  than  these  blaspheming  Moors, 
or  these  thrice  detested  insects,  he  must  be  an  evil  one 
indeed." 

"  That  he  is,"  said  Bertrand.  "  Fever  is  a  worse  foe 
than  infidel  or  vermin  :  and  fever  has  broken  out  in  the  * 
camp — aye,  in  several  parts  of  it — though  they  try  hard  to 
conceal  the  fact.  See  where  Father  Renault  comes,  with 
a  clouded  brow  and  a  hurried  step,  and  Father  Andrd 
with  him.  They  have  been  hearkening  to  no  good  tidings, 
and  would  fain  avoid  us ;  but  we  will  not  allow  that. 
Save  you,  holy  father,"  he  said  in  a  louder  tone,  as  the 
monk  would  have  passed  on  without  notice,  "  save  you, 
Father  Renault.  Is, there  notice  of  the  approach,  or  of 
the  speedy  arrival,  of  the  Sicilian  fleet  ?" 

"  Save  you,  my  son,"  returned  the  father  quickly ;  ^*  I 
have  heard  nought  of  the  fleet.  But  I  am  bound  on  an 
errand  of  importance.     I  pray  you,  stay  me  not." 

40— a 
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"  One  question  only,"  persisted  Bertrand.  "  It  is  not 
true,  I  trust,  that  the  young  Prince  Tristan  has  been  seized 
by  this  deadly  fever  ?" 

Father  Renault  started,  evidently  very  unpleasantly  sur- 
prised. "  I  grieve  to  say  the  report  is  true,"  he  said,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation.  "  Silence  can  avail  nothing  now, 
seeing  that  his  state  is  such  that  it  cannot  long  be  con- 
cealed. I  am  charged  with  a  message  to  the  Prince's  own 
confessor,  which  I  must  straightway  deliver,"  He  moved 
away,  but  his  companion  remained. 

"  Does  the  King  know  of  the  illnes§  of  his  son  ?"  in- 
tjuired  Guilbert. 

"  No,  the  leeches  have  feared  to  tell  him,"  replied  the 
monk.  "  The  Prince  hath  been  conveyed  on  board  one  of 
the  ships,  in  the  hope  that  the  sea-breezes  might  abate  his 
fever ;  but  he  grows,  I  fear,  weaker  every  hour." 

"  And  what  answer  from  the  King  of  Tunis,  father  ?" 
inquired  Armand.  "  Doth  he  receive  our  gracious 
monarch's  message  in  a  like  spirit  ?  Will  he  renounce 
M abound,  and  be  baptized  ?" 

"  The  detestable  infidel,  not  he  !"  replied  Father  Andr^. 
"He  hath  sent  reply, that  he  is  coming  to  seek  baptism  in 
our  life-blood,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Further,  he  hath  seized  all  the  Christians  in  his  dominions, 
and  threatens  to  put  them  instantly  to  death,  if  we  so 
much  as  strike  a  blow  at  any  in  our  own  behalf." 

"  Aye,  indeed,  holy  father,"  observed  Bertrand ;  "  even 
such  a  reply  did  most  men,  who  know  anything  of  these 
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Paynim  dogs,  expect.    What  moved  our  good  king  to  look 
for  aught  else  at  his  hand  ?" 

"  Nothing  that  I  know  of,"  replied  the  priest,  "  except 
the  goodness  of  his  own  heart,  which  hopes  all  things  of 
all  men,  and  will  not  believe  what  the  holy  Scripture  saith, 
*  Nolite  dare  sanctum  canibus.' " 

"Yet  hath  he  had  good  experience  of  what  these 
followers  of  Mahound  are,"  observed  Armand.  "  Guilber 
and  I  were  with  him  at  Damietta,  and  we  have  not  for- 
gotten what  the  host  had  to  undergo  at  the  hands  of  the 
infidels.  I  would  follow  the  good  King  whithersoever  he 
may  choose  to  lead ;  yet  is  my  wonder  none  the  less  that, 
having  once  escaped  out  of  so  great  peril  and  misery,  he 
should  voluntarily  incur  it  again." 

"  He  would  not  do  so,"  said  Father  Andre,  "  if  he  sought 
his  own  advantage,  yea,  or  his  own  renown  either.  What 
he  does,  he  does  under  the  special  guidance  of  Heaven, 
for  which  alone  he  hath  any  respect.  It  is  now  more  than 
twenty  years  since  I  was  summoned  to  assist  at  a  cele- 
bration of  the  Mass  for  the  dying  in  his  chamber.  He  was 
lying  sick  at  Pontoise,  and  his  malady  so  grew  upon  him 
that  he  thought  his  last  hour  had  come.  Truth,  he  was  so 
far  gone,  that  we  who  were  standing  round  his  bed  be- 
lieved that  he  had  drawn  his  last  breath.  The  nurses 
were  disputing  whether  they  should  not  proceed  to  lay  out 
the  body,  when  suddenly  the  King  opened  his  eyes,  and 
spake  in  a  hollow  voice  :  *  The  Lord  hath  visited  me,  and 
hath  brought  me  back  from  the  dead.'    Then  he  desired 
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that  the  Bishops  of  Paris  and  Meaux  should  be  sent  for, 
and  on  their  arrival  bade  them  fasten  the  red  cross  to  his 
shoulder.  The  Bishops  would  fain  have  dissuaded  him ; 
and  his  wife  and  mother  both  joined  in  their  entreaty, 
urging  him  at  least  to  defer  his  resolution  until  his  health 
was  sufficiently  restored  to  allow  of  his  forming  a  right 
judgment  on  the  subject.  But  the  King  replied  that  he 
would  take  no  nourishment  or  hear  aught  until  he  had  re- 
ceived the  cross.  The  Bishop  of  Paris  at  length,  per- 
ceiving that  he  would  not  be  persuaded,  handed  him 
the  cross,  which  he  kissed  reverently,  and  laid  on  his 
bosom," 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  said  Armand ;  "  but  that  was  pre- 
viously to  the  first  expedition.  If  it  had  been  indeed  the 
will  of  Heaven  that  he  should  undertake  it/  methinks  the 
issue  of  it  should  have  been  success,  and  not  defeat." 

"It  would  have  been  success,"  returned  the  monk, 
warmly,  "if  it  had  not  been  for  the  shortcomings  of 
others.  Wheresoever  he  encountered  the  Saracens,  whe- 
ther in  the  field  or  in  the  council,  they  ever  gave  way 
before  him.  Unbelievers  though  they  were,  they  yet  so 
feared  and  honoured  him,  as  even  to  prefer  him  to  their 
own  native  princes." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Guilbert.  "  I  can  remember  when 
the  host  was  at  Damietta  I  was  in  attendance  in  the 
King's  tent,  when  several  of  the  Emirs  hastily  entered  it 
with  news  of  great  import.  The  Mussulmen  had  revolted 
a|^ainst  the  Sultan  Malek,  and  slain  him.    Malek  had  ever 
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been  our  most  dangerous  enemy,  and  they  had  come  ta 
tell  the  King  that  the  danger  he  had  been  dreading  was 
averted.  One  of  the  new  comers,  who,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, had  given  the  Sultan  his  death  blow,  asked  some 
recompense  for  the  service  he  had  done  King  Louis.  *  I 
have  killed  him,  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  killed 
thee.  What  wilt  thou  do  for  me?  Thou  wilt  at  least 
make  me  one  of  thy  knights.'  The  King  made  no  an- 
swer, and  then  some  of  our  own  leaders  began  to  urge 
him  to  comply  with  the  request,  as  it  could  not  but  be  of 
the  greatest  advantage,  under  present  circumstances,  to 
bind  a  man  of  such  power  and  influence  to  his  interests. 
'  I  will  never  confer  knighthood  upon  an  infidel,'  was  his 
answer.  *  Let  this  Emir  embrace  the  faith  of  the  Cross, 
and  he  shall  be  my  knight,  not  otherwise.'  The  Emir 
was  bitterly  displeased,  yet  it  was  said  in  his  heart  that 
he  honoured  our  King  all  the  more  highly  for  his  refusal." 
"  I  doubt  it  not,"  said  Bertrand  ;  "  it  was  ever  so  with 
them.  When  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Sultan's  hands, 
and  the  pagan  caitifs  threatened  him,  if  he  refused  their 
conditions,  to  send  him  in  chains  to  Bagdad,  there  to  pine 
in  a  dungeon  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  or  forthwith  to 
put  him  to  the  torture,  they  could  no  more  move  him  than 
they  could  the  solid  rock.  'I  am  your  prisoner,'  was 
his  answer ;  '  you  can  do  with  me  as  you  please.' 
'True,'  said  the  Sultan,  'thou  art  indeed  my  prisoner, 
but  thou  treatest  me  as  though  I  were  thine.'  Thereupon 
{ifter  a  short  time  he  released  him  on  payment  of  ^ransom  \ 
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nay,  afterwards,  when  the  Sultan  had  been  put  to  death, 
his  subjects  would  fain  have  had  King  Louis  for  their 
sovereign  if  he  would  have  consented  to  rule  over  them ; 
such,  at  least,  was  the  common  belief  among  our  soldiers." 

"It  is  no  wonder  if  they  did,"  said  Armand.  "  None 
who  have  served  under  him,  or  have  been  brought  to  know 
him,  would  choose  any  other  master.  Thou  rememberest 
what  happed  in  our  ship  when  we  were  returning  home. 
There  came  on  a  storm,  the  most  terrible  I  ever  encoun- 
tered. Our  captain  was  brave  and  experienced,  but  he 
gave  up  all  hope  of  saving  the  ship,  and  the  sailors  had 
thrown  themselves  down  on  the  deck  in  despair,  refusing 
to  exert  themselves  further.  There  was  a  small  island  at 
a  little  distance  which  it  was  thought  possible  to  reach  in 
a  boat.  We  gathered  round  the  King  and  implored  him  to 
save  himself  and  the  Queen  and  his  children,  representing 
to  him  the  value  of  his  life.  Even  Queen  Marguerite 
fell  on  her  knees  before  him,  entreating  him  to  save  their 
lives,  but  he  would  not.  "  Why  should  I  be  saved  more 
than  any  of  these  ?"  said  he  ;  "  their  lives  are  as  dear  to 
themselves  and  to  their  families  as  mine  can  be  to  thee 
and  my  children.  We  will  all  remain,  and  trust  in  God 
together." 

"  Aye,"  said  Andre.  "  To  my  thought  there  never  hath 
been  his  like  on  sea  or  land  either.  I  remember  at  Pon- 
toise  he  was  not  content  with  causing  alms  to  be  given 
every  day  to  the  poor;  he  would  go  forth  himself  and 
distribute  loaves  and  meat  and  money  with  his  owij 
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hands.  He  would  go  into  the  cottages  of  the  sick,  and 
kneel  down  and  pray  at  their  bed-side.  Those  whom 
all  else,  yea,  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  shrank  from,  he 
would  seek  out  and  minister  to.  One  of  my  brethren  at 
Compi^gne  told  me  that  one  day  he  beheld  him  making 
his  rounds,  as  he  was  wont,  on  Good  Friday,  walking  bare- 
foot through  the  miry  streets,  when  he  saw  on  the  further 
side  of  the  roadway  a  poor  leper,  who  stood  afar  off,  like 
those  of  whom  the  blessed  Evangelist  speaks,  yfet  who 
looked  wistfully  at  the  King,  as  though  he  hoped  that  a 
loaf  of  bread,  or,  it  might  be,  a  piece  of  money,  would  be 
thrown  to  him.  But  the  King,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him, 
went  across  the  muddy  road,  and  gave  him  his  alms, 
taking  his  hand  at  the  same  time  and  kissing  it  We 
crossed  ourselves,  wondering  at  the  great  boldness  of  his 
faith,  who  could  adventure  such  a  peril,  yet  the  good  King 
sustained  no  hurt.  But,  see,  where  Father  Renault  ap- 
proaches. He  is  returning  with  the  Count  de  Nevers'  con- 
fessor. Methinks  he  looks  even  more  sad  of  aspect  than 
he  did  when  he  parted  from  us." 

Father  Renault's  gloom  soon  communicated  itself  to 
the  rest  of  the  party.  The  tidings  he  brought  were  of 
the  most  depressing  kind.  The  King  himself,  who  had 
long  been  ailing, had  now  been  seized  with  the  fever;  and, 
considering  how  greatly  his  constitution  had  already  been 
tried,  there  seemed  but  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  The 
reader  has  heard  the  circumstances  under  which  Louis  first 
essayed  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.    He  had  aban* 
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doned  the  attempt,  satisfied,  doubtless,  of  the  impossibility 
of  its  success.  ^  But  fourteen  years  afterwards,  the  capture 
by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  of  all  the  towns  in  Syria  still 
belonging  to  the  Christians,  and  the  frightful  massacre  of 
Antioch,  induced  him  to  make  a  vow  of  a  second  time  taking 
up  the  Cross.  His  brother  Charles,  of  Anjou,  King  of 
Sicily,  and  his  nephew,  Edward  of  England,  promised  to 
aid  the  enterprise,  and  were  to  meet  him  at  some  place  of 
rendezvous  with  ships  and  soldiers.  Louis  set  out  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  1270,  and  proceeded  to  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia. 
While  at  this  place  he  sent  instructions  to  his  allies  to 
meet  him  at  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  near  Tunis.  He  seems 
to  have  been  induced  to  name  this  spot,  because  he  had 
heard  that  Mohammed  Mostanser,  the  King  of  Tunis,  as 
he  was  then  called,  had  thought  of  embracing  Christianity, 
and  Louis  fancied  he  might  be  induced  by  his  presence 
to  make  public  profession  of  that  faith.  The  hope  of  such 
a  result  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  induce 
the  King  of  France  to  encounter  any  amount  of  danger  or 
faiigue.  He  set  sail  accordingly,  and  on  the  17th  of  July 
arrived  off  Tunis.  What  might  have  been  the  disposition 
of  Mohammed,  if  he  had  received  assurance  of  Louis' 
friendly  intentions  before  his  fleet  approached  the  African 
coast,  cannot  be  determined.  But  the  admiral  in.  com- 
mand landed  as  an  enemy.  He  took  possession  of  the 
harbour,  and  seized,  as  prizes,  some  of  the  Moorish  vessels 
which  were  lying  there.  Mohammed  learned  that  the 
pr^ch  were  plundering  his  dominions  and  slaying  hi; 
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subjects, — tidings  which  at  once  destroyed  any  kindly  feel- 
ing he  might  hitherto  have  entertained.  He  forthwith  set 
about  collecting  a  force  with  which  he  might  venture  to 
encounter  the  French  chivalry  in  the  field ;  but  aware  of 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  over  his  light-armed  and  less 
disciplined  troops,  he  delayed  his  attack  until  he  bad 
mustered  a  sufficient  number  to  render  victory  certain. 

A  fortnight  passed  on,  producing  results  the  most  disas- 
trous to  the  army.  Continual  fights  took  place  between 
the  Christians  and  the  Moors,  more  damaging  to  the 
former  than  the  latter,  because  they  caused  continual 
alarm  and  disquiet  among  men  already  wearied  out  by 
their  exertions.  Provisions  began  to  fall  short ;  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  unwholesome  winds 
bred  pestilence  among  the  soldiers,  which  spread  with 
such  rapidity  that  there  was  no  time  to  bury  the  dead  with 
the  usual  formalities;  they  had  to  fling  them  into  the 
trench  which  had  been  dug  round  the  camp,  and  the 
stench  from  the  bodies  soon  heightened  the  disease.  As 
long  as  his  own  strength  lasted,  the  king  went  about  from 
tent  to  tent  affording  what  relief  he  could  to  the  sufferers, 
and  comforting  those  who  were  past  help.  But  he  was 
greatly  distressed  at  the  sickness  of  his  young  son  the 
Count-de  Nevers,  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  3rd 
of  August,  he  himself  was  taken  ill ;  the  disease  made 
rapid  progress,  soon  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  and 
the  heat  of  his  fever  was  increased  by  his  anxiety  on  two 
points  in  particular — the  condition  of  his  son  and   the 
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arrival  of  the  Sicilian  troops.  Every  day  the  attendants 
were  obliged  to  return  him  unsatisfactory  answers  on  both 
points.  At  last  it  became  impossible  to  conceal  from  him 
that  Prince  Tristan  was  dead,  Louis  wept  bitterly  when 
he  received  the  tidings,  but  observed  that  he  hoped  soon 
to  meet  his  son  in  a  better  world  ;  and  from  that  time  he 
seemed  to  have  laid  aside  all  hope  of  his  own  recovery. 

On  the  24th  of  August  he  began  to  make  preparations 
for  his  death,  which  he  felt  to  be  near  at  hand.  He  made 
his  last  confession,  received  absolution  and  the  Sacra- 
ment \  when  the  Host  was  brought  in  he  rose  from  his 
bed,  enfeebled  as  he  was,  and  knelt  to  receive  It  His 
attendants  would  have  replaced  him  on  his  couch,  but  he 
forbade  them,  and  desired  to  be  laid  on  a  heap  of  ashes, 
over  which  a  hair  cloth  was  spread,  and  there  he  continued 
to  lie  for  the  remaining  hours  of  his  life. 

On  the  same  day  he  sent  for  his  remaining  children, 
Philip,  afterwards  called  the  Hardy,  and  Isabel,  Queen  of 
Navarre,  to  take  leave  of  them.  To  the  former,  the  heir 
of  the  French  throne,  he  addressed  a  long  and  solemn 
charge,  which  it  would  be  well  for  mankind  if  every  heir 
apparent  of  a  throne  would  make  his  study.  "  My  son,*' 
he  said,  "  in  these  notes,  which  I  have  written  for  thine 
instruction,  thou  wilt  find  all  that  I  am  now  about  to  speak 
to  thee  written  down.  First,  and  before  all  things,  see 
that  thou  love  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
might,  for  without  that  no  man  can  do  anything ;  keep 
thyself  from  all  things  which  thou  thinkest  may  be  dis- 
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pleasing  to  Him,  and  be  torn  limb  from  limb  rather  than 
knowingly  commit  sin.     If  God  send  thee  any  misfortune, 
.  or  sickness,  or  any  other  evil,  bear  it  cheerfully  and  render 
thanks  to  Him  therefore,  seeing  He  sends  it  to  thee  for  thy 
good ;  if  He  send  to  thee  any  worldly  good,  such  as  health 
or  wealth,  thank  Him  humbly,  and  be  not  puffed  up  with 
pride.    Pay  heed  to  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  when 
thou  art  present  at  them  utter  neither  vain  nor  idle  words. 
Have  a  gentle  and  compassionate  heart  for  the  poor  and 
for  the  weak,  comfort  and  help  them  so  far  as  it  lies  in  thy 
power.     Maintain  the  good  customs  of  thy  kingdom  and 
put  down  the  bad ;  covet  not  the  goods  of  thy  people,  nor 
weigh  them  down  with  imposts  and  taxes.      Seek  the 
company  of  good  men  and  loyal,  and  such  as  are  not  pos- 
sessed with  covetousness  ;  shun  and  escape  from  the  com- 
panionship  of  the   wicked.     Hearken  willingly  to    the 
Word  of  God,  and  retain  it  in  thy  heart.     Love  the  good 
and  hate  the  evil  wherever  it  may  be.    Be  loyal  and  brave 
in  rendering  justice,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left,  but  ever  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  poor  man 
until  the  truth  come  to  light.    Give  the  benefices  of  the 
Church  to  men  of  holy  and  spotless  lives,  in  this  matter 
seeking  the  advice  of  men  of  worth*  Wage  no  war  against 
Christians  unless  great  necessity  compel  thee.    Hurt  not 
the  clergy,  even  though  they  be  exacting  and  imperious 
towards  thee,  yet  be  not  thou  so  towards  them.    Be  care- 
ful that  the  expenses  of  thy  household  are  moderate. 
Lastly,  dear  son,  see  that  Masses  are  sung  for  my  soul, 
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and  that  prayers  are  offered  up  for  the  welfare  of  thy  king- 
dom. I  give  thee  all  the  blessing  that  a  father  can  give 
his  son.  May  God  of  His  mercy  keep  thee  from  doing 
ought,  against  His  will,  may  He  give  thee  strength  to  do 
that  which  is  according  to  His  will,  so  that  when  this 
mortal  life  shall  be  ended  we  may  both  of  us  be  with  Him 
and  praise  Him  without  end.'' 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  solemn  exhortation, 
which  was  not  spoken  without  great  effort  and  frequent 
pauses  for  breath,  the  King  seemed  to  have  done  with 
earthly  matters  and  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  prayer.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  cross  which  had  been  set  up  near 
the  foot  of  his  bed,  and  every  now  and  then  his  attendants 
could  catch  the  words  spoken  in  a  faint  whisper,  ***  0  Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem  !"  The  only  thing  that  seemed  to  dis- 
turb his  dying  hours  indeed  seemed  to  be  that,  notwith- 
standing all  his  sacrifices  and  exertions,  he  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, on  which  his  heart  was  set.  That  a  King,  who  had 
reigned  forty-four  years  in  one  of  the  darkest  and  stormiest 
epochs  of  the  world's  history,  should  be  able  to  charge  his 
conscience,  even  after  the  most  jealous  scrutiny,  with  no 
heavier  offence  than  this,  is  indeed  a  marvel,  at  which 
men  may  wonder. 

But  even  this  trouble  passed  away  from  his  mind  at  the 
last.  The  vision  of  the  towers  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem  on 
which  his  heart  was  set  gave  way  to  that  of  the  golden 
streets  and  the  jewelled  walls  of  the   Heavenly  Sion. 
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About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  good  King  broke 
his  long  silence  for  the  last  time,  joined  his  hands  toge- 
ther, and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  which  all  could  hear,  "  O 
Lordj  have  mercy  upon  this  people,  bring  them  back  to 
their  own  land  that  they  fall  not  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  nor  be  forced  to  deny  Thy  Holy  Name."  Then 
after  a  short  pause  he  added, ''  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit,''  and  after  that  he  spoke  no  more. 

"The  world,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "has  seen  upon  the 
throne  greater  captains,  more  profound  politicians,  vaster 
and  more  brilliant  intellects,  princes  who  have  exercised 
beyond  their  own  lifetime  a  more  powerful  and  more  last- 
ing influence  than  Louis  IX.  of  France,  but  it  has  never 
seen  a  rarer  King,  never  seen  a  man  who  could  possess  as 
he  did  sovereign  power  without  contracting  the  passions 
and  vices  natural  to  it^  and  who  in  this  respect  displayed 
in  his  government  human  virtue  exalted  to  the  height  of 
Christian  holiness." 

The  canonization  which  was  conferred  some  twenty*five 
years  afterwards  by  Boniface  VIII.  could  bestow  no  addi- 
tional lustre  upon  him,  for  men  had  long  before  acknow- 
ledged and  reverenced  his  saintliness.  It  was  this  fact  in 
his  instance,  as  in  that  of  David  also,  whose  dying  charge 
to  his  son  Solomon  is  recorded  in  the  First  Lesson  to-day 
— that  lends  such  special  weight  and  pathos  to  words 
which  another  might  have  employed— which  others  indeed 
have  employed,  but  with  little  significance  to  their  hearers. 
The  resemblance  between  David  and  Louis  IX,  is  a  very 
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remarkable  one.  Chivalrous  as  warriors,  skilful  as  gene- 
rals, wise  as  statesmen,  vigorous  as  rulers,  they  combined 
these  great  qualities  with  a  singleness  of  heart,  and  a 
fervour  of  devotion  which  have  never  been  united  in 
any  other  of  the  world's  heroes.  Measured  by  the  usual 
rule  of  greatness— force  of  character  that  is  to  say,  which 
binds  others  to  the  service  of  some  one  man,  to  fulfil  with 
enthusiasm  all  his  wishes,  and  cling  through  all  reverses 
unalterably  to  his  fortunes — no  two  kings  in  all  history 
have  so  strong  a  claim  to  the  epithet  of  "  Great "  as 
David  and  Louis.  Yet  no  historian  has  ever  be- 
stowed it  upon  either  of  them — why,  it  is  hard  to  say, 
unless  it  be  that  their  memory  is  too  glorious  and  holy 
to  be  distinguished  by  a  title  which  has  been  borne  by 
the  cold-blooded  Frederick,  the  vain,  selfish  Louis,  the 
blood-thirsty  and  licentious  Herod. 


No.   XLL 
Eighth  Sunbag  after  ^rmitB. 

THE  INDIAN  CACIQUE. 
St.  Matt.  vii.  20)  21. 

F  there  be  any  one  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  which  nature  seems  to  have  chosen  in 
order  to  lavish  upon  it  all  that  the  heart  of  man 
can  desire  for  his  place  of  residence,  it  is  the  island  of  Cuba, 
the  largest  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago.  The  hurricanes, 
which  desolate  with  their  fury  the  more  centrally  situated 
of  the  Antilles,  are  comparatively  rare  in  Cuba  ;  and  when 
they  do  occur,  their  violence  is  spent  on  the  sea  rather 
than  on  the  land.  The  climate  is  warm  and  genial,  but 
with  little  of  the  scorching  heat  felt  ordinarily  within  the 
ttopics.  The  face  of  the  country  has  been  described  by 
residents  in  it  as  a  realization  of  the  dreams  which  children 
entertain  of  fairyland.  It  is  finely  watered,  diversified 
with  slopes  of  woodland,  wide-spreading  lawns,  and  valleys 
of  romantic  wildness.  The  glen,  the  cliff,  even  the  moun- 
tain peaks  to  their  very  summits,  are  festooned  with 
flowering  creepers  of  the  most  brilliant  hue,  locking  as 
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though  nature  had  been  decked  out  for  some  approaching 
festival.  The  graceful  palm  and  cocoa-nut  grow  in  all 
situations.  Groves  of  bamboos  and  bananas  are  varied 
by  the  golden  blossoms  of  the  gamboge  tree.  The  giant 
wild  cotton  shoots  up  as  it  were  to  the  very  sky.  The  tall 
ferns  clothe  every  naked  spot  with  their  spreading  foliage. 
Above  all,  here  are  to  be  found  cedars  of  a  growth  so 
enormous,  that  a  canoe  has  been  fashioned  from  a  single 
trunk,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  carry  fifty  men. 

Nor  are  the  vegetable  productions  which  serve  man  for 
;'"od,  less  abundant  or  less  precious.    The  mandioca,  the 

am,  the  banana,  the  new  root  which  America  gave  to  the 
Old  World,  the  potato,— the  sugar  cane,  the  coffee-berry, 
the  cotton-tree,  the  tobacco-plant,  the  cocoa,  the  maize — 
every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  or  good  for  food,  or 
needful  to  man's  wants — are  there  gathered  together  in 
lavish  profusion.  The  inhabitants  have  no  sterile  winter 
to  provide  against,  "  For,''  says  Peter  Martyr,  "  the  island 
enjoyed  perpetual  spring  time,  and  was  blessed  with  con- 
tinual summer  and  harvest.  The  trees  preserved  their 
leaves  throughout  the  year,  and  the  meadows  continued 
always  green.  Nor  is  there  any  noisome  animal  found  in 
it,  nor  yet  any  ravening  four-footed  beast ;  no  lion  nor 
bear,  no  fierce  tigers  nor  crafty  foxes,  nor  devouring  wolves, 
but  all  things  blessed  and  fortunate." 

This  country,  when  discovered  by  Columbus  in  the  year 
1492,  was  inhabited  by  a  race  the  simplest  and  happiest 
that  this  world  has  seen,  since  the  day  when  our  first 
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parents  were  driven  from  Paradise.  To  quote  Peter 
Martyr  again,  "  The  land  among  these  people,"  he  writes, 
"  is  as  common  as  the  sun  and  the  water.  *  Mine'  and 
*  thine,'  the  seeds  of  all  mischief,  have  no  place  with  them. 
They  are  content  with  so  little  that  with  so  large  a  country 
they  have  rather  superfluity  than  scarceness  ;  so  that  they 
seem  to  live  in  the  golden  world  without  toil,  living  in 
open  gardens,  not  entrenched  with  dykes  or  divided  by 
hedges,  or  defended  by  walls.  They  deal  truly  with  one 
another  without  laws,  without  books,  and  without  judges.'' 
The  venerable  Las  Casas  bears  similar  testimony.  He 
observes  that  it  seems  almost  as  if  they  were  existing  in 
the  primeval  innocence  before  the  Fall. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  settlements  should  not  at 
once  have  been  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba.  But 
Columbus  was  at  first — indeed,  he  continued  throughout 
his  life — ^under  the  impression  that  Cuba  was  part  of 
the  mainland  of  eastern  Asia.  If  this  had  been  the 
case,  it  would  not  have  been  of  course  so  safe  a  position 
on  which  to  establish  the  Spanish  strongholds,  as  an  island 
like  that  of  Hispaniola.  Besides  this,  very  little  of  the 
precious  metals  had  as  yet  been  found  in  Cuba;  and 
gold,  during  the  earliest  years,  at  all  events,  of  the 
Spanish  occupation,  was  the  great  object  which  the  ad- 
venturers had  in  view.  It  was  not  until  the  year  151 1 — 
nineteen  years  after  the  first  discovery  of  the  island — that 
Diego  Columbus  resolved  to  establish  a  colony  there. 
Three  hundred  men  and  a  few  ships  were  considered  as 
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sufficient  for  its  conquest.  The  armament  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Don  Diego  Velasquez,  an  officer  of 
considerable  military  experience.  He  is  described  by  a 
contemporary  as  "  a  veteran  soldier,  well  skilled  in  war- 
fare, a  man  of  probity,  of  substance,  illustrious  by  birth 
and  reputation,  eager  for  glory,  and  somewhat  more  eager 
for  money" — a  character  which  would  suit  only  too  many  of 
the  Spanish  officers  of  the  day. 

The  fleet  was  now  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  the  troops 
were  being  conveyed  on  board.  Two  of  the  inferior  officers, 
Don  Jose  Mantes,  and  Don  Juan  Lucena,  were  busied  in 
superintending  the  departure  of  the  boats,  conversing 
together  in  the  meanwhile  on  the  news  which  had  that 
morning  been  received,  over  the  long  expanse  of  ocean, 
from  the  court  of  Spain,  as  well  as  other  topics  of  interest. 

"  We  are  to  have  the  company  of  these  priests  after 

all  then,"  remarked  Lucena.    "  I  thought  Father  Rondez 

was  too  deeply  interested  in  his  Yucatanese  favourites,  and 

*in  his  pupil  Hatuei,  to  be  induced  to  quit  Hispaniola, 

even  with  the  hope  of  converting  Cubans  to  the  faith." 

"  What,  have  you  not  heard  that  Hatuei  has  gone  before 
us  to  Cuba  ?"  asked  Mantes.  "  He  set  off  either  yester- 
day or  the  day  before,  with  a  number  of  his  followers, 
to  make  preparations  for  our  reception  by  the  Cubans." 

"  Ha,  indeed  ;  I  had  not  heard  that.  The  Holy  Virgin 
grant,  that  he  may  not  prepare  us  a  warmer  reception  than 
we  count  on,"  rejoined  Lucena. 

"  Nay,"  said  Mantes,  "  he  Can  li&rdly  meditate  treacheiy. 
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He  has  had  one  or  two  sharp  lessons  which,  methinks,  will 
have  sufficiently  cured  him  of  that  folly." 

"  Aye,  I  remember,"  said  the  other.  "  He  was  caught 
inciting  Ovando*s  slaves  to  rebel,  was  he  not?  and  re- 
ceived a  somewhat  severe  infliction  of  the  strapado  ?" 

"  Yea,  that  was  the  first  time,"  said  Don  Jose.  "  But 
that,  it  would  seem,  was  not  lesson  enough.  He  had 
scarce  recovered  from  the  wounds,  when  he  was  found 
engaged  in  the  same  work  again.  This  time  he  contrived 
to  make  his  escape  to  the  woods,  doubtless  thinking  that 
Ovando  would  be  unable  to  follow  him." 

"  He  forgot  the  bloodhounds,"  observed  his  companion, 
with  a  sinister  smile. 

"He  had  not  exactly  forgotten  them,"  returned  Mantes, 
"  because  he  did  not  know  that  Ovando  possessed  any. 
It  was  only  two  days  before  his  flight,  that  they  arrived 
from  Darien ;  and  Hatuei  was  the  first  whom  they  were 
sent  to  track.  But  they  did  their  work  nobly.  They 
followed  him  through  swamp  and  wood,  up  rock  and 
mountain,  till  they  caught  him,  together  with  one  of  his 
companions  and  two  women  whom  they  had  carried  off 
with  them,  in  a  cave  in  the  very  heart  of  the  forest." 

"  Ha,  and  the  bloodhound's  fangs  were  too  much  for 
his  stone-edged  sword  and  cuirass  of  feathers  ?" 

"  The  bloodhounds  tore  the  women  to  pieces,"  replied 
Mantes,  "  and  they  would  have  done  the  same  to  Hatuei 
and  his  follower,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  notwithstanding 
^t  they  had  given  one  of  the  brutes  some  sharp  cuts  wi^h 
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their  weapons.  But  Ovando's  men  came  up  and  choked 
the  hounds  off,  it  being  Ovando's  purpose  to  burn  Hatuei 
at  the  stake  for  an  example.  But  he  promised  submission 
for  the  future,  and  was  in  truth  so  greatly  terrified  by 
what  had  happened,  that  Ovando  thought  there  was  small 
fear  of  his  committing  the  like  folly  again.  He  was  a  useful 
slave,  and  moreover  had  many  followers,  who  would  have 
caused  trouble  had  he  been  killed.  So  Don  Diego,  before 
whom  the  matter  was  brought,  contented  himself  with 
cutting  off  the  companion's  right  hand  and  giving  Hatuei 
himself  a  touch  or  two  of  the  rack.  To  this  he  submitted 
with  much  humility,  offering  to  atone  further  for  his  fault  by 
going  over  with  his  men  to  Cuba,  and  warning  them  to 
receive  us  after  a  friendly  manner." 

"  I  trust  Don  Diego  will  not  find  himself  deceived,"  said 
Lucena.  "  Certes,  none  but  sharp  measures  have  any  effect 
with  these  savages,  and  even  sharp  measures  fail  some- 
times. I  trust  we  may  have  better  fortune  in  Cuba  than  we 
have  had  here,  or  it  would  be  better  methinks  to  take  ship 
and  return  to  the  Old  World  again.  But  see  where  the  holy 
Fathers  come  yonder ;  they  are  about  to  take  boat  We 
had  better  accompany  them." 

The  reader  may  be  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cinielties 
detailed  in  the  above  conversation  as  practised  by  the 
Spaniards  on  the  native  races  of  America,  are  overstate- 
ments ;  such  however  is  far  from  being  the  case.  We 
have  hideous  pictures,  drawn  by  historians  of  our  own  and 
Qther  countries— among  others  by  the  pen  of  the  trutlifql 
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Raleigh,  who  had  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes,  and  had 
heard  from  other  eye-witnesses,  details  of  horror  which 
will  rouse  the  reader's  indignation,  even  as  they  roused  his. 
He  was  so  deeply  moved  by  what  he  had  beheld  in  the 
Spanish  seas,  that  he  tried  hard  to  induce  his  countrymen 
to  colonize  Guiana  and  so  establish  a  sufficient  military 
force  in  America  itself  to  put  a  stop  to  the  atrocities  of  the 
Spaniards.  He  argues  that  the  time  has  surely  come  when 
such  a  step  could  be  taken  with  success ;  for  none,  he  writes, 
could  doubt  that  "the  Great  Judge  of  the  world  hath 
heard  the  sighs,  groans,  and  lamentations,  hath  seen  the 
tears  and  blood  of  so  many  millions  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children,  afflicted,  robbed,  reviled,  branded 
with  hot  irons,  roasted,  dismembered,  mangled  and 
stabbed,  whipped,  racked,  scalded  with  hot  oil,  put  to 
the  strapado,  ripped  alive,  beheaded  in  sport,  drowned, 
dashed  against  the  rocks,  famished,  devoured  by  mastiffs, 
burned,  and  by  infinite  cruelties  consumed." 

All  this,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  done  not  in  the 
hot  blood  which  warfare  kindles,  nor  in  retaliation  of  any 
barbarities  committed  on  their  countrymen,  nor  even 
under  the  pressure  of  danger,  but  with  deliberate  calm- 
ness, in  the  total  absence  of  resistance  or  animosity  on  the 
part  of  the  unhappy  natives;  whose  only  offence  was  their 
physical  inability  to  perform  the  tasks  required  of  them 
by  their  merciless  enslavers.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  all  writers  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were  wholly 
guiltless  of  hostile  feelings  towards  the  Spaniards  when 
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they  first  made  their  appearance  among  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  received  them  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
even  delight.  They  invited  them  to  share  their  homes 
?ind  their  repasts.  They  seemed  to  desire  to  understand 
the  wishes  of  their  guests,  in  order  that  to  the  utmost  of 
their  abihty  they  might  gratify  them. 

This  frank  hospitality  and  good-will  the  new-comers 
requited  by  treatment,  of  which  it  might  be  supposed  that 
actual  fiends  alone  were  capable.  They  seized  on  the 
more  beautiful  among  the  women  as  the  slaves  of  their 
lust,  and  forced  the  men  to  labour  in  the  gold  mines 
without  intermission  ;  exacting  an  amount  of  work  from 
them,  which  the  natives  of  hardier  climates  could  hardly 
have  performed.  If  they  refused  to  accomplish  tasks, 
which  could  not  with  any  show  of  justice  be  exacted  of 
them,  still  more  if  they  endeavoured  to  escape  from  their 
dreadful  bondage  to  their  native  freedom,  they  underwent 
all  the  horrors  which  Raleigh  has  detailed,  and  which  it 
makes  the  blood  run  cold  to  read  of.  They  submitted — 
they  could  not  but  submit — to  the  will  of  their  oppressors, 
having  neither  European  arms  nor  discipline,  nor  the  know- 
ledge of  warfare,  which  made  their  adversaries  invincible. 
But  though  they  submitted,  their  numbers  gradually  di- 
minished from  the  burdens  laid  upon  them.  Many  sunk 
under  the  fatigues,  which  their  physical  frames  were  in- 
capable of  enduring.  Such  numbers  were  employed  in 
working  the  mines  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  was 
neglected,  and  fruitful  as  the  land  was  by  nature,  famine 
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ensued.  Diseases  of  various  kinds,  resulting  from  these 
and  other  causes,  broke  out,  and  swept  away  not  only 
large  numbers  of  the  natives,  but  of  their  conquerors  also. 
But  the  main  cause  of  the  ever  decreasing  numbers  was 
the  suicide  of  the  Indians.  These,  finding  that  their  lives 
were  made  unendurably  wretched  by  the  requirements  of 
their  tyrants,  which  they  were  wholly  unable  to  satisfy — 
becoming  also  conscious  that  they  must  sooner  or  later 
perish  under  the  crushing  load  laid  upon  them,  resolved 
to  quit  the  world  as  speedily  as  possible,  by  the  easiest 
mode  of  death  they  could  discover.  Thousands  died  by 
chewing  the  leaves  of  a  poisonous  plant,  thousands  by 
total  abstinence  from  food,  thousands  threw  themselves 
into  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  Spaniards  strove  in  vain 
to  check  the  fatal  drain,  until  at  last  it  became  evident 
that  they  would  soon  be  left  without  slaves  altogether. 
Two  remedies  suggested  themselves  in  this  strait ;  the 
first  was  that  of  importing  labour  from  neighbouring 
countries  ;  the  second,  the  establishment  of  new  colonies, 
in  lands  where  the  vegetable  and  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  might  be  obtained  with  greater  ease  ;  and  hence 
ihe  present  attempt  to  colonize  Cuba. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  how  came  it  that  the  priests 
who  accompanied  the  expeditions  from  Spain,  permitted 
these  atrocities  ?  These  men  were  bigoted  enough,  no 
doubt,  being  chiefly  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars, 
who  had  burnt  heretics,  by  the  hundred,  in  the  old  country. 
But  bigoted  though  they  might  be,  they  had  a  real  z^al 
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for  God's  honour  ;  and  these  deeds  of  the  Spaniards  were 
abhorrent  to  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel  and  its 
Author.  Thejr  did  what  they  could;  they  presented 
appeals  to  the  Government  at  home ;  and  caused  Com- 
missioners to  be  sent  out,  to  inquire  into  and  amend  the 
enormities  which  were  being  committed.  But  all  was  vain. 
The  decrees,  which  these  officials  passed,  could  only  be  en- 
forced  by  the  swords  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  and  the  Spa- 
nish soldiers  were  the  chief  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  com- 
plained of.  The  priests  were  compelled  to  stand  by  and 
witness  the  failure  of  their  efforts,  indignant  and  broken- 
hearted at  the  hideous  wickedness  of  their  countrymen. 

This  was  illustrated  by  a  conversation  which  took  place 
between  the  priests,  some  two  months  after  the  arrival  of 
the  expedition  despatched,  as  the  reader  has  heard,  under 
Don  Velasquez,  for  the  reduction  of  Cuba.  As  Lucena 
had  anticipated,  theCacique  Hatuei  had  quitted  Hispaniola, 
partly  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  a  hateful  yoke  Which  his 
free  spirit  could  not  endure,  and  partly  to  save  if  possible 
the  Cubans,  men  of  the  same  race  and  faith  with  himself, 
from  enduring  the  extremity  of  wrong  and  suffering,  which 
his  own  countrymen  in  Hispaniola  had  undergone.  An 
intelligent,  as  well  as  a  brave,  man,  he  perceived  that  it 
was  only  in  respect  of  their  ignorance  of  European  tactics, 
their  want  of  European  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
their  power  of  combination,  that  they  were  inferior  to  the 
Spaniards.  In  valour  and  intellect  they  were  the  equals 
of  their  invaders,  in  every  nobler  quality  far  their  supe- 
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riors.  That  he  was  right  in  this  view,  the  history  of  the 
Araucanians,  a  tribe  lying  to  the  north  of  Chili,  sufficiently 
proves.  This  nation  was  wise  enough,  from  the  first,  to 
permit  no  friendly  advances  on  the  part  of  the  new  comers, 
and  to  repel  force  by  force.  They  were  attacked  by  the 
Spaniards  as  early  as  1515  ;  but  after  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  incessant  warfare,  the  Spaniards  were  compelled 
to  recognize  their  independence,  designating  them  by  the 
honourable  title  of  the  "  Unconquerable  State  !" 

» 

Somethings  of  this  resistance  Hatuei  attempted ;   and 
had  the  Cubans  joined  him  in  sufficient  numbers,  beyond 
question  he  would  have  succeeded.      He  attacked  the 
Spaniards  upon  their  landing  at  Palmas  with  a  considera- 
ble body  of  Indians  :  and  though  his  men  were  unable  to 
stand  against  the  charge  of  the  Spanish  cavalry,  he  skil- 
fully retreated  to  a  spot  among   the  woods  where  the 
horsemen  could  not  follow  them.    The  campaign  lasted 
for  two  months,  during  which  time  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Spaniards  were  vain,  and  their  position  became  one  of 
considerable  danger.    Father  Rondez  had  done  his  best 
to  make  peace  between  the  parties,  but  with  little  success, 
and  it  was  in  much  sadness  of  heart  that  he  returned 
home,  one  evening,  to  the  hut  which  had  been  run  up  for 
bis  accommodation  on  the  sea-shore.    He  was  greeted 
by  his  brother  priest  with  the  tidings  that  an  encounter 
had  taken  place  that  day,  in  which  Hatuei's  men  had  been 
dispersed,  and  himself  taken  prisoner. 
"  Alas,  I  grieve  to  hear  it,"  answered  Rondez ;  "  so  end 
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my  hopes  of  terms  being  agreed  to,  by  which  some  portion 
of  the  island  might  be  ceded  to  our  people,  and  the  rest 
retained  by  the  native  inhabitants.  Now  will  follow  the 
same  fearful  scenes  of  oppression  and  suffering ;  which 
must  needs,  in  the  end,  bring  God's  curse  on  our  nation." 

"You  forget,"  said  Father  Felipe,  "that  the  Commis- 
sioners  have  landed,  with  orders  from  the  King  to  forbid 
the  evils  of  which  thou  complainest." 

"  No,  I  do  not  forget  it,"  answered  Rondez  ;  "  but  what 
will  the  voices  of  the  Commissioners  avail,  when  all  are 
determined  to  close  their  ears  against  them  ?  Nay,  the 
Conmiissioners  themselves,  after  a  brief  residence  in  these 
lands,  seem  to  cast  aside  every  restraint  of  honour  or  reli- 
gion, and  grow  as  cruel  and  oppressive  as  the  rest." 

"  I  can  scarce  think  that,"  observed  his  companion. 

"  Ah,  no.  Thou  hast  but  lately  arrived,  and  who  could 
believe,  unless  after  long  experience,  the  fatal  truth? 
What  thinkest  thou,  my  brother,  is  the  true  reason  why 
this  expedition  has  been  undertaken?  To  extend  our 
sovereign's  dominions — to  bring  fresh  souls  to  Christ? 
No,  but  because  the  population  of  the  rich  and  populous 
island  we  call  Hispaniola,  has  been  so  reduced  in  num- 
bers, that  men  cannot  be  found  to  do  the  necessary  work. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  island  contained  a  million  inhabit- 
ants, now  it  holds  scarce  a  twentieth  of  that  number." 

"  And  what  has  destroyed  them  ?"  asked  Father  Felipe. 

"  Our  countrymen's  cruelty,"  returned  Rondez,  sadly ; 
"  excessive  work^  barbarous  punishments,  famine,  disease^ 
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their  own  despair  ;  yet  even  this  is  not  so  grievous  as  the 
treachery,  by  which  these  simple  children  of  nature  have 
been  betrayed.  When  the  natives  of  Hispaniola  first 
began  to  die  out  in  alarming  numbers,  their  countrymen 
tried  to  supply  their  places  by  inducing  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  lands  to  migrate  thither.  What  means, 
thinkest  thou,  they  employed  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say,"  answered  Felipe ;  "  they  made  large 
promises,  perhaps,  which  they  could  not  fulfil." 

"Ay,  truly;  but  what  promises!  They  had  learned 
the  simple  faith  of  the  Yucatanese — ^how,  when  separated 
from  their  bodies  by  death,  the  souls  of  their  relatives  were 
sent  to  the  northern  mountains  to  be  purged  of  their  sins, 
after  which  they  were  permitted  to  enter  the  Gardens  of 
Paradise,  which  lie  to  the  south — a  harmless  belief,  upon 
which  the  divine  truths  of  the  Gospel  might  easily  have 
been  engrafted.  But  our  settlers  went  among  them 
with  the  assurance,  that  they  had  just  come  from  those 
happy  shores  where  their  departed  friends  were  dwelling 
in  bliss,  and  if  they  would  trust  themselves  to  their 
guidance,  they  would  bring  them  thither.  Utterly  un- 
suspicious of  ill,  the  Yucatanese  at  once  accompanied 
these  false  guides  to  Hispaniola,  and  there,  in  place  of  the 
joyful  meeting  with  their  dead  friends,  they  found  them- 
selves subjected  to  the  most  merciless  bondage." 

"  And  couldst  thou  not  procure  their  release  V* 

"  Alas  !  they  soon  wrought  their  own.  I  strove  to  the 
best  of  my  power  to  induce  them  to  embrace  the  truth, 
which  can  alone  soften  human  suffering ;  but  they  would 
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not  hearken  to  me.  At  length,  I  learned  that  one  and 
all  had  partaken  of  a  deadly  poison,  and  had  so  escaped 
from  the  misery  they  could  no  longer  bear." 

"  God's  curse  will  fall  on  those  who  do  such  things," 
said  his  companion,  deeply  moved. 

"  Aye,  too  surely.  Yet  must  we  still  strive  all  we  can 
against  their  wickedness.  Knowest  thou  where  Hatuei  is 
imprisoned  T 

"  In  yonder  hut,  I  believe,"  answered  Father  Felipe ; 
"  I  fear  thou  wilt  plead  for  him  in  vain.  Don  Diego  hath 
sentenced  him,  as  I  hear,  to  be  burned  to-morrow,  as  a 
runaway  slave,  at  the  stake." 

"  A  slave !"  repeated  the  priest,  indignantly ;  "  a  slave 
by  no  law,  but  that  of  hell  itself.  Thy  words  are  but 
too  likely  to  prove  true ;  yet  will  I  try  what  may  yet  be 
done,  both  with  the  General  and  with  the  prisoner." 

Felipe's  prediction  did  prove  true,  Velasquez  would 
hearken  to  nought  that  the  friar  could  urge.  Hatuei  was 
a  bold  and  able  man  ;  and  unless  a  signal  example  should 
be  made  of  him,  thousands  might  be  tempted  to  imitate 
his  actions.  Die  he  must,  and  should,  at  sunrise  to- 
morrow. After  an  hour  passed  in  vain  entreaties,  min- 
gled with  stem  warnings,  which  the  faithful  priest  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  Velasquez,  he  was 
compelled  to  desist ;  and  retiring  to  his  tent,  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  prayer  and  fasting. 

At  daybreak  he  was  admitted  to  Hatuei's  presence. 
The  latter  knew  his  sentence  and  the  hour  of  his  execu- 
tion.   He  was  prepared  to  meet  his  fate  with  the  stoical 
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firmness  of  an  Indian  warrior.  He  did  not  repel  Father 
Rondez,  of  whose  kindly  feeling  he  was  assured,  but  his 
arguments  and  entreaties  fell  coldly  on  his  ears." 

The  friar,  who  was  fully  persuaded  that  there  could  be 
no  hope  of  mercy  for  one  who  had  not  been  admitted  by 
baptism  to  the  Catholic  Church,  pleaded  with  ever  in- 
creasing earnestness  as  the  precious  minutes  passed  away. 
He  felt  that  the  deep  wrongs  that  his  countrymen  had 
done  Hatuei,  were  as  nothing  to  the  wrong  he  would  do 
himself,  unless  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity, 
which  was  fast  failing  him. 

"Thou  speakest  many  fair  things  of  this  Heavenly 
land,"  said  the  Cacique,  when  the  officials  had  bound  him 
to  the  stake  and  were  heaping  the  straw  and  faggots 
round  him  ;  "  tell  me,  are  there  any  of  thy  countrymen  in 

»  ■ 

that  abode  of  joy?" 

"  Doubtless  there  are,"  replied  Rondez,  "  but  only  such 
as  in  their  lives  have  been  just  and  holy." 

"  Just  and  holy  1"  repeated  Hatuei,  with  bitter  scorn. 
"  None  of  the  Spaniards  I  have  ever  met,  knew  aught  of 
holiness  or  justice  either.  No,  friar,  I  reject  thine  offers. 
Were  all  that  thou  sayest  true,  I  would  not  enter  a  land, 
where  I  might  encounter  one  of  that  accursed  race." 

Father  Rondez  would  have  renewed  his  appeal,  but  the 
flames  had  now  been  kindled,  and  rose  round  the  stake  in 
a  volume  which  compelled  him  to  retire.  He  drew  back 
to  a  short  distance ;  whence  he  beheld,  with  a  shuddering 
horror,  the  death  of  the  high-souled  and  inflexible  Cacique. 
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"  Alas  for  his  soul  1"  he  muttered,  "  Yet  who  can  wondeir 
at  his  rejection  of  our  faith  ?  He  judged  the  tree  by  its 
fruits,  and  how  could  he  think  it  anything  but  evil  ?  God 
be  merciful  to  us  all ;  for  surely  there  must  come  a  heavy 
judgment  for  deeds  like  these." 

No  one  who  studies  the  history  of  Spain  for  the  last 
four  centuries,  can  doubt  that  there  has  come  a  heavy 
judgment  upon  the  people  which  wrought  this  fearful 
iniquity !  Spain,  four  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  first 
among  the  nations — what  is  she  now  ?  Abroad,  her  name 
carries  no  respect ;  her  flag  inspires  no  terror.  At  home, 
she  is  continually  distracted  by  civil  strife ;  her  commerce 
is  paralyzed,  her  government  unsettled,  her  laws  con- 
temned. The  poverty  and  ignorance  of  her  people  are 
daily  on  the  increase  ;  and  murder  and  anarchy  stalk  un- 
restrained through  the  land.  Who  can  fail  to  see  in  the 
"  thorns  and  thistles"  that  overspread  the  soil  of  Spain, 
how  accursed  was  the  tree  she  planted  in  that  New  World, 
that  was  given  to  her  to  protect  and  bless  ? 
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1  Corinthians  x.  Z2. 

|HE  state  of  England  during  the  reign  of  James  I. 
is  one  which  requires  careful  study,  before  it 
can  be  understood.  It  was  a  period  of  rapid 
transition.  The  extraordinary  powers  of  government, 
which  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Tudors,  had 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century  held  in  check 
the  growth  of  the  popular  element  in  our  Constitution ; 
which  had  been  visibly  displayed  during  the  last  reigns  of 
the  Plantagenet  Princes,  and  broke  out  with  such  terrible 
force  in  the  middle  of  the  century  following.  Immediately 
after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  it  began  to  show  itself  in  a 
very  decisive  manner,  and  had  James  I.  been  a  less  timid 
or  crafty  ruler,  grave  consequences  would  have  ensued 
very  early  in  his  reign.  But  James,  though  at  heart  as 
thorough  a  lover  of  absolute  rule  as  either  his  son,  Charles 
I.,  or  his  grandson,  James  II.,  was  also  supple  and  crafty, 
as  neither  of  them  were.    Like  his  other  grandson,  Charles 

42 
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II.,  he  contrived  to  retain  his  power  to  the  very  end  of  his 
reign,  and  to  gratify  at  once  the  mean  jealousy  and  gross 
self-indulgence  which  were  the  characteristics  of  both 
monarchs.  The  people,  though  they  never  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion,  were  discontented  throughout  his  rule.  His 
foreign  policy  excited  their  contempt ;  his  home  adminis- 
tration provoked  their  indignation. 

There  were,  in  truth,  many  causes  for  their  dissatisfac- 
tion. In  the  first  place  there  were  the  national  jealousies 
between  two  countries  recently  united  in  one  kingdom. 
These  could  not  be  obliterated  in  a  single  generation. 
The  Scotch  considered  that  they  had  the  claim  which 
old  friendship  and  consanguinity  bestow,  to  share  in  the 
newly-acquired  wealth  and  power  of  their  own  lawful 
king.  The  English  were  of  opinion  that  they  had  done 
quite  enough  for  James  in  placing  him  on  the  English 
throne,  wifhout  having  to  enrich  his  friends  and  relatives 
into  the  bargain. 

The  King's  unthrifty  habits,  again,  were  a  serious  source 
of  mischief.  He  was  continually  in  want  of  money.  No 
claims  were  ever  satisfied ;  and  there  was  little  to  show 
for  the  lavish  expenditure  of  his  government  and  house- 
hold. To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  he  was,  for  the 
most  part,  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  ministers. 
As  unlike  as  possible  in  this  respect  to  his  great  prede- 
cessor, he  chose  persons  to  serve  him,  not  because  of  their 
administrative  capacity  or  sterling  integrity,  but  because 
their  showy  qualities  attracted  his  fancy.    This  peculiarity 
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never  showed  itself  so  disastrously  as  in  the  selection  of 
Villiers,  whom  he  made  first  Marquis,  and  then  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  This  man,  though  possessed  of  some 
noble  qualities,  was  as  unfortunate  an  adviser  for  such  a 
sovereign  -as  could  well  be  imagined.  He  was  profligate 
in  his  private  life,  haughty  and  insolent  to  an  extent  that 
provoked  continual  hostility,  and,  worse  than  all,  venal 
and  corrupt.  Some  of  his  other  ministers  were  men  of 
ability  and  virtue';  and  chief  among  them  Francis  Bacon, 
the  great  Lord  Verulam,  who  in  the  year  161 8  was  ap- 
pointed Chancellor. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1620-21,  the  dissatisfaction 
seemed  to  have  reached  its  height.  The  people  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  timidity  and  vacillation  of  the  King's 
policy  abroad,  as  well  as  full  of  complaint  on  account  of 
their  home  grievances.  The  chief  subjects  of  their  in- 
vectives were  the  monopolies  and  patents,  which  extorted 
large  sums  from  private  citizens  for  the  benefit  of  the 
royal  favourites.  The  amount  of  bribery,  too,  which  was 
said  to  prevail  among  the  chief  officials  of  the  State,  ex- 
cited general  indignation,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  this 
would  soon  vent  itself  in  something  more  than  words. 
The  King  now,  as  always,  in  urgent  need  of  subsidies,  and 
having  failed  to  raise  them  by  benevolence — a  species  of 
forced  loan,  that  is  to  say,  of  which  there  was  to  be  no  re- 
payment— ^had  summoned  Parliament  as  the  only  source 
whence  money  was  to  be  obtained.  It  had  not  been  con- 
vened for  six  years,  and  would  not  have  been  convened 
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now  but  for  the  King's  urgent  necessities.  This  circum- 
stance did  not  tend  to  allay  irritation ;  and  it  was  well 
known  that  the  popular  leaders  had  resolved  on  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  demand  the  removal  of 
the  evils  which  had  caused  such  wide-spread  discontent. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1620-21,  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  the  Court  at  the  King's  hunting- seat,  Theo- 
bald's Park.  The  King,  whose  object  was  to  strengthen  his 
hands  as  much  as  possible  against  the  rebellious  Com- 
mons, had  resolved  to  raise  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Verulam, 
to  a  higher  rank  in  the  peerage.  He  had  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  Viscount  St.  Albans.  The  highest  per- 
sonages of  the  realm  were  present  to  do  honour  to  the 
newly-created  peer.  The  King  himself  was  there,  richly 
dressed  (for  he  was  far  from  being  insensible  to  his 
personal  appearance),  but  with  the  heavy  and  awkward 
gait  which  marred  the  dignity  of  his  appearance.  Prince 
Charles  was  also  present,  attired  in  the  Vandyke  costume 
in  which  he  has  been  so  often  painted ;  Buckingham, 
throwing  into  the  shade  both  his  royal  patrons  in  respect 
alike  of  the  magnificence  of  his  apparel  and  the  grace  of 
his  deportment ;  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  Earls  of 
Arundel,  Worcester,  Pembroke,  and  Rutland,  and  many 
others, — all  anxious  to  show  marked  honour  to  the  hero 
of  the  day,  whose  renown  in  the  world  of  letters  was  even 
more  brilliant  than  in  that  of  statesmanship. 

Great  ceremony  was  observed.  The  Lord  Carew  car- 
ried, and  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  supported,  the 
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Chancellor's  robe  of  state ;  the  Lord  Wentworth  followed, 
bearing  the  coronet.  A  gracious  speech  was  made  by  the 
King,  to  which  the  new  Viscount  returned,  as  he  expressed 
it,  sevenfold  thanks.  For  first  he  thanked  his  Majesty 
that  he  had  made  him  his  Solicitor  General ;  secondly,  his 
Attorney  General ;  thirdly,  a  P^i^'y  Councillor ;  fourthly. 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal ;  fifthly,  Lord  Chancellor ;  sixthly, 
Lord  Verulam ;  and  lastly,  Viscount  St.  Albans.  Bacon 
himself  was  a  man  of  middle  stature,  and  well  propor- 
tioned. His  features  were  handsome  and  expressive,  and 
until  age  and  trouble  came  upon  him,  had  a  singularly 
tranquil  and  pleasing  expression.  The  description  given 
of  him  by  Evelyn,  who  knew  him  well,  is  very  striking. 
**  He  had,"  said  that  writer,  "  a  spacious  forehead  and  a 
piercing  eye,  looking  upward  as  a  soul  in  sublime  con- 
templation, a  countenance  worthy  of  one  who  was  to  set 
captive  philosophy  free."  When  he  arose  from  his  knee, 
after  doing  homage  to  the  King,  a  general  murmur  of  ad- 
miration ran  through  the  circle,  and  all  pressed  forward 
to  express  the  congratulations  which,  in  many  instances, 
at  least,  were  sincerely  felt. 

Francis,  Lord  Verulam  and  St.  Albans,  more  generally 
known  to  his  countrymen  as  Lord  Bacon,  was  born  at 
York  House  in  the  Strand.  Some  remains  of  this  mansion 
still  exist,  the  situation  being  at  the  top  of  Villiers  Street, 
with  the  east  frontage  looking  into  the  street  so  named, 
and  the  north  into  the  Strand.  The  date  of  his  birth  was 
the  22nd  of  January,  1560.     He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
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Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  of  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Coke,  the  learned  tutor  of  the  young  King  Edward.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  great  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  singled 
out  by  the  wise  Elizabeth  for  the  office  of  Lord  Keeper, 
and  highly  honoured  by  her.  His  mother  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished among  women,  not  only  for  her  wifely  virtues, 
but  as  a  brilliant  Italian  and  Latin  scholar,  some  of  whose 
works  were  recommended  by  Archbishop  Parker  for  gene- 
ral use.  He  had  a  still  more  distinguished  relative  in 
his  uncle,  Elizabeth's  renowned  minister,  the  great  Lord 
Burleigh. 

With  such  relatives  he  could  not  fail  to  receive  the 
highest  mental  culture ;  and  he  showed  such  early  aptness, 
that  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him  were  struck  by 
it.  Elizabeth  herself  was  often  entertained  with  the 
shrewdness  and  wit  of  his  childish  replies,  and  gave  him 
the  name  of  her  Young  Lord  Keeper.  A  specimen  of  his 
readiness  is  to  be  found  in  the  answer  which  he  gave  her, 
when  quite  a  child,  to  the  question,  "  How  old  he  was  P' 

"  Two  years  younger,"  he  replied,  "  than  your  Majesty's 
happy  reign." 

But  he  showed  more  than  mere  readiness  of  reply  in  his 
early  years.  When  a  boy  of  twelve  he  went  out  one  day 
with  his  companions  to  play  in  St.  James's  Park :  and 
stealing  away  from  the  rest,  regardless  of  base  ball  and 
marbles,  he  employed  himself  in  examining  a  brick  con- 
duit, in  which  he  had  noticed  a  remarkable  echo,  en- 
dcavcurini^  to  discover  its  cause  and  nature.      In  his 
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thirteenth  year,  when  his  elder  brother,  Anthony,  was  sent 
up  to  matriculate  at  Trinity,  Cambridge,  he  was  judged  to 
be  already  sufficiently  advanced  in  knowledge  to  accom- 
pany him  thither.  He  remained  rather  more  than  two 
years  at  the  University,  under  the  care  of  his  father's 
friend.  Dr.  Whitgift,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. But  this  period  of  his  life  was  not  agreeable  to 
him,  either  in  his  immediate  experience  or  his  subsequent 
remembrance  of  it.  Young  as  he  was,  he  perceived  the 
mistake  of  clinging  wholly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  past, 
instead  of  bestowing  a  large  portion  of  every  student's 
time  and  thought  on  the  discovery  of  new  truths.  These 
ideas  were  confirmed  by  travel.  He  resided  for  some 
considerable  time  at  Poictiers,  during  which  he  was  en- 
gaged in  literary  work,  and  more  particularly  in  investi- 
gating the  laws  of  sound  and  imagination.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  had  made,  for  his  years,  a  surprising  advance 
in  science,  laying,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of  that  know- 
ledge, which  has  made  his  name  the  first  in  philosophy. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  recalled  to  England  by 
the  sudden  death  of  his  father.  He  then  discovered  that 
he  was  left  without  a  sufficient  provision  to  enable  him  to 
pass  his  life,  as  he  had  intended,  in  the  pursuit  of  letters. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  enter  upon  some  profession, 
and  that  of  the  law  at  once  suggested  itself  to  him,  as  the 
one  which  had  already  procured  for  his  family  competence 
and  honour.  It  had,  however,  but  little  attraction  for  an 
imaginative  student,  and  he  made  great  exertions  to  obtain 
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even  a  humble  competence  sufficient  to  justify  him  in 
devoting,  his  life  to  science.  He  applied  through  Lord 
Burleigh  to  the  Queen,  but  she  offered  him  no  encourage- 
ment. She  had  already  made  up  her  mind  that  her  young 
protdg^e  would  one  day  attain  to  the  distinction  of  Lord 
Keeper,  and  would  do  nothing  that  tended  to  defeat  her 
own  prophecy.  He  was  therefore  driven  by  necessity  to 
become  a  student  of  Gray's  Inn,  to  which  his  father  also 
had  belonged.  He  was  admitted  in  1580,  being  then  in 
his  twentieth  year. 

Once  having  given  himself  up  to  a  study  of  the  law,  his 
powerful  mind  soon  mastered  its  details.  Within  six  years 
of  his  entry  at  the  Inn  he  was  promoted  to  the  Bench,  and 
four  years  afterwards  made  Queen's  Counsel  Extraordi- 
nary to  her  Majesty,  an  honour  which,  it  is  said,  he  was 
the  first  to  enjoy.  In  1592  he  entered  Parliament  as  one 
of  the  Knights  for  Middlesex,  and  made  his  maiden  speech 
on  the  25th  of  February  in  that  year,  advocating  the  im- 
provement of  the  law.  On  the  7th  of  March  in  the  same 
year,  he  proposed  to  defer  for  six  years  the  payment  of 
certain  subsidies  which  the  House  had  voted,  alleging  as 
his  reason  the  present  distress  of  the  people,  and, the  diffi- 
culty of  their  supplying  it  at  the  present  time.  This  speech 
gave  offence  to  the  Queen,  and  she  desired  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  Burleigh,  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  Puckering, 
to  communicate  to  him  her  dissatisfaction.  He  replied 
that  he  had  spoken  in  discharge  of  his  duty  and  conscience 
towards  God,  the  Queen,  and  the  country ;  and  though  it 
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grieved  him  to  be  misjudged,  he  could  not  but  expect  that, 
following  such  a  rule,  that  result  would  sometimes  follow. 

A  few  years  subsequently  the  Solicitor  Generalship  be- 
came vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and 
Bacon  applied  for  the  appointment  His  near  relationship 
to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  friendship  he  had  formed 
with  the  Queen's  great  favourite,  Essex,  gave  him  a  good 
hope  of  obtaining  it. 

These  influential  noblemen  exerted  themselves  with 
their  royal  mistress ;  but  either  the  Queen  remembered 
his  speech  respecting  the  subsidies,  or  some  of  her  ad- 
visers exerted  themselves  strongly  in  favour  of  his  oppo- 
nent, Serjeant  Fleming,  for  the  appointment  was  given  to 
the  latter.  Bacon  seems  to  have  felt  the  disappointment 
very  keenly  at  first,  and  even  to  have  meditated  leaving 
England.  He  soon  rallied  from  it,  however,  and  in  1 597 
published  his  first  work,  the  celebrated  Essays, 

During  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  her  relations 
with  Bacon  were  continually  hampered  by  his  near  con- 
nection with  Essex,  who  lost  alike  his  Court  favour  and 
his  life  through  his  folly  and  rashness.  Bacon  could  not 
defend,  and  would  not  desert,  his  friend.  Though  he 
escaped  the  penalty  of  the  Earl's  treason,  he  was  looked 
upon  with  coldness  as  the  partizan  of  the  traitor.  But  in 
1603  the  Queen  died,  and  James  I.  succeeded.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  this  event  could  not  but  be  favourable  to  Bacon's 
hope  of  advancement  His  brother  Antony  already  stood 
high  in  the  new  King's  favour.    Bacon's  ability  and  know^ 
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ledge  were  widely  known,  and  the  quarrel  between  hini 
and  Elizabeth,  was  one  which  no  way  affected  James. 
The  latter,  moreover,  was  a  man  who  specially  delighted 
in  the  society  of  the  learned,  and  Bacon's  reputation  as  a 
man  of  letters  had  now  spread  far  and  wide.  This  was 
further  much  enhanced  by  the  publication  of  the  cele- 
brated "Advancement  of  Learning,"  which  appeared  in 
1605,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  King,  to  whom  also  he 
publicly  presented  a  copy.  His  promotion  was  now  rapid. 
He  was  made  Solicitor  General  in  1607,  Attorney  General 
in  161 2.  He  received  the  Lord  Keepership  in  161 7,  and 
in  the  year  following  he  was  promoted  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellorship, and  received  his  patent  of  nobility  as  Baron 
Verulam. 

It  has  been  the  frequent  practice  of  the  historians  of  the 
time  to  ascribe  this  quick  promotion  from  the  position  of 
a  mere  private  lawyer,  to  that  of  the  highest  office  in  the 
state,  to  Bacon's  servility  and  flattery  of  the  holders  of 
power.  But  this  charge  seems  to  have  singularly  little  to 
bear  it  out.  No  doubt  Bacon's  natural  suavity  of  manner 
and  kindliness  of  disposition  made  him  inevitably  some- 
thing of  a  courtier.  The  power  of  pleasing  is  necessarily 
a  great  element  in  the  success  of  a  statesman.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  minister,  however  great  his  ability 
or  natural  influence,  ever  continued  to  hold  power  without 
possessing  in  some  degree  the  talent  in  question.  But 
servility  means  the  fawning  upon  persons  for  whom  no 
real  liking  or  respect  is  entertained,  solely  for  the  sake  of 
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personal  advantage.  Of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  Bacon's 
history.  We  have  seen  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  offend 
Elizabeth  herself,  and  would  not  desert  Essex  in  his  ad- 
versity. He  never  paid  court  to  Somerset  even  in  the 
height  of  his  power ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  he  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  Court  favourite  Bucking- 
ham, yet  the  bond  between  them  was  rather  one  of  private 
friendship  between  equals,  than  the  submission  of  a  client 
to  the  interests  of  his  patron. 

His  intimacy  with  Buckingham,  however,  was  the  great 
mistake  cf  his  life.  A  thorough  aristocrat  in  all  things, 
this  minister  held  the  people  in  too  great  contempt  to 
trouble  himself  what  they  might  think  of  him  or  his 
doings  either.  Continually  needing  money  to  carry 
out  his  ambitious  designs,  and  disliking,  even  more  than 
his  royal  master,  the  constitutional  means  provided  for  the 
raising  of  supplies,  the  favourite  freely  accepted  gifts,  fees, 
compliments— bribes,  in  plain  English—under  whatsoever 
name,  from  persons  desiring  anything,  whether  justly  due 
or  not,  at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  practice 
was  in  some  degree  palliated  by  former  usage  ;  but  Buck- 
ingham carried  it  to  a  height  unknown  before,  and  in- 
volved, not  only  himself,  but  his  colleagues,  in  practices, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to  share  without 
dishonour. 

The  favourite  minister  contemplated  the  appr 
meeting  of  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  1621 
mentioned  at  the  outset  of  this  story,  niih  easy 
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ence.  The  Commons  might,  very  likely  would,  express 
their  dissatisfaction,  and  pass  angry  resolutions,  but  his 
power  was  too  firmly  established  to  be  overthrown  by  any- 
thing which  they  could  do  ;  and  as  for  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  their  indignation  and  sense  of  injustice,  he  treated 
that  with  the  utmost  contempt.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
appears  to  have  shared  his  sentiments  on  this  subject.  We 
find  that  he  celebrated  his  sixtieth  birthday  with  great 
pomp  and  rejoicing.  A  large  company  of  admirers  and 
friends  met  at  York  House,  and  the  honour  paid  to  the 
statesman  who  had  reached  the  highest  dignity  of  his  pro- 
fession, was  blended  with  the  admiration  felt  for  the  author 
of  the  "  Novum  Organum,"  which  had  just  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  literary  world — the  grandest  achievement 
of  philosophy  which  any  generation  had  witnessed.  Ben 
Jonson,  who  was  his  intimate  personal  friend,  composed  a 
poem  suitable  to  the  occasion,  in  which  he  celebrates  the 
great  merit  and  good  fortune  of  the  Chancellor,  as  well  »> 
the  wisdom  of  the  King  who  had  promoted  him.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  occupy  a  more  honourable  position 
than  Francis  Bacon,  at  this  moment  of  his  life. 

Alas,  *'  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed 
lest  he  fall."  When  Parliament  met,  only  a  few  days 
afterwards,  a  fierce  attack  was  made,  in  the  first  instance 
on  the  holders  of  monopolies  andpatents,  by  whom  acts  of 
the  most  grievous  oppression  had  for  years  past  been  per- 
petrated. The  clamour  was  so  loud  that  Buckingham 
could  neither  silence  nor  shut  his  ears  to  it.    He  was 
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obliged  to  sacrifice  his  brother,  who  was  one  of  the  paten- 
tees, and  send  him  out  of  England  to  avoid  the  outcry. 
The  opposition,  emboldened  by  this  success,  next  ap- 
pointed a  conmiittee  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  more  particularly  into  the  malprac- 
tices of  Lord  dancellor  Bacon.  An  attempt  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's to  disregard  the  charge  as  beneath  his  notice,  made 
the  matter  worse.  The  Government  were  obliged  to  pro- 
mise that  the  complaints  against  the  Chancellor  should  be 
examined  before  a  committee  of  six  peers  and  twelve 
conunoners ;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  this  committee 
began  its  proceedings. 

A  melancholy  tale  of  dishonour  was  soon  disclosed.  A 
large  number  of  cases  of  corruption  were  alleged,  in 
all  of  which  Bacon  had  received  money  from  suitors — 
sometimes  to  hasten  his  decisions,  sometimes  to  influence 
their  character,  sometimes  to  reverse  them.  They  were 
proved  too  plainly  to  allow  the  possibility  of  doubt  The 
Chancellor  was  obliged  to  draw  up  a  paper  declaring  his 
own  guilt  and  dishonour.  *'  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously 
confess,''  he  wrote,  "  that  I  am  guilty  of  corruption,  and 
do  renounce  all  defence,  and  put  myself  on  the  grace  and 
mercy  of  your  lordships."  He  then  proceeds  to  admit  that 
he  received  ;^5oofrom  Sir  RowlandEgerton,  and  ;^4oo  from 
Mr.  Edward  Egerton,  who  were  plaintiff  and  defendant  in 
the  same  suit ;  of  Lady  Wharton  ;^3io ;  of  Mr.  Fisher  a  suit 
of  hangings  worth  ;£i6o ;  etc,  etc.,  in  as  many  as  eight 
and  twenty  instances.   In  some  cases  he  af&med  that  the 
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money  had  not  been  given  him  until  after  the  delivery  of 
his  judgment ;  in  others,  that  they  were  the  mere  gifts  of 
private  good  will.  But  he  was  compelled  to  own  that  all 
were  alike  inconsistent  with  his  duty,  and  some  of  them 
involved  the  most  flagrant  bribery.  In  conclusion,  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  judges,  not  being  able 
to  offer  any  valid  defence. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  it  was  resolved  by  the  House,  that 
the  Seals  should  be  sequestered,  and  that  judgment  should 
be  passed  on  the  following  day.  Bacon  made  use  of  the 
interval  to  implore  the  King's  interposition  in  his  behalf. 
But  James  refused  to  interfere  ;  and  on  the  3rd  instant 
the  Lords  came  to  a  resolution  that,  upon  his  own  con- 
fession he  was  guilty  of  all  wherewith  he  was  charged. 
They  condemned  him  accordingly  to  pay  a  fine  of  ;^4o,ooo, 
and  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  King's  pleasure. 
He  was  further  declared  incapable  thenceforth  of  holding 
any  office,  place,  or  employment  in  the  state.  He  was 
prohibited  from  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
from  coming  within  the  precincts  of  the  Court. 

Such  was  the  fall  of  this  great  and  splendid  statesman. 
His  reasons  for  withdrawing  from  a  further  defence  of 
himself  are  not  clearly  known.  Though  he  publicly  ad- 
mitted his  guilt,  his  private  memoranda  contain  continual 
statements  that  he  had  been  hardly  dealt  with ;  that  after 
ages  would  do  him  justice,  and  reverse  the  condenmation 
cast  upon  him.  "  For  the  briberies  and  gifts  with  which 
I  am  charged,"  he  writes,  "  when  the  Book  of  hearts  shall 
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be  opened,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  trou- 
bled fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of 
taking  rewards  to  pervert  justice.  Howsoever,  I  may  be 
frail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the  times."  His  meaning 
seems  to  be  that  although  it  was  true  that  he  had  taken 
the  suitor's  money,  and  though  it  was  impossible  to  defend 
that  practice,  yet,  forasmuch  as  others  had  done  it  before 
him,  to  some  extent  at  all  events,  and  had  escaped  punish- 
ment for  it,  it  was  hard  to  visit  him  with  penalties  so 
heavy.  Possessed  with  this  notion  he  continued  to  make 
frequent  appeals  to  the  King  for  restitution  of  his  honours, 
but  without  success.  He  lived  in  retirement,  employed 
in  literary  work,  for  five  or  six  years,  and  died  at  Gorham- 
bury,  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  9th,  1626,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  Some  time  before  his  death  many  of  the 
penalties  in  his  sentence  had  been  remitted  by  the  King, 
and  at  last  a  free  pardon  was  granted. 

It  has  been  urged  in  his  defence  that  it  was  mainly  the 
rapacity  of  his  servants,  joined  to  his  own  neglect  of  his 
pecuniary  affairs,  that  caused  the  mischief.  They  were  in 
the  practice  of  taking  money  in  his  name  from  all  who 
offered  it,  part  of  which  they  retained  themselves  and  part 
they  handed  over  to  him.  It  is  alleged  that  he  trusted  too 
much  in  them,  and  failed  to  make  close  inquiry  as  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  money  had  been  paid.  It  is  also 
represented  that  Buckingham  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
douceurs  from  applicants  of  every  description,  and  what 
he  did  without  reproof,  his  colleagues  might  have  felt 
themselves  justified  in  doing. 
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But  these  excuses  cannot  justify,  or  even  palliate,  his  con- 
duct He  knew  quite  well  that  he  had  no  right  to  receive 
money  from  suitors  under  any  pretence  whatsoever ;  and 
his  lavish  expenditure,  and  neglect  of  his  private  affairs, 
were  aggravations  of  his  fault  rather  than  arguments  in 
his  favour.  No  temptation  had  in  truth  taken  him  but 
what  was  common  to  man,  nor  was  he  tempted  above 
what  he  was  able.  He  might  have  reformed  his  house- 
hold, and  dismissed  his  dishonest  servants ;  or,  if  this  had 
been  insufficient,  he  might  have  resigned  his  office,  rather 
than  continue  to  take  the  wages  of  comiption.  He  was 
one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  God's  workmanship,  and 
on  that  account  it  is  all  the  more  grievous  to  see  it  de- 
faced and  marred.  Surely  all  who  read  his  history  will 
draw  from  it  the  apothegm  of  St  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to- 
day, "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed  lest 
he  faU.** 


No.  XLIII. 
^enth  Surtbas  «fttr  ^niiitu. 

THE  HOUSE  LEFT  DESOLATE. 
St  Luke  xix.  46. 

|N  the  year  1666,  Master  Holds  worth  of  Forling- 
ham  Hall,  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Northampton,  received  a  notice  from  the 
Chancellor,  requiring  his  attendance  at  Whitehall.  A 
complaint,  it  appeared,  had  been  lodged  with  his  Lord- 
ship, that  Justice  Holdsworth  was  not  altogether  so  good 
a  friend  to  his  Majesty  as  his  neighbours  ;  that  he  looked 
with  too  much  favour,  or  at  all  events  with  too  little  dis- 
pleasure on  persons  concerned  in  the  late  treasonable  re- 
bellion against  his  most  sacred  Majesty — in  particular, 
that  he  had  refused  to  inflict  the  penalties  required  by 
the  law,  on  one  Ebenezer  Goodden,  who  had  been  brought 
before  him  for  contravening  the  statute,  recently  enacted, 
which  forbade  any  nonconformist  minister  to  come  within 
five  miles  of  a  town,  or  of  any  place  where  he  had  exer- 
cised his  ministry  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  appeared  that  Master  Goodden,  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
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ter,  who  in  the  year  1661  had  been  ejected  after  many 
years'  residence  at  Forlingham,  had  sought  Master  Holds- 
worth's  hospitality  and  shelter;  and  that  he,  instead  of 
committing  him  to  prison,  had  in  the  first  place  lodged 
and  entertained  him,  and  in  the  second  sent  him  away 
with  some  money  in  his  purse.  For  this  offence  he  had 
been  delated  to  the  Chancellor  by  one  or  two  country 

squires,  who  were  greatly  scandalized  at  such  an  exhibit 
tion  of  lukewarmness,  not  to  call  it  disloyalty.  The 
result  was  that  the  delinquent  justice  forthwith  saddled 
his  horses  and  rode  up  to  London  ;  where  he  arrived  one 
bright  August  day,  and  proceeded  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  the  son  of  one  of  his  tenants,  a  certain  Master 
Peter  Merstham,  corn-factor  of  Eastchepe. 

The  latter  welcomed  his  guest  with  cordial  respect,  but 
shook  his  head  when  he  heard  the  offence  with  which  he 
was  charged 

"These  be  strange  times,  worthy  sir,"  he  said.  "I 
scarce  thought  to  have  heard  of  a  brave  gentleman,  like 
yourself,  having  it  charged  against  him  that  he  showed 
kindness  and  rendered  help  to  the  unfortunate.  But  me- 
thinks  men  have  gone  demented  of  late  about  these  non- 
conforming ministers,  and  to  shelter  one  who  was  plotting 
the  murder  of  his  Majesty  himself,  would  scarce  be 
counted  worse  than  to  harbour  one  of  them." 

"  And  wherefore  so  ?"  asked  the  Northamptonshire 
squire,  who  was  now  seated  in  his  host's  best  chamber. 
?*  What  harm  would  poor  Ebenezer  be  hke  to  do  his  M^r 
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jesty,  or  any  one  else  ?  He  was  a  harmless  man  enough 
during  the  nine  years  of  his  dwelling  in  our  parish,  and  I 
dare  add,  a  good  Christian  man,  though  I  affected  not 
his  ministry.  I  knew  the  law  had  been  passed,  whereof 
they  speak,  but  scarce  thought  it  could  apply  to  such  as 
he.  With  what  offence  have  they  been  charged  of  late,  to 
make  this  law  needful  ?" 

"  It  is  said  that  some  of  them  have  presumed  to  preach 
against  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  the  land — nay,  even 
against  his  Majesty  himself,"  returned  the  corn-factor. 
"  You  see  during  the  late  fearful  pestilence  not  a  few  of 
our  clergy,  I  lament  to  say,  were  afraid  to  face  the  danger, 
and  betook  themselves  to  a  safe  distance,  leaving  their 
churches  unserved.  Some  of  the  nonconformist  ministers, 
whose  occupation  had  been  taken  away,  took  on  them- 
selves to  fill  these  vacant  pulpits,  no  one  in  those  sad  times 
having  the  inclination  to  forbid  them.  But  now  that  the 
plague  hath  subsided,  so  far  at  least  that  these  clergy  have 
returned  to  their  cures,  they  have  been  vexed  somewhat 
at  the  language  holden  respecting  them." 

"  Methinks,  mine  host,  they  could  scarce  wonder,  under 
such  circtimstances,  that  their  deputies  did  not  praise  over 
much  their  zeal  or  courage,"  observed  the  magistrate. 

'*  True,  sir,"  returned  Merstham.  "  That  reflection,  how- 
ever, would  scarce  rendier  them  more  self-complacent.  But, 
if  I  mistake  not,  you  have  been  but  a  rare  visitor  to  London 
of  late." 

**  So  rare  a  on©,"  said  the  other,  smiling,  "  that  I  have 
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never  seen  the  good  city,  since  my  father  brought  me  up 
with  him,  when  he  went  to  attend  a  lev^e  of  the  blessed 
Martyr,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  troubles." 

"  Say  you  so  ?  Then  our  city  will  have  much  to  interest 
you ;  and,  if  it  like  you,  we  will  walk  abroad  and  see  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made.  It  were  better  we 
should  do  so  t^is  afternoon  ;  as  I  have  it  in  mind  to  pro- 
pose that  you  should,  during  the  remainder  of  your  stay, 
be  lodged  at  my  farni  at  Tottenham,  distant  a  few  miles 
from  the  city.  We  hope  that  the  pestilence  is  now  sub- 
dued ",  but  it  still  lingers  in  odd  nooks  and  comers  of  the 
city." 

"Aye,  the  plague/'  said  Holdsworth,  as  he  resumed  his 
hat,  ard  aocompanied  his  host  into  the  streets,  "  we  have 
heard  much  in  Northamptonshire  of  your  sufferings  in  the 
city.  My  neighbours  for  the  most  part  regard  it  as  the 
judgment  of  Heaven  for  the  late  impious  rebellion  and 
parricide.  But  for  my  part,  it  seems  strange  to  me  that 
we,  in  this  generation,  should  be  punished  for  what  was 
done  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  plague  would  have 
come  in  our  fathers'  time  instead  of  in  our  own,  had  their 
conjecture  been  correct.  Not  but  that  the  rebels  were  guilty 
of  many  heavy  offences.  A  troop  of  them  was  quartered 
for  some  months  in  our  parish,  and  great  and  profane  v.  as 
the  mischief  they  did,  especially  to  our  church,  the  marks 
of  which  are  like  to  last  for  many  a  day." 

"  You  did  not  suffer  more  than  others,'*  observed  Mers- 
tham.  **See  St.  Paul's  Church  yonder — it  is  a  noble 
building,  is  it  not  .^' 
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"  Ay,  truly  a  magnificent  one,**  answered  his  companion, 
stopping  short  and  contemplating  the  cathedral.  **  There 
have  been  great  and  splendid  additions,  since  I  last 
beheld  it." 

The  old  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul's  would  scarcely 
have  drawn  forth  the  same  eulogium  from  any  intelligent 
visitor  of  the  present  day.  The  original  structure,  com- 
menced in  the  times  of  the  early  Norman  kings,  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  fire  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  had 
also  fallen  into  a  state  ol  disrepair,  which  the  architectural 
skill  of  the  day  was  unable  to  amend.  The  celebrated 
Inigo  Jones,  who  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  had  undertaken  its  restoration, 
and  had  accomplished  it  according  to  what  he  considered 
the  true  principles  of  art  He  renewed  some  of  the  defec- 
^tive  portions  in  the  same  style  as  the  original  structure, 
though  the  new  work  was  heavy  and  unsightly.  But  at 
the  west  end  he  added  a  portico  belonging  to  an  entirely 
different  school.  It  consisted  of  fourteen  fluted  columns, 
surmounted  by  a  flat  entablature,  and  balustrade  above  it. 
The  portico  was  a  very  beautiful  object  in  itself,  but,  added 
after  this  fashion  to  a  Gothic  edifice,  had  of  course  a  bar- 
barous and  hybrid  effect.  The  central  tower,  too,  broken 
off  at  about  two-fifths  of  its  original  height,  and  having  no 
other  finish  than  a  low  wooden  triangular  roof,  presented 
a  most  forlorn  and  disappointing  appearance. 

But  the  old  country  gentleman  had  no  knowledge  of 
architecture,  and  was  happily  insensible  to  all  defects. 
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"  A  grand  and  noble  building,  indeed/*  he  said,  as  he 
eyed  the  vast  and  heterogeneous  pile.  "  Methinks  the 
Roundheads  scarce  did  it  the  harm  of  which  thou  speakest, 
or  else  it  hath  been  very  completely  repaired." 

"I  spake  not  so  much  of  any  destruction  of  the 
fabric,"  said  Merstham,  "  as  of  their  profanation  of  the 
sacred  precincts,  I  myself  beheld  it  turned  into  a  barrack 
for  soldiers.  The  horses  were  stalled  in  the  side  chapels, 
while  in  the  centre  aisle  they  were  playing  ninepins,  or 
casting  dice,  or  entertaining  themselves  with  sword  play. 

"  The  profane  knaves  !"  exclaimed  Holdsworth.  "  But 
that  was  all  doubtless  set  right  when  his  most  blessed 
Majesty  regained  his  own." 

"  Aye,  truly,  the  soldiers  have  been  turned  out,"  said 
Merstham,  "  and  the  horses  too,  for  the  matter  of  that ; 
but  I  fear  the  profanation  hath  not  been  amended.  Truth, 
it  is  to  my  mind  well  nigh  as  great  as  ever." 

"  How  mean  you,  my  friend  T  asked  Holdsworth. 
"  Hath  it  not  been  given  back,  as  all  other  churches 
throughout  the  land  were — to  the  service  of  God,  according 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England  ?" 

"  It  hath,^'  returned  the  merchant.  "  But  the  present 
is  a  state  of  things,  nevertheless,  which  any  pious  member 
of  the  Church,  nay,  any  God-fearing  man  must  needs  de- 
plore. To  see  God's  house  turned  into  a  public  market, 
where  men  buy  and  sell  even  as  they  would  in  Smithfield, 
to  hear  the  sacred  walls  resound  with  amorous  ditties  and 
profane  choruses  ;    to  behold  men  lounging,  drinking, 
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dicing,  and  swearing  profane  oaths,  as  though  they  were 
in  a  gaming-house  in  Alsatia — 

"What!"  broke  in  Holdsworth  in  great  astonishment, 
"  mean  you  that  the  Bishop  of  London's  own  cathedral, 
the  principal  church  of  this  great  city,  is  thus  monstrously 
and  shamelessly  desecrated?  Why  does  not  my  Lord 
Mayor,  why  does  not  the  Bishop,  why  does  not  his  Majesty 
himself,  interfere  to  abate  so  great  a  scandal  ?" 

"They have  interfered,*'  said  Merstham.  "Many  are 
the  orders  that  have  been  issued  forbidding  these  things 
under  heavy  penalties,  and  for  a  time  the  evil  seemed 
somewhat  amended,  but  it  has  ever  broken  out  again  aftei 
a  while,  as  bad  or  worse  than  before.  It  hath  lasted  now 
for  so  many  generations,  increasing  rather  than  diminish- 
ing as  time  goes  on,  that  most  of  us  have  come  to  regard 
these  proclamations  as  having  no  real  force  or  meaning." 
"  Is  the  evil  of  such  ancient  date  then  ?"  inquired  the 
magistrate. 

"  Aye,  as  old,  they  say,  as  the  days  of  the  Papists  before 
the  times  of  King  Henry,"  replied  the  cornfactor.  "  I  can 
remember  my  father  telling  me  that  he  in  his  own  boy- 
hood beheld  the  burning  of  the  cathedral,  which,  as 
thou  seest,  has  wrought  it  so  much  injury.  He  said  that 
the  men  even  of  that  day,  ascribed  the  fire  to  God's  anger 
at  the  pollution  of  His  sanctuary.  He  was  wont  to  say 
that  for  a  time  people  were  frightened  after  that  visitation, 
and  that  the  traders,  and  tl\e  gamblers,  and  Court  rufflers, 
and  the  rest,  made  the  street  outside  the  cathedral  their 
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lounge,  instead  of  the  cathedral  itself.  In  sooth,  yonder 
portico,  built  by  the  renowned  Inigo  himself,  was  designed 
as  a  place  whither  they  might  resort.  But  I  know  not — 
the  inside  is  cooler  in  summer  and  less  chill  in  winter, 
and  is  protected  against  the  rain  and  the  wind,  as  the  street 
outside  is  not ;  and  there  are  places,  where  traders  may 
store  away  their  goods  in  safety,  and  dark  corners,  where 
they  who  shun  the  light  may  hold  their  meetings  and  be 
seen  of  none.  And  so  the  old  abuse  has  ever  sprung  up 
again,  as  bad,  or  it  may  be  worse,  than  before. 

"  It  is  foul  shame,"  said  Holdsworth,  "  but  the  Dean 
and  clergy  of  the  cathedral  itself— my  Lord  Mayor  and 
aldermen — the  King  and  his  ministers ^ 

**  Content  you,  worthy  sir,''  said  Merstham,  with  a  sinis- 
ter smile,  "there  be  some  of  the  citizens,  aldermen 
among  them — perhaps  my  Lord  Mayor  himself — who 
have  found  the  vaults  under  the  cathedral  convenient  for 
the  stowage  of  merchandise.  It  may  be  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  have  found  the  sum  paid  for  such  accom- 
modation a  snug  addition  to  their  income.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  the  chief  men  about  the  Court — I  will  not 
say  his  Majesty  himself— may  have  taken  their  pleasure 
there,  if  not  openly,  in  mask  and  domino.  But  you  had 
better  step  inside,  and  see  with  your  own  eyes,  whether 
I  have  overstated  the  matter." 

His  companion  complied.  They  passed  under  the 
Corinthian  pillars,  crossed  the  portico,  and  entered  by 
the  western  doors,  which  stood  wide  open  for  the  ad- 
mission of  all  visitors. 
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It  was  now  three  hours  or  so  past  noon,  and  the  vast 
jiave— which  alone  was  300  feet  in  length,  130  in  width, 
and  of  height  more  than  proportionate  to  these  dimen- 
sions—was almost  filled  with  a  motley  crowd,  gathered 
together,  it  would  seem,  for  every  imaginable  purpose  save 
that  of  worship.  "  The  noise,"  says  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scene,  "  was  like  that  of  bees,  a  strange  hum  mixed  of 
walking  tongues  and  feet ;  a  kind  of  still  roar,  or  loud 
whisper."  This  was  varied  sometimes  by  a  fierce  burst  of 
anger  from  some  half  intoxicated  ruffian,  or  the  shrill 
scream  of  an  excited  female.  The  walls  for  a  consider- 
able space  above  the  pavement  were  placarded  with  ad- 
vertisements, some  announcing  bear-baitings,  stage  plays, 
and  public  entertainments  of  all  kinds  ;  some  inquiring 
for  serving-men  and  apprentices  or  household  ser\'ants ; 
some  setting  foith  lotteries,  with  the  prizes  to  be  gained 
by  those  who  adventured  in  them  ;  one  or  two  of  the 
placards  being  loo  abomirable  to  have  been  peimitted 
even  in  the  bye-lane  of  any  well-ordered  city.  Round  the 
pillars  of  the  nave  were  fixed  sheds  or  booths,  where  vaiious 
traders  carried  on  their  business.  At  some  books,  frequently 
of  a  licentious  description,  were  displayed,  together  with 
the  journals  of  the  day,  containing  the  current  gossip  of 
the  Court  and  city.  At  others  fruit  of  all  kinds  were 
heaped  in  baskets,  and  found  abundant  customers ;  round 
others,  again,  groups  of  gaily-attired  gallants  might  be 
seen  quaffing  sack  and  Rhenish,  the  thick  speech  and  in- 
flamed countenances  of  many  showing  that  they  had 
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drunk  enough  to  disorder  their  reason,  early  as  it  was  in 
the  day.  Others  of  these  rufHers  were  engaged  in  games 
of  chance,  at  tables  set  up-  by  some  crafty  knave  for  the 
purpose, — ^loud  oaths  and  angry  altercations  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  fierce  excitement  of  the  play.  Now  and  then 
a  quarrel  would  burst  forth,  and  rapiers  were  drawn  and 
crossed,  the  more  sober  of  the  bystanders  with  difl&culty 
preventing  the  effusion  of  blood.  The  font  seemed  to 
have  been  chosen  by  the  usurers  as  the  special  place 
whereat  to  transact  their  dealings.  Jews,  whose  dress  and 
appearance  could  not  be  mistaken,  were  paying  over  hard 
coins  piece  by  piece,  using  the  edge  of  the  font  itself  as 
their  money  table,  to  gaily-dressed  young  springalds,  who 
thrust  them  carelessly  into  their  purses.  Others  were 
drawing  up  parchment  deeds  for  their  victims  to  sign,  ex- 
acting, it  might  be,  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent,  for  the 
accommodation.  In  one  corner  serving  men  were  waiting 
to  be  hired  ;  in  another  thieves  and  cut  purses  were  plan- 
ning their  robberies ;  in  another  the  crowd  were  listening 
to  a  gaily-dressed  damsel,  who  was  chanting  a  love-ditty 
of  Sedley  or  Etherege  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  lute ; 
boys  were  pursuing  their  games  with  tops  and  marbles 
unrebuked ;  quack  doctors  advertising  aloud  some  sove- 
reign medicine  against  the  plague,  which  had  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  terror ;  pedlars  were  going  about, 
displaying  their  packs,  and  commending  the  cheapness  of 
their  goods.  The  whole  was  a  scene  of  Babel,  bewildering 
alike  the  eye  and  the  ear,  through  which  the  sound  of  the 
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afternoon  service,  which  was  then  going  on  in  the  choir, 
was  occasionally  heard  when  some  temporary  lull  of  the 
tumult  occurred — the  solemn  tones  of  the  reader,  or  the 
reverent  cadences  of  the  organ  contrasting  strangely,  and^ 
it  might  be  added,  hideously,  with  the  profane  hubbub  in 
the  nave  without. 

Squire  Holdsworth  looked  around  him  in  horror- 
stricken  amazement.  His  eye  wandered  from  the  ad- 
vertisements on  the  wall  to  the  richly-dressed  groups 
surrounding  the  stalls,  from  them  to  the  font,  with  its 
assemblage  of  usurers  and  gallants,  and  from  them  once 
more  round  the  whole  scene  of  wild  and  sacrilegious 
license,  then  catching  his  companion  by  the  cloak,  he 
drew  him  away,  and  they  left  the  Cathedral  by  the  same 
door  through  which  they  had  entered. 

"Master  Merstham,"  he  said,  when  they  had  gained 
the  churchyard  outside,  "  mine  eyes  have  beheld  a  sight, 
which  nought  but  they  would  have  induced  me  to  believe 
possible.  I  thank  Heaven  I  know  nought  of  cities,  and  have 
passed  all  my  days  in  places  where,  whatsoever  be  men's 
sins,  they  at  least  fear  openly  to  insult  Almighty  God  by  so 
profaning  His  Sanctuary.  I  pray  you  let  us  leave  London 
as  soon  as  may  be,  and  let  me  be  lodged  for  such  time  as 
may  be  needful  at  your  hospitable  farm  at  Tottenham, 
which,  as  I  think  you  told  me,  was  a  country  village,  and 
so  far  resembling  mine  own  home." 

"  I  cannot  wonder  at  your  heat,  worthy  sir,"  returned 
Merstham,  "  yet  beUeve  me,  good  men  have  long  deplored, 
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yea,  used  all  means  in  their  power  to  amend  this  evil, 
though  in  vain." 

"  The  Lord  himself  will  amend  it,  my  friend,**  said  the 
old  Squire,  solemnly.  "  These  men  will  surely  draw  down 
the  vengeance  of  Him  who,  though  He  spares  long,  never 
fails  to  execute  His  promises  at  last.  He  has  already  sent 
sharp  chastisement  on  this  Godless  city  in  the  plague.  It  is 
but  too  plain  that  the  judgment  has  been  sent  in  vain.  Be 
sure  there  will  be  another,  and,  it  may  be,  a  sharper  one 
ere  long." 

Master  Holdsworth  had  anticipated  the  sojourn  of  a  few 
days  only  at  Tottenham,  but  he  found,  as  many  have  done 
before  him,  that  men  in  office  were  not  easy  of  access, 
even  when  they  themselves  had  commanded  the  presence 
of  their  visitors.  The  Northamptonshire  squire  lingered 
unwillingly  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea,  wandering  about  in 
the  lanes,  and  discoursing  with  Mistress  Merstham  and 
her  daughters,  who  had  deemed  it  more  wise  to  pass  the 
autumn  at  Tottenham  than  return  to  the  city.  At  length 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  ist  of  September  the  long- 
expected  summons  arrived.  Master  Holdsworth  was  cited 
to  appear  at  Whitehall  on  the  Monday  morning  at  ten 
o'clock,  there  to  render  an  answer  to  the  charges  preferred 
against  him.  Rejoiced  that  at  all  events  he  was  released 
from  his  long  residence  in  strange  parts,  and  not  greatly 
fearing  the  issue  of  the  inquiry,  the  good  Squire  resolved  to 
set  out  at  six  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning,  reckoning  that 
a  two  hours'  ride  would  bring  him  safe  to  Whitehall,  and 
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60  give  him  ample  time  to  break  his  fast  and  change  his 
apparel  before  appearing  in  the  presence  of  my  Lord 
Chancellor. 

The  Sunday  was  passed  in  the  strict  seclusion  which 
was  not  unusual  with  the  more  devout  Churchmen  of  those 
days.  On  the  following  morning  Master  Holdsworth 
mounted  his  horse,  and  attended  by  his  host  and  two 
serving  men,  set  forth  betimes  on  their  journey  citywards. 
But  they  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  became  sensi- 
ble that  some  strange  event  was  in  progress.  The  roads 
seemed  entirely  deserted ;  but  on  the  house-tops  and  other 
elevated  spots,  crowds  of  people  might  be  seen  gazing  in- 
tently fn  the  direction  of  the  City.  The  appearance  of 
the  sky,  too,  in  that -quarter  was  very  unusual — one  glow- 
ing mass  of  dusky  red.  As  they  drew  nearer,  they  could 
perceive  that  the  object  that  had  attracted  general  atten- 
tion was  a  great  fire,  in  the  City,  apparently,  for  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  could  be  seen  standing  out  a  dark  and  dis- 
tinct object  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  brilliant  light  Pre- 
sently they  encountered  groups  of  persons  hurrying  away, 
as  it  seemed,  into  the  country,  some  leading  sumpter 
horses,  or  driving  carts  laden  with  goods  of  all  kinds,  the 
wreck,  evidently,  of  their  property  rescued  from  the  flames. 
Others  were  unencumbered  by  baggage  of  any  kind,  and 
hurried  along  with  frightened  looks,  only  anxious  to  escape 
from  the  danger.  These  stragglers  continually  increased 
as  they  approached  the  City  gate,  until  the  road  became 
90  crowded  with  them,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
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could  make  their  way.  Merstham  was  anxious,  of  course, 
about  the  preservation  of  his  house  and  goods,  and  pro- 
ceeded thither  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do 
through  the  encumbered  streets.  Master  Holdsworth  ac- 
companied him,  to  render  what  help  he  could.  He  had 
learned  that  the  King  himself,  and  all  his  principal  officers, 
were  busily  employed  in  the  endeavour  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  flames,  and  that  no  business  would  be  attended 
to  until  this  had  been  accomplished.  It  would  be  useless, 
therefore,  for  him  to  present  himself  in  Whitehall — on 
that  morning,  at  all  events. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed,  first  of  all  in 
saving  whatever  goods  could  be  rescued  from  Master 
Merstham's  premises,  which  the  fire  was  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, and  after  that  in  rendering  such  help  as  lay  in 
their  power,  to  other  sufferers  similarly  circumstanced. 
At  length  the  evening  came  on,  and  about  half-past  seven 
o'clock  the  two  friends,  who  had  taken  some  rest  and  re- 
freshment after  their  exertions,  hurried  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  river.  From  this  point  only  a  clear  view  of  St.  Paul's 
could  be  obtained,  which  report  said  was  on  the  point  of 
catching  fire.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  they  could  make 
their,  way  through  the  narrow  alleys  leading  to  Thames 
Street,  which  were  now  so  close  and  stifling  as  to  threaten 
suffocation.  They  were,  moreover,  filled  with  persons 
lamenting  over  the  destruction  of  costly  merchandise, 
which  had  been  lodged  for  safety  in  the  Cathedral — it 
having  been  thought  that  the  massy  walls  would  present 
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an  insuperable  resistance  to  the  flames.  Holdsworth  and 
his  jcompanion  pushed  on,  until  at  length  they  reached  one 
of  the  wharfs,  and  embarking  in  a  boat,  crossed  to  the 
Southwark  side. 

The  sight  which  they  beheld  from  this  comparatively 
safe  spot  was  one  of  terrible  splendour.  The  whole  sky 
seemed  one  mighty  arch  of  fire,  the  brilliancy  of  which 
was  reflected  with  almost  equal  vividness  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Thames.  The  city  was  one  huge  sheet  of  flame,  out 
of  which  rose  the  innumerable  towers  and  spires  of  the 
ancient  city  churches,  standing  out  white  and  clear  in  the 
broad  light.  Ever  and  anon  one  of  these  would  crumble 
away  beneath  the  withering  heat,  or  fall  with  a  loud  crash 
into  the  flames.  The  roaring  of  the  conflagration  seemed 
that  of  a  thousand  furnaces,  and  was  varied  only  by  the 
thunder  of  falling  roofs  or  the  explosion  of  inflammable 
materials  in  warehouses  and  magazines.  In  the  centre  of 
the  blazing  mass  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  still  reared 
its  enormous  bulk,  like  an  impregnable  fortress  surrounded 
by  a  besieging  enemy.  But  even  as  Holdsworth  looked, 
a  tongue  of  flame  burst  forth  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
broken  tower,  announcing  that  the  fire  had  at  length  forced 
its  way  into  the  fabric.  In  another  hour  the  stalls,  the 
organ,  the  floors  and  staircases,  the  woodwork  of  the  roof 
and  tower  were  blazing  with  such  brightness  as  almost  to 
equal  that  of  noon ;  and  before  sunset  on  the  following  day 
the  splendid  relic  of  so  many  centuries  was  a  huge  and 
desolate  ruin. 
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Whether  Master  Holds  worth  was  right  in  assuming,  as  he 
afterwards  did,  that  the  destruction  of  St  Paul's  by  fire  in 
x666  was  the  judgment  of  God  for  its  long  and  shameless 
profanation,  or  whether  Bishop  Pilkington  was  right  in 
affirming  the  same  of  the  partial  conflagration  in  1571,  are 
questions  which  I  shall  not  presume  to  determine.  Our 
blessed  Lord  has  taught  us  to  be  careful  how  we  draw  such 
conclusions.  Nevertheless,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  they 
who  so  offend  must  look  for  such  punishments.  Noxie  can 
abuse  sacred  privileges  of  whatsoever  kind,  whether  build- 
ings set  apart  to  God's  service,  or  holy  ordinances,  or  in- 
spired Scriptures,  or  any  other  of  the  means  of  Grace  which 
Mercy  has  bestowed — without  incurring  the  penalty  of 
heavier  chastisements  and  judgments,  than  would  befal 
men  if  they  had  never  possessed  them.  Let  us  be  careful 
that  we  do  not  by  the  coldness,  the  levity,  or  the  world- 
liness  of  our  worship,  turn  God's  House  into  a  ^  den  of 
thieves,"  or  surely  we  may  look  for  the  fiery  indignation 
which  will  consume  and  spare  not. 


I 
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No.  XLIV. 
£lcbcnth  Sunbag  nittx  ^rinitij. 

BISHOP  HUGH'S  SENTENCE. 
S.  Luke  xviii.  14. 

OME  two  miles  above  the  fair  city  of  Oxford,  oil 
the  right  bank  of  the  I  sis,  stands  the  little 
village  of  Godstow.  It  is  a  pleasant  walk  along 
the  margin  of  the  river,  beneath  the  ancient  trees  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  broad  meadow  oh  the  other,  in  the 
warm  summer  days  when  the  cows  stand  up  to  their 
knees  in  the  shallow  water,  after  the  fashion  of  Cuyp's 
landscapes,  under  banks  thickly  fringed  with  white  and 
yellow  lilies,  and  the  water  violets,  found  in  such  abun- 
dance there — the  spires  and  towers  of  the  palatial  city 
forming  a  noble  background  to  the  picture.  When  God- 
stow  itself  is  reached,  and  the  visitor  continues  his  walk 
towards  the  picturesque  slopes  of  Wytham,  a  mile  or  so 
distant — he  may  see,  on  his  left  hand,  what  appear  to  be 
some  half-ruinous  farm  buildings,  enclosed  by  ah  ancient 
stone  wall.  There  is  little  to  attract  the  eye  of  any  but  an 
antiquary.    Nevertheless  these  are  the  remains  of  one  of 
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the  most  splendid  convents  which  this  realm  contained, 
in  the  days  when  the  church  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
magnificence — the  scene  moreover  of  one  of  the  most 
romantic,  as  well  as  one  of  the  saddest,  stories  which 
history  records. 

Let  the  reader  shut  his  ieyes  to  the  present,  and  imagine, 
if  he  can,  the  building  as  it  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  during  the  last  years  of  King  Stephen's 
reign,  and  some  ten  years  after  its  foundation.  In  front 
is  a  noble  and  embattled  gateway,  with  the  lodging-rooms 
over  it,  in  which  guests  are  received.  Through  this  lies 
the  entrance  to  the  principal  quadrangle,  having  the  nun- 
nery proper  on  the  southern  side,  and  the  extensive  range 
of  offices  on  the  north.  A  long  cloister  affords  access  to 
them,  as  also  to  the  great  chapel  of  the  convent,  with  its  lofty 
tower— all  built  in  the  massive  yet  graceful  style  which 
characterises  the  era  when  the  Transition  had  hardly  begun 
to  melt  into  the  Early  English. 

A  group  of  girls,  all  persons  of  rank,  as  their  dress 
sufficiently  shows,  are  passing  through  the  gate  under  the 
charge  of  some  of  the  nuns.  Their  eager  faces,  and  active 
movements,  which  the  graver  sisters  endeavour  to  restrain 
within  due  bounds— are  evidence  that  they  are  setting 
out  on  some  pleasurable  excursion.  It  is  indeed  the 
day  of  Godstow  fair,  when,  by  leave  of  the  Abbess 
Edith,  the  Demoiselles  of  noble  family,  who  are  receiving 
their  education  at  the  convent,  are  allowed  to  make 
holiday.    It  is  the  only  day  in  the  year  when  such  an 
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indulgence  is  granted ;  and  therefore  the  excitement  and 
delight  are  the  more  keenly  felt  They  hurry  along  as  fast 
as  Sisters  Monique  and  Rosalie  will  permit,  and  whisper 
to  one  another  of  the  goodly  show  of  mummers  that  have 
come,  as  they  have  been  told,  not  from  Oxford  only,  but 
from  Woodstock,  and  even  from  Banbury,  to  exhibit  their 
choice  new  dances  ;  of  the  pedlars  who  will  have  brought^ 
it  may  be  from  London  itself,  rich  silks  and  jewels,  and 
pouncet  boxes,  which  they  may  at  least  behold,  if  they  are 
not  allowed  to  purchase.  Strange  tales  are  circulated 
among  them  of  wild  outre-mer  animals,  like  to  those  where- 
with the  late  King  Henry,  called  Beauclerc,  had  embel- 
lished his  palace  at  Woodstock,  some  few  miles  distant — 
lions,  and  leopards,  and  camels,  and  even  the  wonderful 
creature,  called  the  porcupine.  Some  of  these,  it  was 
known,  had  been  sold  to  English  owners,  and  might  per- 
haps be  exhibited  at  the  Fair.  There  would  be,  besides, 
cates  and  comfits  in  profusion,  of  the  most  rare  and  delicate 
description,  and  of  these  at  least,  they  might  have  their 
share.  If  any  of  the  fair  damsels  hinted  aught  as  to  the 
possible  presence  of  some  students  of  rank  from  the  neigh- 
bouring university,  it  was  in  a  tone  so  low,  that  the  ears  of 
the  nuns  caught  no  echo  of  it. 

The  ladies  were  some  seven  or  eight  in  number,  all 
attired  after  the  splendid  fashion  of  the  time.  Their  close 
fitting  kirtles  were  of  silk  or  rich  brocade,  edged  with  gold 
and  clasped  with  jewels ;  over  these  they  wore  the  graceful 
robe  called  the  pelisson,  gaily  embroidered  and  bordered 
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with  ermine.  Their  hair,  confined  round  the  forehead  by 
a  bandeau,  fell  in  long  ringlets  over  their  shoulders  and 
had  no  covering  but  a  veil  of  gauze.  Their  ages  varied 
from  twelve  to  sixteen.  Several  were  good  specimens  of 
the  beauty,  which  ever  distinguished  the  Norman  nobility. 
But  the  first  place  seemed  given  by  universal  consent  to  a 
slight  and  graceful  girl,  whose  age  might  have  been  fifteen, 
and  who  was  addressed  by  her  companions  as  Rosamond. 
She  was  exquisitely  fair,  with  large  soft  eyes,  and  rich 
brown  hair ;  and  even  at  that  early  age  the  graceful  sym- 
metry of  her  form  rendered  her  conspicuous  in  that  group 
of  youthful  and  high-bom  beauties. 

The  aspect  of  an  English  fair  has  altered  but  little  in 
the  seven  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  then.  There 
were  the  same  canvas  booths,  the  same  display  of  cakes 
and  fruit  and  cheap  jewellery ;  the  same  rough  jokes 
bandied  about,  which  may  be  seen  and  heard  at  a  country 
wake  even  now.  The  dress  of  the  peasants  was  in  some 
respects  different ;  the  liquor  they  drank  not  quite  the 
same,  the  shows  displayed,  and  the  games  in  which  the 
crowd  indulged,  and  the  coin  paid  and  received,  were  of 
course  not  identical  with  those  of  the  nineteenth  century* 
But  it  was  unmistakably  the  same  race  ;  the  same  coarse 
pleasantry  and  rough  good  humour,  the  same  respect  for 
rank  on  the  one  side,  and  the  same  highbred  courtesy  on 
the  other,  that  marks  the  meeting  of  the  high  and  low 
even  now.  The  peasants  stood  aside,  and  made  their 
clumsy  reverences,  as  the  ladies  passed  them,  waiting  until 
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they  were  out  of  hearing,  before  making  their  remarks  ; 
and  the  girls  hurried  from  show  to  show,  as  though  they 
were  afraid  that  they  might  possibly  miss  the  sight  of  any 
one  of  them,  and  so  do  themselves  an  .irreparable  injury. 

The  afternoon  was  wearing  on,  and  Sister  RosaUe  began 
to  drop  hints  that  the  time  allowed  by  the  Lady  Abbess 
had  almost  expired,  when  there  was  a  sudden  stir  in  the 
crowd,  and  a  cry  of  "  the  young  Prince  himself,  with  his 
train  from  the  north,"  passed  rapidly  from  lip  to  lip. 
Presently  the  trampling  of  horse  was  heard,  and  the 
peasants,  giving  way  on  either  side,  left  a  sufficient  space 
for  the  riders  to  pass.  Half-a-score  of  men-at-arms  now 
appeared,  wearing  the  badge  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet ; 
at  their  head  rode  a  youth  in  bright  armour,  with  a  rich 
surcoat  and  baldric.  His  age  did  not  appear  to  exceed 
seventeen  sunmiers  ;  but  those  were  days  when  it  was  not. 
uncommon  for  the  merest  boys  in  years  to  anticipate  at 
once  the  abilities  and  the  passions  of  advanced  manhood. 
Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  and  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  the  First  of  England,  was  now  on  his 
way  from  the  court  of  his  Great-uncle  David  at  Carlisle — 
from  whom  he  had  just  received  the  distinction  of  knight- 
hood— to  the  southern  coast,  where  he  was  on  the  point  of 
embarking  for  Normandy.  His  features  were  frank  and 
handsome,  his  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  the  whole  expression 
of  his  face  kingly.  He  was  remarkable,  even  in  those 
days,  for  his  graceful  horsemanship ;  as  he  rode  into  the 
space  accorded  him,  good-humouredly  acknowledging  the 
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courtesies  of  the  crowd,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  splendid  or  attractive  presence. 

The  nuns,  with  their  fair  charges,  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  throng,  and  now  found 
themselves  hemmed  in,  in  front  of  one  of  the  booths, 
which  allowed  them  no  possibility  of  escape.  It  may  be 
possible  that  this  circumstance  was  not  altogether  unwel- 
come to  some  of  the  party.  At  all  events,  they  made  full 
use  of  their  eyes,  as  the  royal  cavalcade  passed  by  them. 
Henry  glanced  from  right  to  left  as  he  moved  along, 
carelessly  noting  the  various  objects  round  him,  until  he 
came  to  the  spot  where  the  ladies  were  stationed.  But  as 
his  eye  casually  fell  on  the  upturned  features  of  Rosamond 
Clifford,  he  started,  and  drawing  his  rein,  gazed  earnestly 
on  the  lovely  face  before  him.  His  look  called  up  a  deep 
blush,  which  overspread  her  face  and  neck ;  and  she  would 
fain  have  moved  away  from  the  eyes  that  were  so  eagerly 
contemplating  her,  if  retreat  had  been  possible.  Perceiv- 
ing her  embarrassment,  Henry  raised  his  cap  in  graceful 
apology  and  rode  on :  taking  care,  however,  to  ascertain 
from  some  of  the  bystanders,  who  the  lady  was,  whose 
grace  and  beauty  had  so  captivated  his  fancy. 

It  was  about  five  years  afterwards,  when  the  Abbess  pf 
S.  Mary's,  Godstow,  was  visited  one  evening  by  a  lady 
closely  veiled  and  muffled,  who  desired  admission  to  the 
convent,  as  a  penitent.  It  was  Rosamond  Clifford ;  whos  e 
sudden  departure,  some  two  years  previously,  had  been 
alike  a  matter  of  mystery  and  regret.     In  an  agony  of 
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shame  and  sorrow  she  now  told  the  history  of  these  two 
years.  It  appeared  that  Prince  Henry  had  never  forgotten 
the  meeting  at  Godstow  fair ;  and  had  time  and  circum- 
stances permitted  it,  he  would  doubtless  have  endeavoured 
to  obtain  access  to  her  society,  immediately  after  its 
occurrence.  But  he  was  then  on  his  way  (as  the  reader 
has  heard)  to  take  ship  for  Normandy,  where  his  presence 
was  urgently  needed.  Soon  afterwards  great  honours  and 
possessions  fell,  in  quick  succession,  to  his  portion.  He 
was  made  Duke  of  Normandy  in  1 1 50 ;  in  the  following 
year  by  his  father's  death  he  inherited  the  Earldom  of 
Anjou  ;  and,  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  by  his  marriage 
with  Eleanor  of  Poitou — ^the  divorced  Queen  of  Louis  VI., 
he  became  sovereign  of  Aquitaine  also. 

He  was  now  a  powerful  prince,  able  to  equip  a  fleet  and 
army :  which,  with  the  help  of  those  friends  in  England, 
who  had  always  supported  his  family  in  the  struggle  with 
Stephen,  gave  him  a  fair  hope  of  recovering  the  crown  of 
England,  which  had  now  been  held  for  eighteen  years  by 
the  Conqueror's  usurping  nephew.  Accordingly  in  May 
1 1 53,  he  set  sail  from  Harfieur  with  thirty-six  ships ;  and 
a  renewal  of  the  civil  war  would  inevitably  have  ensued, 
if  the  death  of  Stephen's  eldest  son,  Eustace,  had  not 
offered  an  opportunity  of  reconciling  the  quarrel  Both 
parties  were  willing  to  accept  the  arrangement  proposed 
by  Archbishop  Theobald;  according  to  which  Stephen 
was  to  declare  Henry  his  heir,  and  Henry  was  to  swear 
allegiance  to  Stephen  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.    This 
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did  not  last  long.  Stephen  died  at  Dover  in  the  following 
year,  and  was  succeeded  peaceably  by  the  young  Plantag- 
cnet  prince. 

But  the  latter  had  made  use  of  his  visit  to  England  to 
serve  less  noble  purposes,  than  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  As  the  reader  has  been  told,  Henry,  during  his 
absence  in  France,  had  never  forgotten  the  lovely  face  of 
Rosamond  Clifford.  During  the  lengthened  conferences 
with  Stephen  at  Wallingford,  he  had  found  many  oppor- 
tunities of  making  his  suit  to  the  lady,  who  was  still  a 
boarder  at  the  convent.  Unhappily,  if  Henry  still  re- 
tained a  glowing  recollection  of  their  first  meeting,  so  did 
Rosamond  also.  She  was  not  yet  eighteen,  as  innocent 
as  a  child  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  and  accepting  with- 
out question  her  lov.er's  assurances.  "With  unkingly  per- 
fidy  he  concealed  from  her  the  fact  of  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor  ;  he  swore  to  her  solemnly  that  she,  and  she  only, 
should  be  his  bride,  and  it  is  even  said,  entered  privately 
into  a  contract  of  marriage  with  her;  which,  in  those 
days,  was  accounted  almost  the  same  thing  as  wedlock 
itself.  This  could  not,  of  course,  really  have  been  the 
case.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  produced  to 
her  what  she  believed  to  be  one.  She  agreed  to  leave, 
without  any  notice,  the  convent  at  Godstow,  and  accept 
his  escort  to  the  Bower  at  Woodstock,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  her  reception. 

The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  as  she  described  to  the  Lady 
Superior  the  beauty  and  thp  happiness  of  the  home  whcr^ 
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she  had  dwelt  with  her  lover  for  two  joyful  years  in 
sweet  sylvan  retirement — never  once  doubting  Henry's 
honour — its  splendid  appointments,  its  delicious  gardens, 
and  the  maze  by  which,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
times,  it  was  surrounded.  Here  she  had  borne  two  noble 
children,  whom  she  had  pictured  to  herself  as  inheriting 
the  royal  rank  and  renown  of  their  father.  Here  her  days 
had  passed  peacefully,  her  time  being  employed,  during 
Henry's  absence,  in  the  care  of  her  infants,  and  in  em- 
broidery work  with  her  maidens.  But  two  days  since,  this 
dream  of  bliss  had  been  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  woman — a  proud,  handsome  woman,  splendidly 
apparelled,  who  had  burst  upon  her  privacy  in  bitter  scorn 
and  anger — telling  her  that  she  was  Henry's  wife ;  that 
she  had  been  so  for  more  than  two  years  past ;  that  Rosa- 
mond herself  was  but  his  paramour.  She  had  answered 
her  with  a  scorn  as  haughty  as  her  own,  wholly  disbe- 
lieving her  tale,  and  they  had  parted  in  mutual  anger. 

After  her  departure  Rosamond  had  waited  with  anxious 
impatience  for  Henry's  next  visit,  trusting  that  a  single 
word  from  him  might  assure  her  of  the  baseness  of  this 
woman's  falsehood.  But  when  she  came  to  reflect  on  all 
the  circumstances  of  her  seclusion,  the  secresy  with  which 
her  lover  had  always  visited  her,  for  which  his  undisputed 
succession  to  the  throne  seemed  now  to  leave  no  adequate 
reason— and  heard  from  her  bower  woman  the  tale  as  to 
how  her  place  of  retirement  had  been  discovered,  mis- 
givings, in  spite  of  herself,  crept  over  her,     Jt  appeare4 
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that  some  of  the  balls  of  silk,  which  she  employed  in  her 
work,  had  become  entangled  in  the  King's  spurs,  and  had 
been  noticed  by  Eleanor.  Suspicious  as  Eleanor  was  of 
Henry's  fidelity,  and  herself  given  up  to  perpetual  in- 
trigue, this  circumstance  at  once  roused  her  jealousy.  She 
caused  her  husband's  movements  to  be  carefully  watched, 
and  he  was  soon  tracked  to  a  low  doorway  cunningly  con- 
cealed among  some  shrubs  in  a  thicket  of  the  park.  The 
door  was  forced  in  his  absence,  and  was  found  to  be  the 
entrance  to  a  winding  subterraneous  path,  which  issued  at 
last  upon  a  sylvan  lodge,  hidden  on  all  sides  by  masses  of 
trees.  On  entering  this  bower  she  had  discovered  Rosa- 
mond engaged  in  her  embroidery ;  and  the  ball  of  silk 
which  had  attached  itself  to  Henry's  spurs  ceased  to  be  a 
mystery  to  her. 

Whether  the  King  was  in  any  degree  prepared  for  the 
interview  with  Rosamond  that  followed,  is  unknown ;  but 
the  despairing  girl  described  that  interview  as  having  been 
one  of  unspeakable  misery.  Henry  had  expressed  the 
deepest  penitence  for  the  wrong  he  had  done,  and  had 
laboured  hard  to  reconcile  her  to  the  position  in  which,  he 
said,  without  fault  of  her  own,  she  was  now  placed.  He 
had  assured  her  of  his  unalterable  affection ;  had  descanted 
on  the  unworthiness  of  Eleanor,  and  the  base  allurements 
by  which  he  had  been  induced  to  become  her  husband. 
When  he  found  that  all  his  efforts  were  vain,  that  Rosa- 
mond would  not  consent  to  what  was  now  open  dis- 
honour, he  had  acquiesced,  though  sadly,  in  her  decision* 
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He  had  promised  that  her  children  should  be  brought  up 
in  a  manner  befitting  the  station,  which  she  had  been  in- 
duced to  believe  they  would  really  hold.  He  had  agreed 
to  her  becoming  an  inmate  of  the  nunnery  of  Godstow, 
and  was  prepared  to  make  what  atonement  lay  in  his 
power,  by  gifts  of  land  and  other  presents  to  the  convent. 
Then  they  had  parted,  never  more  to  meet  upon  earth. 
That  morning  she  had  taken  her  farewell  of  her  children 
also — a  parting  it  might  be  even  more  hard  to  bear — and 
had  now  come  to  seek  a  refuge  among  those  who  had 
once  loved  her,  and  who,  perhaps,  even  now  would  not 
wholly  withdraw  their  regard. 

Such  was  the  sad  tale,  broken  by  many  a  pause  and 
many  a  sob,  which  the  unhappy  girl  poured  into  the  ears 
of  the  Lady  Edith.  It  was  listened  to  with  all  imagi- 
nable tenderness.  Faulty  Rosamond  no  doubt  had  been, 
but  the  Abbess  knew  her  late  pupil  well  enough  to  be 
assured  that  she  had  been  far  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  She  at  once  complied  with  her  petition ;  and  no 
sooner  were  the  true  facts  of  her  connection  with  the 
King  made  known,  than  every  voice  was  hushed  which 
might  else  have  been  raised  against  her. 

So  began  the  last  scene  of  Rosamond  Clifford's  life, 
which  continued,  with  little  variation,  for  twenty  years. 
Prayers  and  penances,  visits  to  the  afHicted,  ministrations 
to  the  sick,  the  hours  not  given  to  these  passed  in  making 
garments  for  the  poor,  or  perhaps  in  embroidering  copes 
and  altar-cloths — such  was  the  round  of  her  daily  life. 
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Henry  does  not  seem  to  have  attempted  any  renewal  of 
their  intimacy ;  and  the  largeness  of  his  recorded  gifts  to 
the  convent,  and  the  tenderness  he  ever  evinced  to  Rosa- 
mond's two  sons,  may  be  taken  as  some  evidence  of  the 
sorrow,  which  all  will  like  to  believe  he  really  felt  But  in 
any  case,  it  is  striking  to  contrast  his  after  life  with  hers. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  this  strange  world  of 
ours,  in  which  the  wrong  attaches  to  the  one  party,  the 
shame  and  suffering  to  the  other. 

Whether  Rosamond  held  any  communication  with  her 
two  sons,  William  and  Geoffrey,  is  a  matter  respecting 
which  we  have  no  information.  Henry  kept  his  word  by 
theni.  They  were  brought  up  along  with  his  legitimate 
children,  and  promoted  to  bfifices  of  princely  dignity.  The 
eldest,  known  as  William  Longsword,  married  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury's  heiress,  was  himself  created  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  warriors  of  the  day. 
The  younger,  Geoffrey,  was  advanced  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  York ;  and  it  was  in  his  arms  that  Henry  afterwards 
died,  when  he  had  been  deserted  by  all  his  legitimate 
children,  and  his  heart  cruelly  torn  by  their  ingratitude. 
It  is  proper  here  to  mention  that  some  writers  have  con- 
jectured that  Rosamond  was,  after  all,  the  real  wife  of 
Henry,  though,  for  reasons  of  state  policy,  he  chose  to  de- 
clare otherwise.  It  is  said  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  the  north,  when  Geoffrey, 
Rosamond's  second  son,  met  his  father  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  knights,  whom  he  had   got  together  for  the 
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defeat  of  the  rebels,  Henry  saluted  him  with  the  words, 
*'  Thou  alone  art  my  legitimate  son,  the  others  are  bas- 
tards." And  the  like  language  is  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  him  afterwards,  when  the  same  Geoffrey  attended 
his  father  on  his  death  bed.  But  the  meaning  of  the 
words  has,  in  all  likelihood,  been  misunderstood,  and 
Henry  meant  to  imply  no  more  than  that  Geoffrey  alone 
had,  by  his  filial  affection,  proved  himself  his  genuine  son. 

To  return  to  Rosamond.  She  died  in  the  twentieth 
year  after  her  profession  as  a  nun,  deeply  reverenced  and 
beloved.  Her  burial  was  unusually  splendid.  Her  re- 
mains, placed  in  a  stone  coffin,  and  covered  with  a  pall  of 
silk,  were  not  committed  to  the  earth,  but  laid  in  the  great 
chapel  in  front  of  the  altar.  Prayers  were  offered,  and 
wax  lights  were  kept  continually  burning  by  it. 

Some  seventeen  years  passed  away.  Henry  had  gone, 
two  years  befpre,  to  his  account,  and  King  Richard  was 
fighting  the  Saracens  in  the  Holy  Land,  when  there  was 
a  great  stir  one  morning  in  the  Convent  at  Godstow. 
Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  making  a  visitation  of  the 
religious  houses  in  his  diocese,  and  was  expected  to 
arrive  from  Oxford  that  morning.  The  reader  will  not 
require  to  be  told  that  Hugh,  the  builder  of  Lincoln  Cathe* 
dral,  canonized  by  Pope  Honorius  in  1220,  was  one  of  the 
most  renowned  of  the  mediaeval  bishops.  Bred  up  in  the 
Grande  Chartreuse,  the  strictest  of  the  Carthusian  monas- 
teries, he  contracted  the  austerity  in  early  life  which  ever 
after  distinguished  him.     In  1181,  when  he  was  about 
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forty  years  old,  he  was  made  Prior  of  Witham,  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  in  1186  Bishop  of  LincohL  Holinshed 
describes  him  as  a  ''  very  godlie  and  vertuous  man."  In- 
deed, all  contemporaries  represent  him  as  self-denying^ 
earnest,  and  devoted. 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  first  visit  of  a  dio- 
cesan of  such  renown  for  sanctity,  caused  much  excite- 
ment in  the  Convent  He  was  received  with  the  deepest 
reverence.  When  his  train  drew  up  at  the  entrance  gate, 
the  abbess  and  nuns  fell  on  their  knees,  and  entreated  his 
blessing.  Hugh  graciously  accepted  their  homage,  and 
proceeded  to  make  an  examination  of  the  Convent,  the 
splendour  and  perfect  arrangements  of  which  moved  his 
admiration.  The  chapels,  the  refectory,  the  nuns'  apart- 
ments, the  guest  chambers,  every  part  of  the  building  was 
visited  and  approved.  Before  leaving,  the  Bishop  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  offer  up  his  devotions  at  the  principal 
altar.  His  desire  was  of  course  complied  with,  and  he 
wa'^  conducted  to  the  door  of  the  chapel  by  the  abbess 
and  some  of  the  elder  sisters. 

Bishop  Hugh  glanced  round  him  as  he  entered.  The 
first  object  which  struck  his  eye  as  he  passed  into  the 
choir,  which  he  had  hitherto  only  seen  from  a  distance — was 
the  stone  coffin,  in  which  Rosamond's  remains  had  been 
laid,  covered  with  a  silken  pall,  and  the  lights  burning 
round  it. 

"  What  holy  saint  have  ye  here  enshrined  V  he  inquiied 
of  his  conductors. 
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"  No  Saint,  my  Lord  Bishop,"  anwered  the  abbess,  "  but 
one  of  our  Sisterhood  whom  we  all  loved  dearly,  and  who 
died  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since,  after  many 
years  residence  among  us." 

"  Aye,  indeed,"  continued  Hugh  ;  "  and  by  what  name 
Was  she  known  ?" 

The  Superior  hesitated.  "  Her  name  was  Rosamond," 
she  said,  "  the  daughter  of  Walter,  Lord  Clifford,  of  Here- 
ford, a  great  benefactor  to  this  convent" 

The  Bishop's  stem  forehead  was  contracted  into  a 
heavy  frown.  "Whom  say  ye?"  he  rejoined.  "Rosa- 
mond Clifford?  Not  surely  she  that  was  the  leman  of 
King  Henry  H. — whose  evil  beauty  and  sinful  life  have 
been  the  theme  of  wanton  troubadours  ?" 

"She  was  heavily  wronged,"  faltered  the  lady;  "and 
whatsoever  she  may  have  done  in  the  days  of  her  youth, 
was  surely  washed  away  by  the  many  tears  she  shed  during 
the  twenty  years  of  her  penitence." 

"  This  is  no  fit  place  for  the  corpse  of  such  as  she  was," 
rejoined  the  Bishop,  more  harshly  than  before.  "  If  she 
repented,  it  is  well  for  her,  but  her  example  remains. 
The  love  which  existed  between  her  and  the  King  was  im- 
hallowed.  Carry  her  forth  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
church,  and  lay  her  with  the  dead  that  are  buried  outside. 
So  shall  there  be  no  scandal  to  the  Christian  religion,  and 
other  women  may  be  deterred  by  her  disgrace  from  en- 
tangling themselves  in  the  snares  of  unholy  love." 

The  Abbess  and  her  sisters  were  deeply  pained.    Many 
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of  them  had  known  and  loved  Rosamond,  and  all  had 
heard  of  her  meek  and  patient  life,  given  up,  as  it  had 
been,  during  its  latter  half,  to  charity  and  penitence.  But 
there  was  no  appeal  from  the  Bishop's  sentence.  The 
Abbess  was  obliged  to  order  the  removal  of  the  coffin, 
and  then  Hugh  knelt  down  in  the  no  longer  desecrated 
shrine,  to  offer  his  prayers  to  Heaven. 

Hugh  was  a  pious  and  sincere  man ;  but  who  will  say 
that  the  Pharisee  in  the  Gospel  to-day  was  not  pious  and 
sincere  also?  There  is  no  hint  that  he  spoke  untruly 
when  he  said  that  he  was  just  and  pure,  that  he  fasted 
and  gave  alms  to  the  poor.  But  it  was  a  heavy  sentence, 
nevertheless,  that  the  Lord  pronounced  against  him  for 
presuming  to  judge  his  erring,  but  repentant,  brother.  Can 
we  think  his  offence  less,  who  could  visit  with  such  ex- 
tremity of  condemnation,  one  who  had  not  only  sought 
forgiveness  by  long  penitence  and  holiness  of  life,  but  had 
died  in  faith,  and  been  received  into  that  state,  where  she 
could  never  fall  from  God's  favour  more  ? 


No.  XLV. 
^toclftk  Sunb^B  after  ^dnita* 

TEDDIFS  FRIEND. 
St.  Mark  vii.  32,  35. 
OOD  morning,  Louisa,"  said  Dr.  Weymouth,  a 


retired  London  physician,  as,  accompanied  by 
his  daughter  Grace,  he  entered  the  flower 
garden  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mount.  "Why,  Lucy,  your 
garden  is  looking  more  beautiful  than  I  ever  saw  it.  What 
is  the  matter,  my  dear?"  he  added  a  moment  afterwards, 
observing  that  Lucy  did  not  rise  from  her  seat,  and  kept 
her  head  bent  downwards. 

Lucy  Mount  made  no  answer. 

"  We  have  had  some  trouble,  Alfred,"  said  Mrs.  Mount. 
'*  This  morning  Lucy's  pet  dog  was  found  dead." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,  Lucy,"  said  Grace.  "  Poor  Ponto  ! 
I  know  how  fond  you  were  of  him.     How  did  it  happen  ?" 

Lucy  looked  up,  and  tried  to  answer  her  cousin,  but  the 
sobs  would  choke  her  voice.  **  It  was  not  thatj^  she  said 
at  last.  "  I  was  very  sorry  for  Ponto,  but  I  should  not 
have  minded  so  much " 

45 
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She  again  broke  down,  and  her  uncle  drew  her  on  his 
knee.     "  Tell  me  all  about  it,  my  dear,"  he  whispered. 

Lucy's  tears  only  burst  forth  more  plentifully.  The 
doctor  looked  to  Mrs.  Mount  for  an  explanation. 

*'  Why,  Alfred,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,"  said  his  sister. 
"  Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  do  so,  or  you  may  think  Lucy 
more  foolish  than  she  is.  It  is  her  brother  John  who  has 
vexed  her  so." 

"  Jack,  my  nephew  Jack !"  exclaimed  the  doctor ;  "  why, 
he  is  always  so  kind  to  Lucy." 

"There  is  a  change  in  John,"  replied  Mrs.  Mount, 
"  ever  since  he  has  taken  up  with  that  boy  Cook." 

"Young  Herbert  Cook?"  said  the  doctor.  "Ah,  I 
know  him — or,  rather  I  should  say,  my  keeper  knows  him. 
Grimes  caught  him  setting  traps  in  the  preserves  one  day 
last  week,  and  he  gave  a  false  name  and  address.  I 
should  not  think  him  a  very  desirable  companion  for  my 
nephew^  certainly ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  should  not 
have  supposed  him  to  be  the  kind  of  boy  likely  to  have 
much  influence  over  Jack." 

"  He  has  though,  I  am  afraid,"  returned  Mrs.  Mount, 
"  at  least  John  is  very  different  from  what  he  was,  and  I 
can  attribute  the  change  to  nothing  else.  He  has  grown 
overbearing,  imperious,  and  ill-tempered. 

"  Well,  boys  are  apt  to  be  uppish  at  one  time  or  another 
of  their  lives,"  said  Dr.  Weymouth,  "  but  that  will  right 
itself  in  time." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Mount,  "  and  if  that  were  all,  it  would 
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be  no  great  matter.  But  he  shows  a  complete  disregard 
for  every  one's  feelings.  The  coachman  came  yesterday 
to  tell  me  that  his  pony  was  often  brought  home  over- 
ridden and  gored  with  spur-marks,  so  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  it  any  longer.  Old  Dame  Wilkes  hobbled  up 
last  Monday  in  great  distress  because  her  cat  had  l>een 
hunted,  and  one  of  its  legs  broken  by  a  brickbat  which  was 
flung  at  it  either  by  John  or  young  Cook.  When  John  was 
asked  about  it,  all  he  said  was, '  What  did  it  signify  what 
was  done  to  a  brute  like  that  V  The  business  last  week 
was  worse.  He  and  Cook  are  for  ever  teasing  Lucy's 
pet  terrier,  Ponto  ;  and  one  day  the  dog,  though  as  good- 
tempered  a  creature  as  I  ever  saw,  and  very  fond  of  him 
until  he  began  to  ill-use  it  so,  gave  him  a  sharp  bite.  John 
beat  it  so  savagely,  that  Roberts  at  last  came  and  snatched 
the  cart- whip  which  he  was  using  out  of  his  hand.  Jack 
caught  up  the  handle  of  a  garden  rake  and  was  going  to 
beat  the  poor  brute  again,  but  it  broke  the  cord  by  which 
he  had  tied  it  and  ran  off  into  the  woods.  We  offered  a 
reward  for  its  recovery,  and  set  all  the  village  boys  to 
search  for  it.  This  morning  it  was  brought  home  dead. 
It  had  been  caught  in  one  of  the  traps,  and  could  not  get 
loose  again.  I  am  afraid  it  must  have  been  starved  to 
death,  for  it  was  little  better  than  a  bag  of  bones." 

"  Poor  little  Lucy,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  don't  wonder 
at  her  being  distressed.  I  suppose  Jack  had  at  least  the 
grace  to  be  sorry  ?*' 

*'  Unfortunately  no/'  said  Mrs.  Mount.    '^  He  declared 
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that  it  was  Ponto's  own  fault.  He  was  only  trying  to  break 
the  dog  in  properly,  and  if  it  chose  to  bite  people  the 
proper  thing  was  to  flog  the  vice  out  of  it  He  wanted  to 
keep  the  poor  beast's  body  to  cut  it  up  and  give  it  to  his 
ferrets;  and  he  would  have  done  it,  if  I  had  not  interfered." 

"  Well,'*  said  Dr.  Weymouth,  "  it  is  a  pity,  but  there  is 
generally  a  time  in  a  boy's  life  when  he  gets  extremely 
unpleasant — when  he  gets  in  sight  of  manhood,  I  suppose, 
and  forms  a  very  crude  and  strange  idea  of  what  manli- 
ness consists  in.    I  daresay,  too,  this  young  Cook " 

"  It  is  all  his  doing,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Mount.  "  His  father, 
you  know,  is  an  officer  in  India.  Herbert  is  to  have  a  com- 
mission and  go  back  to  Madras  in  a  year  or  two,  and  my 
boy  is  crazy  to  go  with  him." 

"Exactly,*'  said  her  brother.  "Herbert  Cook  was 
brought  up,  I  believe,  at  one  of  the  military  stations  where 
there  were  very  few  European  residents,  and  was  waited 
on  almost  exclusively  by  native  servants.  Children  gene* 
rally  learn  to  be  both  imperious  and  cruel  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.   You  must  make  some  allowance  for  him." 

*•'  I  would  make  every  possible  allowance  for  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Mount,  "  if  he  would  only  take  himself  off  to  some 
other  tutor.  As  it  is,  I  have  almost  made  up  my  mind  to 
send  John  elsewhere." 

"  I  would  not  do  that,"  said  Dr.  Weymouth.  "  John  is 
a  boy  to  whom  the  influences  of  home  are  very  valuable. 
I  will  talk  to  him  presently,  Louisa ;  he  generally  conde- 
scends to  pay  some  attention  to  what  I  say.  I  suppose  wd 
shall  have  him  here  before  long  ?" 
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"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Mount;  "it  is  quite  his  time  now. 
Aye,  here  they  come,"  she  continued,  "  he  and  Herbert 
Cook  with  him."  As  she  spoke,  two  boys  came  running 
up  the  road,  clearing  the  garden  gate  at  a  bound,  and 
racing  up  to  the  spot  where  Mrs.  Mount  was  still  sitting. 
They  did  not  see  Dr.  Weymouth. 

*'  I  say,  mother,"  began  young  Mount,  "  I  want  you  to 
let  us  have  the  gig  and  Roberts  to  drive  us,  if  you  won't  let 
us  drive  ourselves.    We  want  to  go  over  to  Stackleigh." 

"  My  dear  John,  you  know  it  wouldn't  be  safe  for  you  to 
drive  Rokeby,  and  I  couldn't  very  well  spare  Roberts." 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't  drive  Rokeby.  Anyhow 
Herbert  here  can  drive  like  one  o'clock,  can't  you,  Herbert.^' 

"  I  should  just  think  so,"  said  Herbert,  "  why  any  one 
could  drive  old  Rokeby,  to  be  sure.   Mrs.  Mount  needn't — ^ 

"  I  will  try  and  spare  Roberts,"  interposed  Mrs.  Mount 
quietly,  "  if  that  is  the  only  difficulty.  What  do  you  want 
to  go  to  Stackleigh  for  T  . 

Jack  Mount  hesitated,  and  looked  at  his  companion. 

**  Oh  we  want  to  see  the  place,"  said  Cook ;  "  they  say 
there  is  a  good  deal  going  on  there." 

"There  is  something  out  of  the  common  going  on 
there  to-day ^^  observed  Dr.  Weymouth,  "but  that  is  a 
reason  for  your  staying  away,  not  for  your  going.  Perhaps 
you  didn't  know  that  that  very  brutal  thing,  called  a  dog- 
fight, is  to  take  place  there  to-day— that  is  if  the  magis- 
trates don't  prevent  it  ?" 

"  A  dog-fight,  Alfred  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mount ;  "  why 
§Vich  things  are  not  allowed,  are  they?" 
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"  Not  if  they  are  known/'  said  Dr.  Weymouth.  "  But 
the  fellows  who  get  them  up,  commonly  contrive  to  keep 
the  thing  a  secret  from  every  one,  except  those  who  are  fond 
of  such  things.  I  only  heard  of  it  just  now.  Young  Hin- 
ton,  the  son  of  the  Vicar  of  Stackleigh,  had  ridden  over  to 
the  nearest  magistrate,  to  try  to  stop  it  He  thought  I  was 
in  the  commission,  and  so  came  to  me.  I  was  obliged  to 
send  him  on  to  Prendergast.  Did  you  know  of  the  dog- 
fight T  he  asked,  looking  the  boys  straight  in  the  face. 

Cook  said  nothing,  but  John  Mount  got  very  red  in  the 
face,  and  it  was  wit^j^  effort  that  he  answered,  "  Well,  yes, 
we  did,  Uncle  Weymouth,  and  I  don't  see  what's  the  harm 
of  a  dog-fight,  after  all." 

"  Only  that  it  is  a  most  brutal  sight,"  said  Dr.  Weymouth, 
"  quite  unfit  for  any  decent  person  to  attend." 

"Oh,  come,"  said  Herbert  Cook,  saucily,  "as  to  decent 
persons,  I  have  seen  officers  in  my  father's  regiment  at 
dog-fights  often  enough,  and  they  were  people  in  at  least 
as  good  society,  as  any  about  here." 

Dr.  Weymouth  made  no  answer. 

"  I  cannot,  of  course,  let  you  have  the  gig,"  observed 
Mrs.  Mount. 

"  Then  I'm  off,"  said  Cook ;  "  I  think  I  shall  go  ferreting. 
YouTl  come  I  suppose.  Jack  ?" 

"  John  will  stay  with  his  uncle,  whom  he  has  not  seen 
for  some  time,"  said  Mrs.  Mount.  "  Do  not  let  us  keep 
you  from  your  amusement." 

The  boy  got  very  red  in  the  face,  and  looked  strongly 
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inclined  to  say  something  impertinent.  But  he  saw  Dr. 
Weymouth's  eye  fixed  upon  him,  and  did  not  aUogether 
like  its  expression.  He  muttered  something  about  not 
wishing  to  stay  if  his  company  was  unwelcome,  and  took 
himself  off. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  dinner  was  announced,  and 
the  party  adjourned  to  the  house.  Jack  Mount  was  silent, 
and  somewhat  inclined  to  be  sulky  for  the  next  half-hour. 
But  his  uncle  exerted  himself  to  remove  the  embarrass- 
ment, and  talked  so  pleasantly,  that  both  Jack  and  Lucy 
forgot  their  troubles  before  the  cheese  was  put  on  the  table. 
They  went  out  to  have  their  dessert  under  the  trees  ;  and 
Lucy  put  in  her  petition  for  one  of  Uncle  Weymouth's 
stories,  which  were  highly  esteemed  by  his  nephews  and 
nieces,  as  well  as  by  his  daughter,  Grace. 

"  Well,"  said  Dr.  Weymouth, "  I  have  no  objection.  But 
you  have  heard  pretty  well  all  my  adventures  abroad,  and 
you  must  be  tired  of  fairy  tales  and  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  Yes,  we  are  tired  of  fairy  tales,"  said  John,  "  they  are 
only  fit  for  children  and  girls.  Tell  us  something  that 
really  happened,  about  some  jolly  grand  fellow  or  other, 
who  went  out  to  shoot  tigers  and  hons,  like  the  fellow  they 
called  the  lion-killer ;  or  some  one  who  fought  single- 
handed  with  half-a-dozen  Frenchmen,  like  Shaw  the 
Lifeguardsman  at  Waterloo.  He  was  something  like  a 
fine  fellow  that  He  had  been  a  prize-fighter,  and  learnt 
to  use  his  arms." 

"  Well,  Jack,  I  will  tell  you  a  story — a  true  story  about  a 
man,  whom  I  think  a  great  man  at  all  events," 
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"  What  was  his  name,  uncle  ?"  asked  Lucy ;  "  the  great 
man's  name,  I  mean  T 

"  I  shall  tell  you  that,  when  you  have  heard  the  story,*' 
said  her  uncle.  "  The  aunt  of  my  friend — the  friend  who 
told  me  the  story—  lived  in  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Loddon.  About  two  miles  off  there  was  a  large  house 
standing  in  a  park  of  some  extent ;  and  an  old  gentleman,  a 
widower  with  two  sons,  lived  there.  The  sons  were  often 
away,  and  he  went  about  generally  quite  alone.  My  friend  ' 

told  me  he  often  used  to  meet  him  walking  or  riding  in  the  ' 

lanes.     He  was  a  short  man,  but  upright  as  a  dart,  with  a  i 

bold  and  somewhat  stem  cast  of  countenance.     He  was  | 

always  simply  but  very  neatly  dressed,  and  seldom  passed  a 
poor  man  without  exchanging  a  few  words  with  him.  Every- 
body who  met  him  took  off  his  hat  to  him,  and  he  would  * 
return  the  salute,  by  touching  the  rim  of  his  own  hat  with 
his  forefinger.  But  if  he  fell  in  with  an  old  soldier,  who  had 
served  in  India  or  the  Peninsula  or  Waterloo,  he  would 
always  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  make  him  a  present 
of  a  sovereign." 

"I  should  think  he  got  pretty  well  taken  in,  uncle," 
observed  Jack.  "  General  Cook  wouldn't  have  done  that, 
I  expect.  Why  if  it  was  known  that  he  gave  sovereigns 
away,  fellows  would  be  continually  passing  themselves  off 
as  old  soldiers  !    What  a  flat  he  must  have  been  !" 

"  Well,  he  wasn't  quite  so  easily  taken  in  as  you  may 
suppose,"  said  Dr.  Weymouth.  "He  always  put  some 
questions  to  them  to  test  the  truth  of  their  story,  and  he 
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knew  pretty  well  what  questions  to  ask.  But  my  friend  told 
me  that  the  old  man  himself  knew  that  he  often  gave  the 
money  to  persons  who  didn't  deserve  it ;  but  somehow  he 
couldn't  help  doing  it.  Well,  I  have  got  a  little  away  from 
my  story.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  when  my  friend  first  saw 
the  old  gentleman.  It  was  when  he  was  a  very  little  boy, 
only  just  six  years  old.  He  had  neither  father  nor  mother, 
and  was  an  only  child.  There  were  very  few  children  of 
his  own  station  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  he  was 
left  almost  to  himself.  Near  the  house  where  he  lived 
there  was  a  pretty  shady  lane,  and  in  one  part  of  it 
a  hollow  among  the  roots  of  a  large  old  tree,  where  he 
was  very  fond  of  sitting.  The  primroses  and  violets  grow 
quite  thick  about  there  in  the  spring,  and  later  in  the  year 
the  hedges  are  full  of  wild  roses.  One  of  the  greatest 
attractions  which  it  had  for  him  was  that  it  was  so  very 
quiet.  It  led  only  into  a  preserve  which  was  most  strictly 
kept,  and  hardly  any  one  but  the  keepers  ever  went  that 
way.  Little  Teddie  Esdale — we  will  call  him  so,  though  that 
was  not  his  real  name — used  sometimes  to  take  his  dinner 
out  with  him  in  a  basket,  to  eat  in  this  place.  His  aunt 
was  often  away,  and  often  ill ;  and  when  this  was  the 
case  nobody  paid  much  heed  to  what  he  did. 

"  One  day  it  happened  that  while  he  was  finishing  the 
last  of  his  buns,  he  saw  something  come  hobbling  across 
the  path  just  opposite  to  him,  after  an  awkward  and 
ungainly  fashion.  It  was  a  large  toad,  the  largest  he  had 
^ver  seen,    Teddie  was  a  little  bit  frightened,  fgr  h?  wa§ 
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not  yet  six  years  old ;  and  he  had  an  idea  that  the 
creature  might  spit  venom  at  him,  and  do  him  some 
terrible  mischief.  But  his  visitor  seemed  peaceably 
enough  inclined.  It  crept  up  on  to  the  bank,  a  few  feet 
distant  from  where  he  was  sitting,  and  remained  quite 
quiet,  staring  at  him  with  its  great  goggle  eyes.  Presently 
Teddie  was  emboldened  to  offer  him  some  of  bis  bun, 
dipped  in  milk,  which  the  toad  gravely  eat  up:  Then  it 
crept  into  a  hole  in  the  hedge  and  disappeared. 

"It  happened  that  Teddie's  aunt  had  just  gone  away  for 
more  than  a  month,  and  the  weather  was  beautifiilly  fine, 
so  that  the  little  boy  took  his  dinner  into  the  lane  almost 
every  afternoon.  He  was  surprised  to  find  the  toad  still  in 
the  same  place  ;  and  after  a  time  it  came  out  regularly 
to  meet  him,  always  eating  a  part  of  his  bun  dipped  in  milk. 
When  his  aunt  returned,  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  take 
his  dinner  out  of  the  house  ;  but  he  contrived  every  day, 
or  almost  every  day,  to  get  some  crumbs  of  bread  which 
he  took  to  his  dumb  friend. 

"Things  went  on  in  this  manner,  until  one  day  his  aunt 

called  him  into  the  parlour,  and  told  him  that  she  was 

going  abroad  for  several  months,  and  that  he  meanwhile 

was  to  be  sent  to  a  school  at  some  considerable  distance. 

^die  did  not  much  care  about  leaving  home,  which  had 

:ver  indeed  been  home  to  him ;  but  the  thought  imme- 

ately  occurred  to  him,  what  would  become  of  his  tt>ad  ? 

e  would  have  liked  to  have  taken  it  with  him,  but  he 

d  not  know  how  to  carry  it,  and  besides  he  did  not 

ppose  that  his  schoolmaster  would  allow  him  to  keep  it" 
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"  I  should  think  not,  indeed/*  broke  in  Jack  Mount. 
"  Fancy  having  a  beastly  toad  in  one's  house  !  I  should 
think  the  schoolmaster  would  have  pitched  it  out  of  the 
window  pretty  fast." 

"  Tastes  differ,  Jack,"  said  Dr.  Weymouth,  quietly. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  he  was  only  six  years  old,"  remarked 
Jack.  "  There  is  no  saying  what  a  baby  like  that  might 
do." 

"  Go  on,  papa,"  said  Grace,  "  I  want  to  hear  what  he 
did  do." 

"  What  he  did  do,"  said  her  father,  "  was  to  go  down  to 
the  lane  to  take  leave  of  his  toad.  It  wanted  only  a  week 
to  the  time  when  he  was  to  be  sent  away,  and  every  day 
the  idea  of  the  parting  grew  sadder  to  him.  By-and-by 
the  last  day  came.  The  poor  toad  sat  staring  at  him  as 
usual,  not  understanding  anything  about  his  little  compa- 
nion's sorrow.  Teddie  stayed  there  much  longer  than 
usuaL  At  last  it  got  so  late  that  he  knew  he  must  go 
home.  He  got  up  to  leave  the  lane  ;  but  the  next  minute 
he  sat  down  again,  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
began  to  sob,  as  if  his  heart  would  break." 

"  Ridiculous  little  muff,"  muttered  Jack  to  himself. 

"  *  What  is  the  matter,  my  little  man  ?*  said  a  voice  close 
at  hand.  Teddie  looked  up.  There  was  the  old  gentleman 
of  whom  I  have  told  you,  in  a  plain  blue  frock-coat,  white 
waistcoat  and  trowsers,  and  a  beaver  hat.  Teddie  hesi- 
tated, but  the  voice  sounded  kind,  and  the  eyes  which 
were  looking  at  him  had  a  kind  expression, 
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"  *  Oh,  sir/  he  said,  *  it  is  my  toad  ;  poor  Tiny.' 

"  *  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?'  asked  the  old  gentle- 
man.   *  Is  he  dead  V 

"  *  No,  sir,  not  dead,'  said  Teddie,  *  but  I  am  going  to 
school  to-morrow,  a  long  way  off,  ani  I  shan't  be  able  to 
see  him.' 

"  *  Going  to  school,  ha,'  said  his  questioner.  *  Well,  but, 
my  little  boy what  is  your  name,  by-the-by  ?' 

"  *  Teddie,  sir— Teddie  Esdale.' 

"  *  Well,  but,  Teddie,  you  will  come  home  for  your  holi- 
days by-and-by,  and  then  you  will  see  Tiny  again.' 

" '  No,  sir,  that  is  just  what  I  am  so  sorry  for.  I 
shouldn't  mind  it  so  much,  if  I  thought  I  should  see  him 
again  when  I  came  back.  You  see,  sir,  there  is  no  food 
for  him  about  here,  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  go  some- 
where else  to  get  it.  I  have  fed  him  ahnost  every  day  for 
ever  so  long,  or  he  would  never  have  remained  here.  Wlien 
he  finds  that  there  is  no  food  for  him  he  won't  be  able  to 
stay  any  longer,  and  he  won't  come  back  again  at  the  end 
of  the  half-year,  because  he  won't  have  sense  to  know  that 
I  am  coming  home  again.' 

"  *  I  understand,'  said  the  old  gentleman.  '  But  suppos- 
ing I  were  to  feed  the  toad  while  you  are  away,  then  he 
would  remain  in  his  old  quarters,  and  you  would  find  him 
quite  safe.' 

"  *  You!'  said  the  little  boy,  looking  up  in  astonishment. 
*  You  feed  Tiny  !  why  you  are  a  great  big  man  !' 

**  *  You  are  mistaken  ;  I  am  rather  a  short  one,'  was  the 
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reply.  'But  short  or  tall,  that  won't  prevent  me  from 
feeding  your  toad.  Well,  HI  feed  him,  Teddie,  or  at  all 
events  see  that  he  is  fed.' " 

''  Oh,  what  a  dear  old  gentleman  !"  broke  in  Lucy  and 
Grace  together. 

"  A  silly  old  muff !"  commented  Jack.  "  Why  he  was  a 
bigger  baby  than  Teddie  himself." 

Dr.  Weymouth  did  not  notice  either  observation,  but 
went  on — "The  visitor  now  took  out  his  pocket-book. 
'  What  do  you  feed  Tiny  on  P  he  asked, '  and  at  what  time 
in  the  day  ?* 

" '  A  little  bread  sopped  in  milk,  usually ;  and  early  in 
the  afternoon.' 

"  *  Bread  sopped  in  milk,  early  in  the  afternoon,  under 
the  great  elm  in  Barton's  Lane,'  wrote  the  old  gentleman. 
*  By-the-by,  what  is  the  place  to  which  you  are  going,  and 
the  schoolmaster's  name  .^ 

"  The  little  boy  told  him,  and  the  entry  was  made,  after 
which  the  gentleman  replaced  his  pocket*book,  shook 
hands  with  his  small  friend,  and  continued  his  walk. 

"Teddie  betook  himself  home  somewhat  comforted* 
On  the  morrow  the  excitement  of  the  journey,  and  the 
change  of  scene  and  companions  drove  for  the  time  alL 
recollection  of  the  past  out  of  his  head ;  but  after  some 
days  his  thoughts  recurred  to  Tiny.  He  wondered  how 
he  was  bearing  the  separation  from  him,  and  whether  he 
enjoyed  the  meals  given  him  by  his  new  patron  as  much 
as  the  old  ones.    He  thought  that  could  not  be  possible— 
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indeed,  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  Tiny  would  consent 
to  take  them  at  all  from  a  stranger — ^whether  he  would 
not  resent  the  change  as  an  insult,  and  betake  himself  off 
elsewhere.  His  anxiety  grew  upon  him,  until  at  last  he 
was  fain  to  consult  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  James  War- 
ton,  on  the  subject.  But  the  latter  having  heard  the  whole 
story,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
been  quizzing  him,  and  had  no  real  intention  of  troubling 
himself  about  the  brute  at  all.  Teddie  was  sorely  dis- 
tressed at  this  judgment ;  but  as  his  schoolfellow  was  a 
personage  of  mature  mind,  being  fully  two  years  older 
than  himself,  there  could  be  but  little  hope  of  his  being 
mistaken. 

"  However,  about  three  weeks  after  his  arrival  there 
came  a  letter  in  a  man's  hand^vriting,  bearing  the  post- 
mark of  his  aunt's  village,  and  addressed  to  '  Master  Ed- 
ward Esdale,'  etc*  And  this  was  the  letter,  which  was  very 
short. 

" '  My  dear  Teddie, 

" '  I  have  had  your  toad  fed  every  day,  and  I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  that  it  seems  quite  well  and  happy. 

" '  I  am  your  affectionate  friend,' 

"  And  then  there  came  a  name  which  Teddie  couldn't 
make  out ;  he  took  it  to  his  Mentor  as  usual,  but  James 
Warton  could  not  decipher  it  any  better,  and  at  last  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  schoolmaster  himself.  But  he 
kad  no  sooner  seen  the  name  of  the  place  whence  the 
letter  came,  and  the  signature  at  the  bottom,  than  he 
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started  with  astonishment,  and  put  all  kinds  of  questions 
to  Teddie  about  the  old  gentleman,  his  size  and  appear* 
ance,  and  then  hurried  off  to  show  the  letter  to  his  wife." 

"  Oh,  papa,  oh,  uncle,  who  was  it  ?"  cried  both  the  girls. 

The  doctor  would  have  answered,  but  at  that  moment  a 
servant  in  livery  rode  at  a  sharp  trot  in  at  the  gate,  and 
delivered  a  note.  A  gentleman  had  been  taken  danger- 
ously ill,  and  Dr.  Weymouth's  attendance  was  earnestly 
requested.  He  read  the  note,  mounted  the  servant's  horse, 
and  with  a  hurried  good-bye,  rode  o^ 

"  Oh,  mamma,  Tm  so  sorry  Uncle  Alfred  didn't  tell  us 
who  it  was,**  exclaimed  Lucy,  when  the  excitement  of  his 
departure  had  quieted. down.  "Could  it  have  been  the 
King— George  III.,  you  know  ?  I  think  Pve  heard  of  his 
doing  things  something  like  it  He's  the  only  great  man—" 

"  Uncle  didn't  say  he  was  2l  great  man,"  broke  in  Jack. 
"  only  that  he  thought  him  one,  which  is  quite  another 
thing.  Most  likely  it  was  some  muff  of  a  country  parson. 
He  is  always  crying  them  up.  I  should  think  old  George 
III.,  soft  as  he  was,  was  not  as  soft  as  that  comes  to." 

"  Of  what  are  you  speaking  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Mount,  laying 
down  her  book.  "About  the  old  gentleman  of  Uncle 
Alfred's  story?  I  can  tell  you  who  it  was ;  I  knew  the 
story  years  ago." 

"  Oh,  tell  us,  mamma,"  said  Lucy,  eagerly,  and  even  her 
brother  looked  up  with  some  interest  for  a  reply. 

"  It  was  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,"  said  Mrs.  Mount. 

'*  The  Duke  of  Wellington  !"  exclaimed  Jack,  in  utter 
amazement    "  What,  the  Great  Duke  i^' 
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"  The  Great  Duke,  John —the  man,  who  hun^bled  the 
greatest  conqueror  mankind  has  ever  seen  ;  the  man,  to 
obtain  whose  praise  your  favourite,  Shaw,  the  Lifeguards- 
man,  would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water.  Ah,  Jack, 
you  have  yet  to  learn  what  real  greatness  consists  in — the 
greatest  minds  are  always  the  most  thoughtful  for  and 
tender  of  others.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  the  poor 
stammerer  in  the  Gospel  last  Sunday,  who  came  to  our 
Lord  to  be  cured  of  his  infirmity  ?  Stammering  is  a  thing 
which  thoughtless  or  unkind  persons  are  very  apt  to  make 
a  jest  of,  thinking  little  of  the  pain  and  annoyance  it  causes 
the  sufferer.  But  our  Saviour  did  not  so  view  it.  He  had 
compassion  on  the  man's  distress,  and  even  deigned  to 
work  one  of  His  mighty  miracles  to  cure  it  If  you  mean 
to  be  '  a  man'  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  never  make 
a  mock  of  any  one's  distress,  however  trivial  you,  in  your 
haste,  may  be  inclined  to  think  it." 


No.  XLVI. 

thirteenth  Sunbau  afttr  ^rinitii. 

THE  DESERTED  CAMP, 
a  Kings  vii.  5. 
F  all  the  periods  of  peril  through  which  Christen- 


dom has  passed^  there  never  has  been  one  so 
critical,  as  that  which  marked  the  conrnionce- 
ment  of  the  eighth  century.  There  had  been  danger,  seve^ 
hundred  years  before,  lest  the  military  genius  of  Rome 
would  succeed  in  extinguishing  everywhere,  nqt  only  indi- 
vidual, but  national  liberty.  There  had  been  danger,  four 
hundred  years  before,  lest  the  irruption  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians would  efface  all  that  ages  of  civilization  had  done  for 
Europe.  But  the  Saracen  invasion,  A.D.  732,  was  more  for^ 
midable  than  either  of  these  contingencies.  The  assailants 
were  united  by  the  bond  of  a  fierce  and  fanatical  creed ; 
giving  them  a  singleness  and  fixity  of  purpose  which  neither 
the  Romans  nor  the  Goths  had  possessed.  The  conmiands 
of  the  Prophet,  conveyed  to  them,  as  they  believed,  by  the 
lips  of  his  vicegerent  on  earth,  were  at  once  implicitly  and 
enthusiastically  obeyed  by  the  vast  hosts,  that  sj^read  like 
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swanns  of  locusts  over  western  Asia,  and  Africa,  during 
the  first  hundred  years  of  the  Hegira.  Not  a  man  in  those 
innumerable  armies,  but  was  fully  persuaded  that  the  green 
standard,  which  he  followed,  was  that  of  Heaven  itself; 
or  that  they  who  fdl  in  battle  against  the  infidel,  would 
straightway  be  admitted  to  the  bowers  of  Paradise.  It  is 
difficult  to  limit  the  extent  of  conquest,  of  which  invading 
hordes,  possessed  of  an  enthusiasm  like  this,  are  capable ; 
or  the  range  of  territory,  which  they  may  not  succeed 
in  retaining  after  its  subjection.  True,  it  may  be  urged, 
and  with  justice,  that  even  if  the  Saracens  had  gained  the 
day,  their  success  could  have  been  only  temporary.  As 
nationality  is  stronger  than  political  skill  or  militar)'  as- 
cendancy, as  civilization,  even  in  its  enfeebled  state,  is  a 
greater  force  than  brute  strength  and  hardihood — so  is 
Christianity  more  powerful  than  Mahoraetanism ;  and 
the  collision  of  th^  two  must  have  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  the  Cross — a  fact  of  which  the  present  condition 
of  European  Turkey  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  proof.  The 
sarcastic  suggestion  of  Gibbon,  that  if  the  tide  of  Moslem 
invasion  had  not  at  this  crisis  been  beaten  back,  '^  perhaps 
the  interpretation  of  the  Koran  would  now  be  taught  in 
the  schools  of  Oxford,  and  her  pulpits  might  demonstrate 
to  a  circumcised  people  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the 
revelation  of  Mahomet,''  is  little  better  after  all,  than  an 
ingenious  sneer.  Beyond  all  question,  Europe  would  at 
the  end  of  the  struggle  have  been  everywhere  Christian 
— ^but  that  result  would  only  have  been   attained  after 
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centuries  of  bloodier  and  more  distracting  warfare,  than 
any  that  the  world  has  witnessed. 

But  though  we  in  this  generation  are  justified  in  this 
conviction,  they  who  lived  at  the  outset  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury may  well  be  excused  for  entertaining  a  different  opinion. 
The  career  of  Mahometan  conquest,  after  the  death  of 
the  Prophet  in  632,  throughout  the  seventh  century,  and 
the  first  twenty  years  of  that  which  followed  it,  was  widely 
spread  and  rapid,  beyond  anything  that  the  world,  before 
or  since,  has  witnessed.  Abubeker,  Mahomet's  successor, 
led  his  armies  against  the  great  Empires  of  the  East  in 
the  very  first  summer  of  his  accession  to  the  sovereignty ; 
and  in  a  few  years  the  whole  of  Asia,  from  the  Tigris  to 
the  Oxus,  was  overrun.  Syria,  with  all  its  strongly  fortified 
towns,  garrisoned  by  Roman  valour,  proved  unable  even 
to  maintain  a  protracted  struggle.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt 
yielded  to  the  Moslem  arms  with  still  less  resistance. 
The  Saracens  continued  to  force  their  way  in  all  directions, 
like  a  stream  of  lava  pouring  out  from  the  bosom  of  a 
volcano,  against  which  no  obstacle  that  presents  itself 
seems  to  possess  any  power  of  resistance.  Step  by  step, 
th^  professors  of  the  new  creed  advanced  along  the 
Aorthem  coast  oi  Africa,  reducing  ancient  states  and 
powerful  cities  to  mere  deserts  and  heaps  of  ruin,  and 
founding  in  their  place  new  dynasties.  At  length  the  limit 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  gained,  and  the  unwearied 
conquerors  must  either  turn  their  arms  southward  upon 
the  tribes  of  savage  Africa,  or  northward  upon  Christian 
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Europe.  The  latter  was  the  more  glorious  prey,  and  they 
eagerly  embarked  upon  this  new  adventure.  Crossing  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  they  attacked  the  Gothic  kingdom  of 
Spain,  and  with  the  same  brilliant  success.  In  two  years' 
time  the  whole  peninsula,  from  Cadiz  to  the  Pjrrences,  was 
subject  to  their  dominion  :  and  they  were  now  preparing 
to  carry  their  standards  beyond  the  Spanish  borders  into 
Aquitaine,  and  thence  to  overrun  the  whole  of  Europe— 
the  only  considerable  country  in  the  world,  where  the  name 
of  their  Prophet  was  unknown. 

If  the  kingdom  of  Roderic  had  proved  unequal  to  resist 
the  encroaching  tide  of  Mahometan  invaders,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that,  stiU  less,  would  the  France  of 
this  period  prove  equal  to  such  a  task.  Far  from  being  a 
powerful  monarchy,  it  was  not  yet  consolidated  into  a 
kingdom  at  all.  In  the  west,  Aquitaine  and  Gascony  were 
under  the  rule  of  Count  Eudon  ;  between  whom  and  the 
Franks  open  war,  or  smouldering  hostility,  had  long  existed. 
To  the  north  and  east,  the  three  Frank  kingdoms  of 
Neustria,  Austrasia,  and  Burgundy,  had  been  in  one  gene- 
ration separate  from  each  other,  and  in  another  united 
under  one  common  ruler.  But  there  subsisted  between 
them  at  all  times  mutual  jealousies,  and  causes  of  quarrel; 
which  would  render  the  task  of  subjugation  by  a  foreign 
enemy,  comparatively  easy.  At  the  time  of  the  Saracen 
invasion,  matters  might  be  said  to  be  at  their  very  worst. 
The  Rois  Faineants  were  still  on  the  throne,  but  had 
ceased  to  exercise  even  the  shadow  of  sovereignty.    They 
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Were  the  mere  puppets  of  the  Mayors  of  Paris ;  who,  under 
that  unassuming  title,  wielded  whatever  real  authority  was 
possessed  by  anyone  in  those  strange  and  lawless  times. 
Pepin  of  Heristal  was,  in  this  manner,  for  no  less  a  period 
than  twenty-seven  years,  the  real  sovereign  of  the  Franks ; 
though  he  had  no  inclination  to  take  the  title  of  King,  for 
which  he  might  well  be  justified  in  entertaining  the  most 
profound  contempt.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles ;  who  was  not  his  heir  apparent,  there  being  a 
grandson  who,  according  to  strict  lineal  descent,  would 
inherit  before  him.  But  the  boy  in  question  was  a  child 
of  six  years  old  at  the  time  of  Pepin's  death ;  and  it  was 
obvious  that  the  kingdom  required  the  hand  of  a  man  to 
control  it— a  man  indeed,  of  no  ordinary  capacity  and 
resolution. 

Such  a  ruler  the  Franks  did  find  in  Charles,  afterwards 
called  Martel,  and  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned characters  in  history.  Nor  were  theyslow  to  recog- 
nize his  worth ;  for  in  the  year  715  they  made  him  Duke 
of  Austrasia,  and  supported  him  when  he  proceeded,  as 
he  inamediately  did,  to  extend  his  authority  over  the  whole 
of  the  Franks.  Four  years  after  his  accession,  a  war 
broke  out  between  Eudon  and  his  allies,  the  Neustrians, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Austrasians  and  the  Burgundians 
on  the  other.  Eudon  was  defeated,  but  Charles  made  peace 
with  him  on  easy  terms;  and  while  still  retaining  the 
Faineant  King  on  the  throne,  made  himself  the  virtual 
sovereign  of  Neustria,  as  he  was  already  of  Austrasia.  For 
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ten  years  after  that  time,  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
interval  of  peace ;  when  Charles  accused  Eudon  of  not 
having  faithfully  observed  the  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
and  invaded  his  dominions. 

Eudon  collected  his  forces  to  march  against  him,  but 
had  hardly  set  out,  when  he  received  the  alarming  intelli- 
gence that  Abderahman,  the  general  of  the  Saracens,  was 
advancing  with  an  overwhelming  host  into  his  dominions. 
Some  ten  years  previously  an  Arab  army,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Elsamah,  had  invaded  Aquitaine,  but  had  en- 
countered a  decisive  and  disastrous  defeat :  and  five  years 
afterwards,  when  the  attempt  was  renewed,  Eudon  had 
again  driven  them  back.  But  this  third  advance  reduced 
him  almost  to  despair.  The  renown  of  the  new  commander 
of  the  Mussulmen  stood  higher  than  that  of  any  of  his 
predecessors,  and  he  was  followed  by  a  host,  the  number 
of  which  was  reported  to  Eudon  as  exceeding  that  of  the 
sands  on  the  sea-shore.  Already  they  had  poured,  like  a 
devouring  flood,  through  the  Pass  of  Roncesvalles,  and 
were  hurrying  northwards  through  Gascony  and  Guienne, 
wasting  the  lands,  sacking  and  destroying  the  cities,  laying 
the  chmrches  and  monasteries  level  with  the  dust — threaten- 
ng,  in  fact,  to  reduce  the  whole  country  to  the  condition  of 
a  desert  Eudon  hastened  back  to  meet  them  as  he  best 
might,  leaving  Charles  for  the  present  to  work  his  will  on 
the  other  border  of  his  kingdom. 

Hurrying  on  with  all  possible  speed,  Eudon  encountered 
the  hosts  of  the  infidels  at  last,  near  the  walls  of  Bordeaux. 
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In  the  hope  of  saving,  and  afterwards  of  wresting,  that 
noble  city  from  their  grasp,  he  twice  gave  them  battle. 
But  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  disastrous  beyond  all 
precedent.  His  army  was  not  only  routed,  but  destroyed. 
He  was  compelled  to  fly  at  the  utmost  speed  of  his  horse 
to  escape  death  or  capture,  and  leave  the  whole  of  his 
dominions  an  unresisting  prey  to  the  invaders. 

It  was  impossible  for  Eudon  to  raise  another  army  which 
could  take  the  field  against  the  Saracens ;  and  he  was  now 
driven,  as  a  last  resource,  to  ask  assistance  of  his  old  an- 
tagonist Charles.  He  sent  envoys  to  him,  pointing  out 
that  Abderahman  was  not  more  the  enemy  of  Eudon,  than  . 
he  was  of  Charles.  If  the  latter  should  permit  Aquitaine 
to  fall  a  prey  to  the  Moslem,  it  would  at  once  become 
the  base  of  a  series  of  fresh  attacks  on  Neustria  and  Aus- 
trasia.  With  every  month  of  their  continuance  in  the 
country  they  would  become  more  difficult  to  expel.  Would 
not  Charles  unite  his  forces  with  those  which  Eudon  might 
still  be  able  to  raise,  and  strike  a  determined  blow  for  the 
safety  of  their  common  faith  and  country  ? 

The  Duke  of  Austrasia  returned  a  ready  assent.  It  is 
probable  that  he  had  long  foreseen  the  approaching  struggle, 
and  was  prepared  to  meet  it.  He  at  once  sent  out  his 
emissaries  over  all  the  countries  where  he  could  claim  the 
allegiance  or  friendship  of  the  inhabitants,  and  bade  them 
despatch  every  man  that  could  be  spared,  to  help  in  con- 
fronting the  threatened  danger.  From'  the  wildest  fens 
that  border  the  North  Sea,  from  the  innermost  depths  of 
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the  Black  Forests — ^hordes  of  half-naked  barbarians  poured 
down  to  swell  the  Austrasian  forces.  The  vast  mass  of 
Franks,  and  Germans,  and  Gallo-Romans,  crossed  the 
Loire,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  Orleans,  and  uniting 
themselves  to  the  remains  of  Duke  Eudon's  vanquished 
army,  met  the  Saracen  host  on  the  plains  of  Tours,  late  in 
the  Pctober  of  the  year. 

Meanwhile  the  infidels  had  spread  themselves  in  all 
directions  over  the  face  of  the  land,  burning  and  destroy- 
ing everything  with  which  they  came  in  contact.  North 
and  south  and  east,  marauding  parties  ravaged  the  terri- 
tories, not  of  Aquitaine  only,  but  of  Neustria  and  Austra- 
sia  also — regarding  all  Christians  alike,  it  would  seem,  as 
their  enemies.  Late  in  the  autumn,  however,  orders  were 
sent  everywhere  by  Abderahman  to  his  soldiers,  desiring 
them  to  join  him  in  the  inroad  which  he  was  about  to 
make  into  central  Gaul,  for  the  purpose  of  pillaging  the 
riiih  Abbey  of  Tours.  As  soon  as  his  scattered  followers 
had  been  reunited  in  one  army,  he  set  forward  through 
Angoumois,  Poitou,  and  Touraine,  and  was  almost  under 
the  walls  of  Tours,  when  the  tidings  reached  him  of  the 
approach  of  the  Austrasian  host.  He  immediately  de- 
sisted from  his  intended  assault,  and  withdrawing  his 
army  to  a  suitable  spot  for  his  camp,  between  the  Vienne 
and  the  Claine — there  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  enemy. 
Charles,  on  his  side,  moved  forward  slowly  and  in  com- 
pact order,  encamping  at  last  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Saracens  ;  and  for  more  than  a  week  the  two  great  hosts 
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faced  each  other  without  striking  a  blow — each,  as  it 
seemed,  too  much  amazed  at  the  appearance  of  the  other, 
to  remember  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  met 

It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  we  can  form,  even  an  ap- 
proximate estimate,  of  the  numbers  engaged  on  either  side. 
The  Arabian  chroniclers  seem  to  vie  with  their  monkish 
contemporaries  in  substituting  poetical  fancies  for  historic 
statements.  The  latter  represent  the  Saracen  army  as 
consisting  of  a  multitude  so  enormous,  that  in  this  single 
batde  there  fell  nearly  four  hundred  thousand,  while  of 
the  Franks  the  slain  were  less  than  sixteen  hundred.  The 
Arab  chroniclers,  again,  not  to  be  outdone,  speak  of  the 
Austrasian  army  as  "  a  host  that  could  not  be  numbered," 
and  represent  the  slaughter  inflicted  by  the  Saracens  as  of 
enormous  magnitude.  The  most  trustworthy  historians 
have  estimated  the  Mussulman  forces  as  something  under 
one  hundred  thousand ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  from  all  the 
narratives  of  the  battle  that  they  greatly  exceeded  their 
opponents  in  multitude. 

The  disparity  of  numbers,  however,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  least  point  of  difference  between  them.  The  two 
races  that  met  for  the  first  time  on  that  battle  field,  pre- 
sented the  most  remarkable  contrast  to  one  another  in 
almost  every  particular.  The  Franks  looked  with  aston- 
ishment on  the  countless  hordes  of  men  of  dark  brown 
complexion,  for  the  most  part  of  slight  make,  but  wiry  and 
active  figure,  wearing  white  turbans  and  cloaks,  armed 
with  round  bucklers  and  scimitars,  or  light  javelins,  and 
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mounted  on  small  fiery  Arab  steeds  that  wheeled  and 
darted  hither  and  thither,  with  a  speed  that  dazzled  the 
eye  to  follow.  The  Mussulmen  beheld,  with  equal  wonder 
and  greater  awe,  the  gigantic  figures  of  their  opponents,  with 
their  long  fair  hair  streaming  out  beneath  their  glittering 
helmets,  the  panoply  of  mail  that  enclosed  them  from 
head  to' foot,  and  the  huge  swords  and  battle-axes,  which 
appeared  like  the  weapons  of  fable  and  romance.  For  a 
long  time — six  days,  as  the  reader  has  heard — ^both  armies 
seemed  unwilling  to  commence  the  struggle,  not  from  any 
lack  of  military  ardour,  but  because  it  was  obviously  to  the 
disadvantage  of  either  party  to  commence  it.  The  Mus- 
sulmen could  have  but  little  hope  of  breaking  by  the  mere 
weight  of  their  charge  the  solid  lines  of  their  antagonists ; 
but  their  superior  speed  and  activity  would  soon  enable 
them  to  weary  out  the  Franks,  and  place  them  at  a  fatal 
disadvantage,  if  they  could  once  provoke  them  to  advance. 
Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  well  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  restraining  his  troops  from  the  assault,  to 
which  their  opponents  endeavoured  to  incite  them.  He 
remembered  that  his  army  lay  close  to  Tours  and  other 
friendly  cities,  whence  supplies  for  his  soldiers  could  with- 
out difficulty  be  obtained — whilst  Abderahman  was  com- 
pelled to  depend  for  this  upon  the  foraging  parties  he  sent 
out ;  which  daily  found  it  more  difficult  to  procure  the 
quantity  required.- 

It  was  probably  this  consideration  that  induced  the 
Moslem  general  at  last  to  take  the  initiative.    At  sunrise 
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on  the  seventh  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  Austra- 
sians,  they  beheld  the  enemy  arraying  themselves  in  order 
of  battle.  As  the  first  ray  of  the  rising  sun  broke  over  the 
plain^  the  cry  of  the  Muezzin  was  heard  from  an  elevated 
point  of  the  camp,  issuing  the  customary  command  *'  to 
prayer,  to  prayer."  The  horsemen  sprang  from  their  sad- 
dles; the  foot  soldiers  threw  themselves  on  their  faces 
without  quitting  their  ranks ;  every  Mussulman  in  the 
camp,  from  Abderahman  himself  to  the  meanest  horseboy, 
repeated  the  accustomed  prayer.  Then  all  resumed  their 
places ;  the  war  cymbals  clashed  forth  the  signal  of  attack ; 
a  cloud  of  archers  discharged  their  shafts,  as  the  Sara- 
cen cavalry  rushed  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  on  the  dense 
ranks  of  the  Prankish  chivalry. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  indeed.  The  Austrasian  army 
was  the  last  barrier  which  Christendom  could  offer  to  the 
sweeping  torrent,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  it  The 
ancient  Romans  were  wont  to  present  three  lines  of  sol- 
diers to  meet  the  shock  of  the  enemy.  If  the  first  of  these 
— the  principes  as  they  were  called — gave  way,  the  spear- 
men behind  them  maintained  the  contest.  Should  these 
also  be  broken,  the  triarii,  or  veterans,  still  remained; 
and  until  these  also  were  overpowered,  the  day  was  not 
lost :  but  should  they  be  driven  from  the  field,  all  hope 
was  at  an  end.  The  Christian  nations  of  Europe  were  in 
the  position  of  an  army,  in  which  the  first  two  lines  had 
already  encountered  total  overthrow,  and  which  was  now 
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bringing  forward  their  last  reserve  to  redeem,  if  possible, 
the  fortunes  of  the  fight.  The  Visigoths  of  Spain, — the 
first  line,  so  to  speak,  had  been  utterly  dispersed  and 
crushed ;  the  Gallo- Romans  of  Duke  Eudon  had  experi- 
enced defeat  almost  as  disastrous  ;  the  Austrasian  army 
now  in  the  field,  was  the  sole  obstacle  that  Europe  could 
still  present  to  the  tide  of  Mahometan  conquest 

Duke  Charles,  in  all  likelihood,  did  not  foresee  the  over- 
whelming consequences  that  would  ensue  from  a  defeat, 
but  he  felt  nevertheless  that  the  independence  of  his 
country,  the  maintenance  of  the  Church,  his  own  life,  and 
the  lives  of  all  that  were  dear  to  him,  depended  on  the 
issue  of  the  struggle,  and  was  resolved  to  do  all  that  a 
brave  man  might,  to  determine  it  in  his  favour. 

And  now  the  Moslem  horsemen  came  pouring  down 
like  a  fiery  flood,  charging  their  adversaries  at  full  speed, 
in  the  hope  of  either  crushing  them  beneath  their  horses* 
feet,  or  at  least  so  far  disarranging  their  ranks,  as  lo  enable 
them  to  break  in  here  and  there, — in  which  case  the  keen 
edges  of  their  scimitars  would  speedily  have  penetrated  the 
steel  armour  of  the  Franks.  But  the  latter  were  neither 
alarmed  nor  deranged  by  the  shock.  Lifting  their  tremen- 
dous battle-axes  on  high,  they  struck  at  their  antagonists 
with  a  force  that  clove  through  helmet  and  breastplate,  as 
though  the  steel  armour  of  proof  had  been  no  stronger 
than  a  silken  web.  Horse  and  horseman  went  down 
under  their  strokes,  until  the  ground  in  front  of  them  was 
heaped  with  corpses ;  while  their  own  iron  array,  which  a 
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monkish  chronicler  has  likened  to  the  icebergs  of  the 
northern  seas,  remained  solid  and  unbroken.  Every  now 
and  then  a  man  fell,  pierced  by  an  arrow  between  the 
joints  of  his  armour,  or  an  assagay  struck  the  unguarded 
face,  but  his  place  was  instantly  filled  by  another,  and 
before  the  horsemen  could  again  sweep  down  upon  them, 
the  serried  ranks  were  as  complete  as  ever. 

The  battle  continued  to  rage  without  intermission,  from 
the  hour  of  sunrise  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  one 
long  series  of  cavalry  charges  on  the  Frankish  battalions, 
continually  repulsed  with  terrific  slaughter,  but  occasion- 
ing, nevertheless,  considerable  loss  to  the  Austrasians ; 
and  each  attack  was  renewed  with  the  same  fanatic 
bravery,  which  has  ever  rendered  the  Mosfem  so  formida- 
ble an  enemy  to  encounter.  It  was  about  four  in  the 
afternoon,  when  a  sudden  tumult  was  heard  from  the  Sara- 
cen camp  close  at  hand  ;  and  several  horsemen  galloping 
up  in  alarm  informed  Abderahman  that  Count  Eudon  with 
his  Aquitanians  had  assaulted  the  camp,  and  was  hotly 
engaged  with  the  guard  left  to  defend  it.  The  message 
was  heard  by  the  horsemen  immediately  surrounding  the 
general,  and  soon  diffused  itself  throughout  the  entire 
squadron.  Fearful  of  losing  the  rich  plunder  which  had 
been  gathered  from  a  hundred  cities,  the  Saracens  rode 
off  in  large  numbers  to  repel  the  assault.  The  movement 
was  perceived  by  the  remainder  of  the  host,  and  was  mis- 
taken for  flight ;  and  a  panic  spread  itself  through  all  parts 
of  the  field. 
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Abderahman  and  his  lieutenants  hurried  hither  and 
thither,  endeavouring  to  reassure  and  rally  the  disor- 
dered ranks.  But  Duke  Charles  had  perceived  the  disas- 
ter and  was  quick  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Ordering  the 
ranks,  which  had  hitherto  stood  firm  as  statues  on  the 
ground  which  they  had  originally  taken  up,  to  advance  in 
steady  order,  he  bore  down  with  the  full  weight  of  his 
battalions  on  the  broken  and  bewildered  masses  of  the 
enemy,  crushing  and  trampling  them  down  almost  without 
resistance.  Abderahman  himself  was  soon  surrounded, 
struck  down,  and  slain.  Had  the  daylight  lasted,  doubt- 
less Charles  might  have  forced  his  way  into  the  camp  of 
the  enemy  and  completed  their  overthrow.  But  the  twi- 
light was  fast  fading  into  darkness,  and  he  was  too  prudent 
a  general  to  risk  the  advantage  he  had  gained.  Causing 
a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  he  bivouacked  on  the  field ;  each 
man  passing  the  night  wrapped  in  his  mantle  but  without 
laying  aside  his  sword  or  armour. 

The  gray  of  the  October  morning  glimmered  on  the 
groups  of  wounded  horses  and  men,  and  all  the  other 
hideous  d^ris  of  a  great  battle.  A^  a  little  distance  the 
Arab  tents  were  seen,  their  long  white  lines  stretching  out 
in  orderly  array  like  a  canvass  city ;  but  the  whole  space 
within  was  wrapped  in  the  profoundest  silence.  Outside 
the  barriers,  the  air  rang  with  the  groans  of  the  dying,  with 
the  screams  of  wounded  horses,  and  shrill  cries  for  help 
and  mercy ;  but  inside  not  a  sound  was  heard.  The  sum- 
mons to  prayer,  which  had  been  so  marked  an  accompani- 
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ment  of  sunrise  for  seven  days  past,  was  not  given ;  no 
sound  of  trumpet  or  cymbal,  no  stamp  of  steed,  or  clash  of 
armour,  no  voice  of  military  conmiand  broke  the  profound 
stillness  of  the  scene.  Fearing  a  stratagem,  Charles  drew 
up  his  forces  in  battle  order,  and  then  moved  slowly  for- 
ward, sending  on  a  few  soldiers  to  reconnoitre. 

The  latter  cautiously  approached  the  Moslem  camp, 
The  gates  stood  wide  open ;  there  were  no  sentinels  on 
guard ;  the  nearest  tents  were  empty,  or  tenanted  only  by 
the  dead.  They  pressed  forward  more  boldly,  but  without 
encountering  a  single  enemy.  The  whole  camp  was  cum- 
bered with  spoil  of  all  kinds,  with  weapons  evidently  flung 
away  in  the  disorder  of  flight,  and  with  heaps  of  corpses 
of  men  and  horses ;  but  the  living  had  all  departed.  A 
large  part  of  the  infidels  had  never  recovered  from  the 
panic  that  had  seized  them  on  the  preceding  evening,  but 
had  fled  in  haste  and  disorder  from  the  field.  The  rest, 
having  been  informed  of  their  leader's  death,  and  the 
desertion  of  their  comrades,  had  followed  them.  By  day- 
break not  a  single  man  of  the  mighty  host  but  was  many 
miles  distant  from  the  fatal  field.  Charles  attempted  no 
pursuit ;  his  forces  had  suffered  severely  in  the  combat, 
and  they  were  ill-fitted  to  pursue  a  light  and  active  enemy, 
even  if  the  latter  had  not  had  many  hours  start  of  them. 
Besides,  what  need  was  there  for  him  to  pursue  his  advan- 
tage further  ?  He  had  won  the  great  stake  on  which  his 
fortunes  had  been  set.  The  long-pending  duel  between  the 
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warriors  of  the  North  and  East  had  been  fought  at  last 
and  the  victory  was  his. 

This  story  naturally  reminds  us  of  the  flight  of  the 
Syrians  from  their  camp  before  Samaria,  related  in  the 
Lesson  to-day.  Scripture  teaches  us  that  that  was  a 
Divine  deliverance,  whereby  the  Chosen  People  were 
rescued  from  inevitable  ruin.  Most  thoughtful  men  will 
see  the  Hand 'of  God  as  evidently,  in  this  present  de- 
liverance also.  The  straits  to  which  the  Franks  were  re- 
duced was  not  so  great,  doubtless,  as  that  of  King  Joash 
and  his  people :  still,  if  the  Saracens  had  continued  the 
battle,  bringing  up,  as  they  could  have  done,  fresh  hordes 
from  Spain  to  recruit  their  numbers,  they  must  ultimately 
have  prevailed.  It  is  evident  that  Charles  suffered 
severely  in  the  engagement,  and  he  had  almost  every 
man  in  his  army,  whom  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
bring  into  the  field.  The  Hand  of  Heaven  was  put  forth 
to  deliver  the  Christian  Faith  from  the  great  perils  by 
which  it  was  enironed,  almost  as  visibly  as  in  the  de- 
liverance of  Samaria ;  and  the  historians  of  those  days 
at  least,  acknowledged  it  with  awe  and  gratitude. 
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SMALL  troop  of  horsemen  were  pursuing  the 
track  which  led  from  Verdun  to  Metz.  The 
time  was  just  the  commencement  of  the  seventh 
century,  and  the  face  of  the  country  was  almost  as  wild  as 
when  Caesar  led  his  legions  thither,  more  than  six  centuries 
before.  The  party  consisted  of  three  men  of  higher  rank 
than  the  rest— two  knights  and  an  ecclesiastic,  the  Prior  or 
Superior  of  some  monastery  probably ;  so,  at  least,  his 
dress  and  dignified  deportment  argued.  The  remaining  half 
dozen  or  thereabouts  were  retainers  of  one  of  the  knights, 
and  all  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  with  the  exception  of  the 
monk,  whose  frock  was  accounted  a  sufficient  protection. 
One  of  the  knights  was  not,  it  presently  appeared,  a  native 
of  the  country,  being  a  Saxon  nobleman,  of  the  Court  of 
King  Eadbald,  who  had  been  dispatched  by  his  master  on 
a  secret  mission  into  Germany.  The  troop  had  ridden  a 
considerable  distance  that  day,  but  still  held  on,  intending 
to  rest  at  Metz  that  night. 

47 
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The  horsemen  had  relapsed  into  silence  for  the  last 
hour  or  more,  when  it  was  broken  by  Berwald,  as  the 
Saxon  was  called,  who '  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
road  by  which  they  were  travelling.  Great  care  had  in- 
deed been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  no  expense  spared.  It 
also  exhibited  considerable  skill  in  engineering.  In 
some  places  embankments  had  been  raised,  and  viaducts 
formed;  in  others,  bridges  had  been  built  over  rivers, 
which  would  not  have  been  fordable  with  any  safety ;  the 
toll-houses  affording,  in  many  instances,  places  where  the 
traveller  might  obtain  rest  and  refreshment. 

"  We  have  no  such  roads  as  this  in  Kent,'*  remarked 
the  Saxon ;  "  I  would  we  had.  Many  is  the  time  when  I 
have  been  wet  to  the  skin,  and  many  is  the  good  steed 
which  has  been  lost,  in  the  passage  of  just  such  a  stream 
as  runs  yonder.  To  whom,  I  pray  you,  are  we  indebted 
for  these  conveniences  ?*' 

"  They  are  the  work  of  the  Queen,"  said  Gondebert,  as 
the  Austrasian  knight  was  named,  ^  but  I  know  not  that 
we  owe  her  much  gratitude.  It  is  her  pleasure  to  busy 
herself  with  buildings  ofj  all  kinds — castles,  and  con- 
vents, and  bridges,  and  churches,  too,  without  number. 
You  can  scarce  go  twenty  miles  anywhere  through  her 
dominions,  without  coming  upon  some  token  of  this  fancy 
of  hers.** 

"  The  fancy  is  scarcely  to  be  despised,**  said  Berwald, 
"  if  these  be  its  results.** 

"  Aye,**  returned  Gondebert,  "  but  there  be  other  result§ 
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also.  She  seizes  upon  other  men's  money  to  carry  out 
her  vagaries ;  she  compels  other  men's  servants  to  work  at 
them,  whether  they  will  or  no ;  she  overrides  other  people's 
rights,  as  though  they  existed  not.  Yonder  bridge,  which 
thou  commendest  so  highly,  is  built  on  the  lands  of  my 
good  comrade,  Gonwalt.  See,  there  stands  his  castle.  He 
was  wont  to  collect  a  toll  from  all  who  forded  the  river,  at 
that  point  Vhere  thou  still  mayest  see  the  remains  of 
a  road ;  and  a  comfortable  revenue  it  brought  him  in.  But 
Queen  Brunehaut  sent  one  of  her  engineers,  backed  by  a 
troop  of  horse,  greatly  too  strong  for  Gonwalt  to  cope 
with.  She  required  his  co-operation  in  making  the  new 
road  and  bridge,  and  when  he  remonstrated,  all  the  vas- 
sals on  the  estate  were  compelled  to  labour  at  the  work 
for  four  months  and  more ;  and  he  was  told  that  if  he 
offered  let  or  hindrance,  he  would  be  tried  and  beheaded 
in  his  own  courtyard." 

"  That  was  hard  measure,  certainly,"  said  Berwald ; 

."yet  I  conclude  the  good  knight  may  levy  his  tolls  on 

those  who  cross  the  bridge,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  on  those 

who  crossed  the  ford.     If  I  mistake  not,  we  paid  the  toll 

ourselves  just  now,  and  no  slight  one  either." 

"  We  did  so  pay,"  said  Gondebert,  "  and,  as  thou  sayest, 
no  very  modest  toll  either.  But  how  much,  thinkest  thou, 
of  that  went  into  my  comrade's  bags  ?  Not  a  stiver.  It 
is  all  used,  so  she  says,  in  paying  the  cost  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  toll-house.  Thou  mightest 
have  noticed,  if  thou  hadst  looked  more  closely,  that  the 

47—3 
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soldiers  bore  the  royal  badge  on  their  helmets  and  sur- 
coats." 

"  Arbitrary  enough,  I  must  admit,"  said  Berwald ; 
"  yet,  noble  Gondebert,  the  people  generally  are  benefited, 
though  thy  friend  hath  suffered  loss." 

"  Friend  Berwald,"  returned  Gondebert,  "  are  the  people 
in  thy  country  content  that  their  property  should  be  seized 
and  their  rights  annulled,  in  order  that  others  should  be 
benefited  thereby  ?  We,  at  least,  in  Austrasia  here,  are  of 
a  different  mind ;  and  this,  as  I  have  already  told  thee,  is 
but  one  instance  out  of  many,  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
Queen  deals  with  her  subjects.  Laws  and  customs  which 
her  predecessors  have  ever  held  sacred,  she  accounts  as 
nought  if  they  cross  her  fancies.  Rights  and  privileges 
which  have  never  been  questioned  before,  she  disregards. 
If  she  wants  money,  and  she  is  for  ever  wanting  it,  she 
will  get  it  somehow — ^by  open  force,  if  she  can  get  it  no 
other  way.  Therewith  she  builds,  as  I  have  afore  said, 
monasteries  and  churches,  where  the  monks  are  to  pray 
for  the  forgiveness  of  her  sins.  The  holy  father  Lodovic 
here  may  esteem  that  as  a  sufficient  atonement  for  all  rob- 
bery and  violence,  but  not  so  do  we  of  the  laity." 

"  Good,  my  son,"  said  Father  Lodovic ;  ".but  thcfU 
knowest  I  do  not  think  thus.  To  build  churches  and  con- 
vents is  indeed  a  holy  work ;  but  to  build  them  by  robbery 
and  wrong,  is  grievous  sin.  Saith  not  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, *  Non  faciamus  mala,  ut  veniant  bona.'  Nor  will  the 
just  God  hear  the  prayers  of  those  who  so  seek  His  ap* 
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proval.  But  this  is  but  a  small  item,  I  trow,  in  the 
catalogue  of  Queen  Brunehaut's  sins.  She  has  never 
scrupled  to  slay,  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  all  who 
marred  her  schemes,  however  blameless  their  lives,  or 
however  near  their  relationship  to  herself.  Her  own 
grandson,  Theodobert,  she  murdered,  and  his  infant  son 
along  with  him,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  was 
the  rival  of  Thierri,  whom  she  wished  to  secure  on  the 
throne.  Such  a  deed,  by  itself,  were  enough  to  stamp  her 
with  undying  infamy.  But  she  hath  done  worse  than  this. 
Her  hands  have  been  red  with  the  blood  of  God's  ser- 
vants. Those  that  have  been  faithful  enough  to  rebuke 
her  shameless  debaucheries,  hath  she  persecuted  and 
slain  ;  even  as  Jezebel  herself  of  old  persecuted  and  slew 
the  prophets  of  God.  The  blessed  martyr,  St.  Didier, 
perished  thus.  He  stood  forward,  and  in  the  presence  of 
her  Court,  rebuked  her  for  the  open  profligacy  of  her  life, 
warning  her  that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  would  over- 
take her,  unless  she  repented.  She  requited  his  faithful- 
ness by  instigating  the  rabble  to  stone  him,  and  his  blood 
cries  even  now  to  Heaven  for  vengeance.  Such,  too, 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  venerable  Columban,  the 
hermit  of  the  Vosges.  Thou  hast  heard  of  him,  my  son  ?" 
he  added,  addressing  Gondebert. 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  knight,  "  I  heard  him  preach  while 
I  was  at  the  Court  of  King  Gontran.  The  King  was  so 
moved  by  his  words,  that  he  prayed  him  ever  to  continue 
with  him,  offering  to  give  him  any  office  in  the  church  he 
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might  desire,  if  he  would  only  consent  But  the  good  man 
answered  that  he  desired  nought,  but  to  have  freedom  to 
carry  his  Cross,  as  his  Master  had  carried  it  before  him ; 
and  straightway  departing  from  Court,  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  barren  place  among  the  hills  ;  where,  for  all 
I  knew,  he  was  still  living.  I  had  not  heard  of  aught 
between  him  and  Queen  Brunehaut.  What  happed,  I 
pray  you  P' 

"  Even  this,"  said  Lodovic.  "  King  Thierri  went  to  seek 
him  in  his  retirement,  drawn  thither,  doubtless,  by  the 
fame  of  his  sanctity  and  eloquence.  The  holy  man  had 
but  little  respect  for  the  rank  of  his  visitor,  but  sternly  re- 
buked him  for  his  foul  and  licentious  life.  The  King  was 
struck  with  awe,  and  promised  to  amend.  And  he  might 
have  done  so,  had  it  not  been  for  his  mother.* 

"  What  did  she  do  ?"  asked  Gondebert. 

"  Sent  a  message  to  the  good  hermit  inviting  him  to  her 
Court.  Doubtless  she  expected  him  to  stand  too  much  in 
fear  of  her  to  venture  thither." 

"  But  in  which  expectation  she  was  deceived,  I  sup- 
pose," remarked  the  Saxon. 

"  She  was,"  replied  the  Prior.  "  Bold  as  Elijah  when 
he  went  to  meet  Ahab,  did  the  saintly  Columban  confront 
the  guilty  Queen.  She  besought  him  to  bless  publicly  the 
King's  bastard  children,  doubtless  hoping  so  to  open  the 
way  to  their  succession  to  the  throne :  but  he  answered 
sternly,  *  They  that  are  bom  in  sin  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom,'    King  Thierri  made  another  attempt  to  con- 
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ciliate  him.  Finding  that  he  would  not  enter  his  palace, 
he  caused  a  sumptuous  feast  to  be  spread  in  the  court  out- 
side, of  which  he  entreated  Columban  to  partake.  '  God 
abhors  the  offering  of  the  wicked/  was  the  Saint's  answer, 
*  nor  will  His  servants  pollute  themselves  with  the  food, 
which  is  oflfered  by  those  who  persecute  His  children/  He 
dashed  the  wine  on  the  ground  as  he  spoke,  and  broke  the 
cup  to  fragments.*' 

"  It  is  strangelhat  I  never  heard  this  before,"  remarked 
Gondebert  "  I  knew  how  great  was  the  good  man's  bold- 
ness, yet  scarce  thought  he  would  have  ventured  so  much. 
Did  the  King,  and,  still  more,  did  the  Queen  endure  it?" 

"  The  King  was  terrified  and  promised  amendment," 
said  the  Prior.  "  As  for  the  Queen,  she  would  fain  have 
slain  him,  even  as  she  did  the  holy  Didier.  But  the 
people  loved  him  too  much  to  be  stirred  up  to  such  a  deed. 
Nevertheless  she  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  thrust  on 
board  a  ship,  that  was  to  convey  him  back  to  his  native  land. 
I  have  heard  that  after  many  wanderings,  he  is  dwelling 
in  a  wild  and  distant  land,  though  I  know  not  whether  the 
report  be  true.  But  ere  he  departed,  he  spake  words  which 
they  who  heard  them  will  scarce  forget.  They  were  told  me 
by  one  of  my  brethren  dwelling  in  Tours.  Columban  had 
been  carried  thither  by  the  royal  officers  on  his  way  to  the 
sea  coast.  There  he  met  with  Gregory,  the  Bishop,  who 
inquired  of  him  wherefore  he  was  journeying  westward. 
He  replied  that  it  was  because  the  King  of  Burgundy  had 
driven  him  from  the  land ;  and  he  added,  that '  Within 
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three  years  King  Thierri  and  his  sons  should  perish,  and 
his  whole  race  should  be  rooted  out.'  I  look  to  see  those 
words  fulfilled,  as  surely  as  were  those,  that  were  spoken 
in  the  days  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  against  Ahab  and  bis 
Queen." 

"  Methinks,  holy  Father,"  said  Bem-ald, "  that  this  like- 
ness between  the  Queen  of  Austrasia  and  the  Queen  of 
Israel,  which  I  must  allow  is  not  without  its  force — 
methinks,  I  say,  it  moves  thee  somewhat." 

"  It  doth,"  said  Lotloiic.    "The  resemblance  is  not  on 

one  point  only,  but  on  many.     Brunehaut  is  a  woman  of 

an  ancient  and  kingly  race,  even  as  Jezebel  was.     She 

ruled  her  husband  as  she  would,  stirring  him  up  to  evil 

he  would  not  else  have  essayed  ;  bringing  also  a  bloody 

and  untimely  doom  upon  him  ;  yet  herself  long  escaping 

the  consequences.     Her  life  has  been  debauched  and 

licentious,  and  she  has  tried  to  atone  for  it,  by  feeding 

phets,  as  it  were,  at  her  table.     She  has  shed  the  blood 

God's  servants  like  water,  and  has  provoked  God  as 

le  ever  provoked  Him  before.     In  all  these  things,  she 

he  very  counterpart  of  tlie  wicked  Queen  of  Israel." 

'And  thou  thinkest,"  continued  the  Saxon,  who  had 

!n  well  instructed  in  the  Scriptures,     that  the  wrath  of 

avenwiU  one  day  overtake  her,as  itdid  her  prototype?" 

'  Such  is  my  belief,  yea,  my  strong  conviction,"  assented 

1  churchman.     "Remember  how  Queen  Jeiebel  was 

ired  for  all  those  years,  after  the  death  of  her  less  sinful 

iband,  and  lived  in  unbroken  peace  and  prosperity.    So 
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too  Brunehaut  has  been  allowed  to  survive  King  Sigebert 
already  for  eight-and-thirty  years,  and  still  enjoys  all  that 
royal  state  and  undisputed  power  can  give  her.  Doubt- 
less there  were  those,  who,  in  the  days  of  Jezebel's  widow- 
hood, accused  the  justice  of  the  God  of  Israel,  for  suffering 
her  to  live  in  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  her 
sin.  And  so  do  men  murmur  even  now.  But  the  day 
predicted  by  the  holy  Columban  will  come  sooner  or  later, 
and  the  doom  he  pronounced  will  be  fulfilled," 

At  this  moment  one  of  Gondebert's  retainers,  who  had 
been  riding  at  some  distance  in  the  rear,  to  secure  the 
party  against  surprise,  galloped  up  with  the  information 
that  a  large  body  of  horsemen,  Burgundians  apparently  by 
their  equipments,  were  approaching  at  a  rapid  pace  from 
the  direction  of  Dijon. 

"  It  is  she,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,"  exclaimed 
Gondebert.  "It  is  the  queen  herself.  She  has  been,  I 
know,  for  some  time  past  in  Burgundy,  and  it  was  thought 
she  purposed  to  continue  there  for  the  present ;  else  I  had 
not  ventured  hither.  We  must  turn  aside  into  the  forest ; 
or,  wearied  as  our  steeds  are,  they  would  soon  overtake  us, 
and  then  my  doom,  I  expect,  would  be  a  quick  wie.  I 
marvel  what  can  have  brought  her  back  to  Metz." 

His  orders  were  instantly  obeyed  ;  and  the  little  party 
rode  with  all  the  speed  they  could  command,  towards  the 
edge  of  the  forest ;  which  fortunately  lay  at  no  great  distance 
from  them.  They  had  hardly  had  time  to  conceal  them- 
selves, when  the  queen,  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
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Burgundian  knights  and  men-at-anns,  rode  by  at  a  rapid 
pace — in  too  great  haste  apparently  to  trouble  themselves 
much  about  the  small  knot  of  horsemen,  whom  they  had 
beheld  plunge  into  the  cover  of  the  wood,  half-a-mile  or  so 
in  advance  of  them,  and  who  might  at  another  time  have 
so  far  roused  the  queen's  suspicions,  as  to  provoke  pursuit* 
Brunehaut  had  been  summoned  back  to  her  capital  by 
unexpected  and  unwelcome  news.  All  unknown  to  him- 
self, the  prophecy  of  Father  Lodovic  was  on  the  point  of 
fulfilment.  Clotaire,  the  king  of  Neustria,  the  son  of 
Fredegonde,  had  mustered  the  whole  of  the  forces  at  his 
command,  and  was  on  the  point  of  invading  Austrasia. 
The  history  of  France,  it  should  here  be  observed,  during 
the  period  between  the  death  of  Clovis  and  the  accession 
of  Charlemagne,  is  so  intricate  and  perplexed,  that  it  is 
difficult,  even  after  long  study,  to  attain  to  a  just  idea  of 
the  purpose  of  the  principal  actors  in  it,  or  of  the  conse- 
quences  of  their  actions.  But  all  that  concerns  this  present 
history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  On  the  death  of 
Clotaire  I.  son  of  Clovis,  a.d.  562,  his  dominions  had  been 
divided  between  his  four  sons,  Charibert,  Gontran,  Sigebert 
the  husband  of  Brunehaut,  and  Chilperic,  who  ultimately 
married  Fredegonde.  A  kingdom  composed  of  the 
western  and  north-western  provinces  of  France,  to  which 
the  name  of  Neustria  was  given,  became  the  inheritance 
of  Chilperic.  To  Sigebert  was  assigned  the  eastern  and 
north-eastern  districts,  with  the  title  of  Austrasia.  The 
capital  of  the  latter  kingdom  was  Metz,  or  as  it  was  then 
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styled  Mettis.  Sigebcrt  was  murdered  by  order  of  Frede- 
gonde,  A.D.  575  ;  and  from  that  time  for  nearly  forty  years, 
Austrasia  was  ruled — nominally  indeed  by  Childebert  her 
son,  and  Theodobert  her  grandson,  but  in  reality  by 
Brunehaut  herself.  The  former  of  these  died  compara- 
tively a  young  man ;  the  latter,  having  given  his  terrible 
grandmother  some  ground  of  offence,  or  rather  showed  an 
indisposition  to  be  guided  entirely  according  to  her 
pleasure,  was  (as  the  reader  has  heard)  deliberately  put  to 
death  along  with  his  infant  son,  and  Thierri  king  of 
Burgundy  the  brother  of  Theodobert,  appointed  to  the 
sovereignty  in  his  place. 

With  the  death  of  Theodobert,  the  last  shadow  of 
opposition  to  Brunehaut's  authority  seemed  to  have  passed 
away.  The  Austrasian  nobles  murmured,  it  is  true,  at  the 
iron  rule  of  the  Gothic  princess,  whose  ideas  and  aims 
were  so  different  to  their  own;  but  they  attempted  no 
open  resistance.  Clotaire  II.  the  son  of  Fredegonde,  had 
lately  suffered  a  crushing  defeat,  which  had  so  weakened 
him  that  he  would  scarcely  be  in  a  condition  to  renew 
hostilities  ;  and  the  new  king  of  Austrasia  was  a  willing 
tool  in  her  hands.  Everything  seemed  to  betoken  that 
the  remaining  years  of  her  life,  which  could  not  be  many, 
as  she  was  long  past  seventy,  would  be  spent  in  prosperity 
and  peace.  She  had  been  suddenly  recalled  to  Metz,  by 
the  tidings  that  Clotaire,  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  had  taken 
advantage   of    Thierri's   temporary    absence   from    his 
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dominions,  to  invade  Austrasia.  Queen  Brunehaut  had 
instantly  set  off  for  Metz  ;  but  soon  after  her  arrival  there, 
experienced  a  still  heavier  blow,  in  the  death  of  her  only 
remaining  grandson,  Thierri.  The  latter  was  setting  forth 
at  the  head  of  an  imposing  force,  consisting  of  the  combined 
armies  of  Austrasia  and  Burgundy,  when  he  was  seized 
with  dysentery,  and  died  after  a  few  days'  illness. 

This  sudden  stroke,  which  left  Brunehaut  with  no  other 
relatives  than  her  four  great  grandchildren,  the  eldest  only 
just  ten  years  old — would  have  been  enough  to  have  crushed 
most  women.  But  Brunehaut  was  one,  whom  no  dangers 
could  daunt,  or  calamities  overpower.  She  ordered  that 
Sigebert,  the  eldest  son  of  Thierri,  should  be  proclaimed 
king ;  and  placed  Garnier,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  in 
command  of  the  army.  But  with  the  subtle  treachery, 
combined  with  unsciiipulous  daring,  that  ever  signalized 
her  policy,  she  saw  a  possible  rebel  in  the  man  whom  she 
chose  for  command,  and  resolved  to  take  early  precau- 
tions, which  might  anticipate  the  danger.  She  gave  an 
order  to  Alboin,  one  of  her  creatures,  to  watch  for  the 
time  when  Garnier's  presence  in  the  camp  would  no  longer 
be  of  importance,  and  then  to  assassinate  him.  Alboin 
tore  the  order  to  pieces.  These  were  gathered  up  by  some 
person  who  had  suspected  treachery,  and  put  together 
again,  so  that  the  order  once  more  became  legible.  It  was 
then  shown  to  Garnier ;  who  at  once  took  steps  to  avert 
the  threatened  danger.  He  was  aware  of  the  widespread 
disaffection  of  the  Austrasian  nobility,  and  easily  persuaded 
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them  to  desert  the  cause  of  Brunehaut,  as  soon  as  the 
army  of  King  Clotaire  should  approach.  He  exerted  his 
influence  among  the  nobles  of  Burgundy  with  equal  success. 
Repaying  treachery  with  treachery,  he  gave  the  Austrasian 
queen  ajid  her  minister  no  hint  that  he  was  not  still  as 
entirely  devoted  to  her  service  as  ever,  but  marched  on  to 
meet  the  Neustrian  forces  ;  which  he  encountered  at  last 
on  the  banks  of  the  Aisne  in  Champagne.  Here,  however, 
the  eclaircissement  took  place.  So  large  a  portion  of  the 
army  under  his  command  passed  over  to  join  Clotaire, 
that  the  latter  gained  an  easy  victory.  Brunehaut  fled 
from  the  fleld,  but  was  apprehended  at  Orbe,  and  carried 
prisoner  into  her  nephew's  camp. 

Clotaire  showed  himself  upon  this  occasion  the  genuine 
offspring  of  the  fierce  and  cruel  Fredegonde.  He  ordered 
the  captive  queen,  now  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  to  be 
carried  round  his  camp,  fastened,  half  naked,  on  the  back 
of  a  camel,  and  exposed  to  the  coarse  insults  and  cruelties 
of  his  soldiers.  Thinking  perhaps  that  her  spirit  would  be 
broken  by  this  protracted  suffering,  he  now  caused  her  to 
be  dragged  before  him,  and  overwhelmed  her  with  re- 
proaches. But  he  could  extort  from  her  nothing  but 
expressions  of  contempt  and  defiance.  These  at  length 
roused  his  anger  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  resolved  to  glut  it 
by  subjecting  her  to  the  most  terrible  death,  that  the  evil 
heart  of  fallen  man  could  devise.  Ordering  an  unbroken 
horse  to  be  led  forth,  he  desired  his  attendants  to 
seize  Brunehaut  and  fasten  her  to  its  tail.    With  great 
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danger  and  difficulty  this  dreadful  order  was  obeyed.  The 
animal  was  secured  and  forcibly  held  still  by  several  of  the 
soldiers,  whilst  others  lashed  its  tail  firmly  round  the  leg 
and  wrist  of  their  victim,  weaving  also  her  long  hair  and 
the  remainder  of  the  horse's  tail  into  a  strong  knot.  While 
these  preparations  were  in  progress,  even  the  rude  turmoil  of 
the  camp  was  silenced.  The  savage  soldiery,  familiarized 
though  they  were  to  scenes  of  ferocious  cruelty,  gathered 
round  the  spot  with  blanched  cheeks  and  suspended  breath, 
unable  without  a  shudder  to  anticipate  the  spectacle  that 
must  follow. 

At  length  the  notice  was  given  to  the  king  that  his 
commands  had  been  obeyed.  The  steed,  which  had  been 
chafing  fiercely  under  the  restraint  imposed  upon  it,  was 
cast  loose,  and  broke  away  at  a  wild  gallop,  dragging  the 
body  of  the  unhappy  woman  after  it.  The  spurs,  which 
had  been  fastened  to  its  mane  and  sides,  after  the  fashion 
still  pursued  in  the  Roman  horse-races,  lashed  themaddened 
animal  every  moment  into  greater  fury.  Brunehaut's 
limbs  were  dashed  to  fragments  by  the  hoofs  of  the  horse, 
and  by  the  stones  and  other  obstacles  against  which  they 
were  hurled.  A  few  remnants  of  bones,  to  which  particles 
of  flesh  still  clung,  were  soon  all  that  was  left  of  the  proud 
and  splendid  Austrasian  queen. 

Gondebert  and  Berw^ald,  who  had  fought  under  the 
banner  of  Clotaire — the  former  as  the  bitter  enemy  of 
Brunehaut,  and  the  other  at  the  persuasion  of  his  friend 
^nd  host— w^re  witnesses  of  this  frightful  scene.    Fierce 
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as  the  times  were,  and  implacable  as  was  the  enmity 
which  Brunehaut  had  excited—  even  Gondebert  could  not 
behold  it  without  feelings,  at  once  of  awe  and  pity.  These 
were  shared  yet  more  keenly  by  his  guest. 

"  Thou  rememberest  the  words  of  Father  Lodovic,"  he 
said,  "  how  he  told  us  of  the  doom  pronounced  by  the  holy 
Columban  against  the  whole  house  of  Brunehaut,  herself 
included  ?* 

"  Yea,"  replied  Berwald.  "  She  hath  indeed  undergone 
a  fate  more  terrible,  if  it  be  possible,  than  that  of  the  queen 
of  Ahab,  to  whom  he  likened  her.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
men  went  out  to  bury  what  remained  of  Queen  Jezebel, 
when  the  sentence  of  God  had  been  executed  upon  her." 

"  True,"  said  Gondebert ;  "  and  this  woman  too  is  a  king's 
daughter.    We  will  go  and  do  the  like  by  her." 

Such  remains  as  could  be  found  of  the  mutilated  corpse 
were  gathered  together  by  Gondebert*s  soldiers,  and  burnt, 
as  the  most  seemly  way  of  disposing  of  them  ;  after  which 
they  were  placed  in  a  tomb,  in  the  Abbey  of  S.  Martin's 
at  Autun,  one  of  the  many  religious  foundations,  which 
had  been  her  work.  In  the  year  1632,  the  tomb  was 
opened,  and  its  contents  were  found  to  confirm  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  death,  as  recorded  by  the  historians  of  those 
times.  The  stone  coffin  contained  some  ashes,  the  frag^ 
ments  of  burnt  bones,  and  the  rowel  of  a  spur  ;  which,  it 
was  customary  to  fasten  to  the  sides  of  wild  horses  in  those 
times,  when  the  purpose  was  to  excite  them  to  fury. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  conclude  this  story  without 
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stating  that  some  contemporary  historians,  and  those, 
writers  entitled  to  respect,  have  written  in  praise  of  Brunc- 
haut,  commending  her  wisdom,  justice,  and  piety.  But  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  wisdom  and  piety  they  celebrate, 
only  consist  in  the  execution  of  great  works  of  art  and 
public  utility,  and  in  the  foundation  of  monasteries  and 
churches,  where  she  desired  that  masses  should  be 
celebrated  for  the  atonement  of  her  sins.  These 
actions  form  a  poor  offset,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  none 
at  all — against  grave  and  repeated  breaches  of  God's  laws. 
Again  it  should  be  noted,  that  it  is  of  the  early  part  of 
Brunehaut's  career  that  the  writers  above  referred  to  speak 
with  approbation ;  while  it  is  during  the  latter  part  of  her 
life,  that  the  fearful  crimes  were  committed,  which  have 
loaded  her  name  with  infamy.  On  the  whole  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  her  terrible  end  is  a  warning  as  solemn  as 
that  of  Jezebel  herself,  of  the  certainty  of  God's  judgments, 
however  long  they  may  be  delayed.  *  The  mills  of  God/ 
says  the  ancient  proverb,  *  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind 
exceeding  small.' 


No.    XLVIII. 
Jiftwntk  Suttbag  after  ^rittitg. 

THE  AUTOGRAPH  LETTER. 

St.  Matt.  vi.  24. 

HE  state  of  things  in  France,  which  followed  on 
the  banishment  of  Napoleon  to  Elba,  was  one 
of  much  confusion  and  difficulty.  The  nation 
was  exhausted  by  long  wars,  which  had  consumed  its  re- 
sources and  destroyed  to  a  frightful  extent  its  male  popu- 
lation. It  had  accepted  Louis  XVI IL  partly  as  a  necessity 
— the  nation  being  unable  to  resist  the  powerful  armies 
which  had  overrun  the  country — and  partly  as  the  enemy  of 
Napoleon,  who,  it  was  felt,  had  been  the  main  cause  of  the 
woes  which  France  had  suffered.  But  the  Government  was 
not  only  embarrassed  by  want  of  money  and  by  heavy  lia- 
bilities, but  by  the  conflicting  claims  of  th6  emigrants, 
who  demanded  the  restitution  of  their  family  estates,  and 
of  the  present  owners,  who  had  succeeded  to  them  by  na- 
tional grant  or  purchase — as  well  as  by  all  the  other  compli- 
cation s^  which  arise  out  of  sudden  political  changes. 
France,  in  fact,  was  in  the  condition  of  a  fortress,  which 

48 
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is  undermined  in  all  directions,  and  which  a  single  spark 
would  be  sufficient  to  scatter  into  fragments. 

Nevertheless  Louis  XVIII. 's  ministers,  in  the  midst  of 
all  their  difficulties,  seemed  to  have  regarded  the  escape 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba  as  a  thing  so  improbable,  as  to 
be  unworthy  of  their  serious  attention.  Soult,  the  minister 
of  war,  reported  to  his  master  that  whatever  might  have 
been  Napoleon's  designs  at*  any  previous  time,  he  had  now, 
at  all  events,  abandoned  all  idea  of  attempting  to  regain 
the  crown  he  had  forfeited;  he  had  grown  of  late  indifferent- 
even  to  the  subjects  which  had  formerly  interested  him,  pass- 
ing his  days  in  a  dull  heavy  stupor  of  dejection,  which  his 
physicians  feared  might  end  in  the  loss  of  his  reason. 
Spies  should  still  be  maintained,  who  might  be  on  the 
watch  for  the  least  appearance  of  any  dangerous  symptom. 
But  though  caution  might  be  under  all  circumstances 
commendable,  there  really  was,  humanly  speaking,  no 
occasion  for  it 

In  the  midst  of  this  false  security  there  was  received 
one  day,  through  the  telegraph,  the  astounding  tidings 
that  Napoleon  had  quitted  Elba,  landed  at  a  small  seaport 
in  the  Gulf  of  S.  Juan,  and  was  marching  at  the  head  of 
a  thousand  men  towards  Dauphiny.  The  news  arrived 
at  Paris,  first  that  the  peasants  everywhere  were  receiving 
him  with  enthusiasm ;  then  that  the  troops  at  Grenoble, 
three  thousand  in  number,  with  their  Colonel,  Lab^doydre, 
had  mounted  the  tricolour  cockade,  and  were  marching 
with  him  on  Paris.    It  was  hoped  the  forces  stationed  at 
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Lyons,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Tarentum, 
might  prove  loyal.  But  such  was  everywhere  the  infatua- 
tion of  the  soldiers  for  their  old  general,  that  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  their  support  could  still  be  reckoned  on ; 
unless,  indeed,  they  should  be  put  under  the  command  of 
some  one  to  whom  they  were  personally  attached. 

In  this  strait  the  King  bethought  himself  of  one  of 
Napoleon's  most  distinguished  soldiers^  who  was  at  pre- 
sent residing  at  Paris.  This  was  Michael  Ney,  a  man  of 
low  birth,  and  of  no  great  capacity  for  command,  but  a 
perfect  Paladin  in  respect  of  personal  valour,  and  the  dar- 
ling, in  consequence,  of  the  French  soldiers,  among  whom 
he  was  familiarly  known  by  the  title  of  the  ''  Bravest  of 
the  Brave."  He  obeyed  the  King's  summons  to  the  Tuile- 
ries,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  went  thither  of  his 
own  accord.  He  appears  to  have  thought  as  disparagingly 
as  the  others  of  Napoleon's  chance  of  success,  pronouncing 
the  expedition  to  be  simple  madness.  He  undertook  will- 
ingly enough,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  questioning  his 
perfect  good  faith,  the  commission  offered  him.  ''  I  will 
bring  him  back  in  an  iron  cage  with  me  to  Paris,"  was  his 
expression.  Some  doubts  were  expressed  to  him  whether 
his  soldiers  would  fight  against  Napoleon.  "  They  shall 
fight,"  was  his  reply ;  "  I  will  take  a  musket  myself,  and  go 
in  advance  of  the  ranks,  and  they  will  not  refuse  to  follow." 
Those  who  remembered  his  demeanour  on  many  a  bloody 
field,  knew  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  keeping  this  pro- 
mise^ and  knew  also  that  he  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth 
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when  he  said  that  the  soldiers  would  certainly  follow  hittl. 
Louis  XVI II.,  in  all  likelihood,  saw  him  depart  with  more 
confidence  than  he  had  hitherto  allowed  himself  to  entertain. 

Ney  set  off  to  Besancjon,  and  on  his  arrival  there, 
learned  that  Napoleon  had  advanced  as  far  as  Lyons.  He 
had  certainly  made  more  rapid  progress  than  they  had 
counted  on ;  but  Ney  found  that  the  people  appeared  averse 
to  the  enterprise,  and  the  civil  and  military  authorities  alike 
were  loyal  to  the  Bourbons.  He  wrote  word  to  Soult  that  he 
was  still  making  every  preparation  for  defeating  and  captur* 
ing  the  invader,  and  had  no  doubt  of  seeing  a  favourable 
termination  to  the  expedition  on  which  he  had  been  sent. 
No  one  can  question,  that  up  to  this  point  he  had  no 
intention  of  breaking  faith  with  the  monarch,  from  whom 
he  had  received  his  commission. 

But  the  progress  of  Napoleon  should  now  be  recorded. 
He  advanced  from  Grenoble  to  Lyons  in  the  face  of  a 
much  stronger  force  than  that  which  he  had  with  him, 
proceeding  with  a  confidence  which  seemed  like  madness, 
though  subsequent  events  fully  justified  it.  When  he 
encountered  a  French  regiment  drawn  up  to  oppose  his 
further  progress,  he  would  simply  go  forward  alone  to  meet 
it,  and  bid  the  soldiers  fire  upon  their  old  commander,  if 
they  felt  inclined  to  do  so.  The  effect  was  electrical.  The 
commands  and  entreaties  of  their  officers  were  wholly  in 
vain.  The  men  broke  their  ranks,  and  rushing  forward 
with  one  simultaneous  cry  of  "  Vive  TEmpereur  !"  threw 
themselves  at  his  feet. 
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At  Lyons,  however,  the  state  of  things  was  somewhat 
different.  Marshal  Macdonald,  who  was  fully  as  popular 
with  his  soldiers  as  Ney  himself,  was  in  command  there  ; 
and  the  Bourbon  princes  had  repaired  thither,  to  confirm, 
by  their  personal  presence,  the  loyalty  of  the  troops. 
Macdonald  was  fully  resolved  to  prevent  the  ex-Emperor 
from  entering  the  city,  knowing  that  if  he  could  succeed 
in  detaining  him  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  on 
the  road  to  Paris,  a  sufficient  force  would  be  brought  up 
to  crush  the  attempt.  The  bridges  across  the  Saone  were 
broken  down,  and  barricades  erected  to  defend  the  ap- 
proach to  the  city.  Meanwhile  Monsieur  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  reviewed  the  troops,  and  endeavoured  to  call 
forth  some  demonstrations  of  loyalty  from  the  soldiers ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  gracious  and  winning  manner, 
which  few,  it  is  said,  had  been  found  to  resist,  they  met 
with  but  little  success.  The  regimental  bands  were 
ordered  to  play  the  well-known  airs,  which  before  the 
Revolution  had  been  regarded  as  the  national  music  of 
France.  But  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,"  and  "  Oh  Richard, 
Oh,  mon  roi ;"  awoke  no  response  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
breasts  of  the  hearers.  The  princes  condescended  even 
to  personal  appeals  to  the  soldiers.  "  A  brave  veteran  like 
you,"  said  the  Count  d'Artois,  addressing  an  old  dragoon, 
who  carried  the  marks  of  long  service  and  brave  conduct 
on  his  sleeve, "  a  brave  veteran  like  you  will  surely  cry 
*  Vive  le  roi.' '' 

"  You  mistake,"  said  the  old  soldier,  "  we  will  not  fight 
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against  him  who  has  so  often  led  us  to  victory.  Our  lips 
are  accustomed  to  a  different  cry.*  The  efforts  of  Mac* 
donald  were  equally  in  vain.  But  he  still  persisted,  and 
the  respect  in  which  the  men  held  him  was  so  great,  that 
he  was  obeyed,  though  unwillingly. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon,  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  approach- 
ing Lyons  in  front,  crossed  the  Rhone  near  Mirabel, 
resolving  to  enter  the  city  on  the  opposite  side.  About 
four  in  the  afternoon  his  approach  was  notified  to  the 
Duke  of  Tarentum,  who  moved  out  with  two  battalions  to 
meet  him.  But  he  had  not  advanced  far  on  the  road 
when  he  beheld  in  the  distance  a  vast  crowd  of  horse  and 
foot  soldiers  mingled  together,  national  guards,  and  peasants 
who  had  mounted  the  tri-colour  cockade,  hurrying  pell-mell 
along  the  road  with  the  evident  intention  of  welcoming 
Napoleon.  He  hastened  back  to  Lyons  in  the  hope  of 
defending  the  entrance  to  the  city.  But  the  approach  of 
Bonaparte  was  no  sooner  announced  to  the  troops,  than  a 
universal  cry  of  "  Vive  I'Emp^reur  "  was  raised  :  and  his 
own  soldiers  seized  his  bridle-rein  with  the  intention  of 
leading  him  into  the  camp  of  his  former  chief,  and  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation  between  them.  Finding  that  he  was 
determined  to  resist  this  design,  they  respectfully  desisted 
and  secured  him  a  safe  retreat  Attended  by  only  a  handful 
of  followers,  the  Marshal  left  Lyons,  and  proceeded  to  join 
Ney,  who  was  said  to  be  marching  towards  Auxerre. 

Up  to  this  point  the  Adventurer's  success  had  been 
indeed  extraordinary ;  but,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
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the  troops  sent  against  him  had  been  those  of  all  others 
the  most  inclined  to  join  his  standard.  There  does  not 
seem  any  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  that  if  eneigy 
and  resolution  had  been  manifested,  Bonaparte's  attempt 
might  even  now  have  been  defeated.  The  Bourbon  princes 
were  endeavouring  to  levy  troops  in  those  districts,  where 
the  loyalty  of  the  peasantry  to  the  House  of  Capet  had 
never  failed  to  respond  to  its  appeal.  The  citizens  of 
Paris  itself,  however  little  inclined  to  be  enthusiastic  for 
the  Bourbons,  could  not  desire  the  return  of  Napoleon  ; 
which,  they  were  well  aware,  was  synonymous  with  fresh 
troubles  and  exactions.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Napoleon's  marshals,  the  Dukes  of  Tarentum,  Ragusa, 
and  Feltres,  Augereau  and  others,  were  firm  in  their  adher- 
ence to  the  fortunes  of  Louis.  The  great  armies  of  the  Con- 
tinental powers  had  not  yet  been  disbanded.  They  had 
crushed  Napoleon,  when  in  firm  possession  of  the  throne 
of  France.  They  could  surely  do  the  same  again,  now  that 
he  was  at  the  head  of  only  a  few  desperate  men.  Large 
masses  of  troops  lay  at  no  great  distance  from  the  French 
frontier,  who  would  be  ordered  to  take  the  field  against  the 
usurper,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  attempt  arrived.  If 
his  march  upon  Paris  could  be  delayed  for  ever  so  short  a 
time,  his  case  was  desperate. 

All  this  of  course  was  fully  known  to  Ney ;  and  doubt- 
less when  he  set  out  from  Paris,  he  believed  the  cause  of 
his  former  chief  to  be  so  certainly  lost,  that  the  best  service 
h^  could  do  him,  would  be  to  seize  his  person  and  bring 
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him — not  indeed,  as  he  melodramatically  promised,  in  an 
iron  cage  to  the  Tuileries — but  as  a  prisoner  to  be  treated 
with  distinction,  and  remitted  probably  to  his  island  again. 
The  news,  which  reached  him  from  day  to  day,  showed  him 
that  his  first  estimate  of  Napoleon*s  prospect  of  success, 
had  been  a  mistaken  one.  He  had  more  adherents 
evidently  than  any  one  had  believed.  Every  day  his 
strength  was  increasing,  like  an  avalanche  as  it  descends 
the  side  of  a  mountain.  Finally  it  broke  upon  him  that 
he  himself  now  formed  the  only  real  obstacle  between 
Napoleon,  and  the  throne  which  he  desired  to  remount. 

He  entered  Lons  le  Saulnier  in  deep  thought.  He  had 
been  busy  all  day,  indeed  for  days  past,  in  making  every 
preparation  for  attacking  the  force  advancing  from  Lyons 
in  the  flank,  while  the  troops  moved  forward  from  Verdun, 
to  oppose  it  in  front.  He  was  accompanied  by  De  Bour- 
mont,  a  well-known  Royalist,  and  Le  Courbe ;  and  with 
them  he  held  a  long  and  anxious  consultation.  He  was 
not  surprised  to  find  that  Le  Courbe  wavered  in  his 
allegiance  to  Louis  ;  but  he  was  staggered  at  finding  De 
Bourmont  also  inclining  to  the  same  direction.  The  old 
flame  of  military  glory,  which  had  burnt  so  fiercely  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  French  soldiery  of  that  day,  had  been 
rekindled  at  the  approach  of  the  great  conqueror ;  as  a 
newly  extinguished  candle  catches  fire  again,  if  brought 
too  close  to  one  which  is  still  alight.  Ney  retired  dissatis- 
fied to  his  own  chamber,  and  sat  down  to  think. 

Napoleon  was  approaching.    In  another  day,  or  two  £^t 
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furthest,  he  must  encounter  him  again— encounter  the 
man  whom,  for  so  many  years,  he  had  followed  with  such 
devotion ;  by  whose  side  he  had  fought ;  to  whom  he 
owed  everything  in  life  ;  whose  very  sword  he  still  wore 
at  his  side.  Had  the  world  ever  seen  a  warrior  that  could 
compare  with  him?  Would  France  ever  produce  such 
another?  He  remembered  the  campaigns  in  which  he 
had  fought  under  him,  in  Italy,  in  Prussia,  in  Austria,  in 
Spain,  in  Russia,  and  every  recollection  seemed  more 
glorious  than  the  last.  And  he  was  to  meet  this  beloved 
and  honoured  chief— not  with  the  loyalty  and  affection  of 
former  years,  but  as  his  worst  enemy,  as  the  man  who  was 
to  ruin  his  hopes,  and  imperil  his  life  !  He  had  sworn  to 
do  this,  and  he  must  do  it.  He  could  not  be  a  rebel  and 
a  traitor ! 

"A  rebel  and  a  traitor," — Did  he  not  feel  as  if  he  was 
acting  like  one  now?— a  rebel  against  the  true  loyalty 
and  devotion  of  his  heart— a  traitor  to  the  genuine  con- 
victions of  his  whole  life  ?  He  started  up,  and  paced  the 
room  impatiently.  He  repented  bitterly  that  he  had 
undertaken  this  commission ;  but  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  withdraw  from  it  now.  And  yet,  could  he  persist 
in  the  task  he  had  undertaken  ?  Could  he  really  draw  his 
sword  against  the  man,  who  gave  it  him,  arrest  him  as  a 
criminal,  deliver  him  to  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  ? 

He  was  startled  by  a  knock  at  his  chamber  door.  An 
orderly  entered  accompanied  by  a  dragoon,  whose  uniform, 
splashed  with  mud,  showed  the  speed  with  which  he  had 
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ridden.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter,  which  he  was 
commissioned  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of 
Moskowa  himself. 

"  The  Emperor  bade  me  tell  you,  Marechal "  said  the 
envoy, ''  that  he  wrote  this  with  his  own  hand,  and  I  was 
to  deliver  it  to  no  one  but  yourself.  Ah,  Marechal,  this  is 
not  the  first  letter  that  I  have  borne  from  him  to  you.** 
Ney  motioned  to  his  orderly  to  quit  the  room.  "  What  is 
thy  name  ?"  he  continued,  addressing  the  dragoon  as  soon 
as  the  door  closed. 

"  Pierre  Dupont,"  replied  the  soldier,  a  gray  old  veteran, 
whose  scarred  and  weather-beaten  features  told  of  many  a 
campaign.  "  Thou  hast  forgotten  me,  Marechal ;  but  I 
was  with  thee  in  Italy,  aye,  and  in  Spain  too,  and  at 
Brienne.  I  brought  thee  the  order  to  clear  the  town  of 
those  dogs  of  Prussians.'' 

"And  thou  hast  returned  to  the  service  of  thine  old 
master  ?*  asked  Ney,  "  Methinks  I  do  remember  thee 
now." 

"  Aye,"  said  Pierre,  "  I  am  his  soldier  again.  But  I  can 
scarce  be  said  to  have  returned  to  his  service,  for  I  have 
never  owned  another." 

"And  where  is  he  now,  and  how  does  he  bear  himself? 
Does  he  seem  strong,  and  well  in  health,  and  cheerful?" 
asked  the  Marechal,  with  irrepressible  interest 

"  He  looks  as  he  was  ever  wont  to  look  when  the  day  of 
battle  was  at  hand,"  said  the  old  soldier ;  "  cheerful,  and 
>yith  a  kindljr smile  for  all,  and  yet cahn as onewho  knows 
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that  whatever  enemies  may  be  in  arms  against  him  now, 
before  sunset  there  will  be  none  left.  But  wilt  thou  not 
read  the  letter  P' 

"  I  will  read  it  alone/*  said  Ney.  "  Leave  the  room,  but 
wait  outside."  He  paused  until  he  heard  the  sound  of  the 
lock,  and  then  cast  his  eyes  on  the  address  of  the  letter. 
This  consisted  of  these  words  only,  "  To  the  Bravest  of 
the  Brave." 

"  To  the  Bravest  of  the  Brave  !"  how  well  he  remem- 
bered those  words.  Napoleon  had  used  them  last  when 
they  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Beresina,  after  that  terrible 
passage  which  has  no  parallel  in  history.  His  comrades 
liad  told  him  how  every  one  in  the  camp  believed  that  he 
had  fallen  in  the  struggle ;  for  all  knew  that  he  would  never 
be  made  prisoner.  They  had  related  to  him  how  the 
Emperor  had  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  for  his  loss ; 
how  lamentations,  which  all  the  triads  and  sufferings  of 
that  dreadful  retreat  had  not  forced  from  him,  had  burst 
forth  uncontrollably  when  he  heard  that  Ney  was  among 
the  slain ;  how  once  more,  when  the  startling  tidings  came 
that  the  Prince  of  Moskowa  had,  after  all,  passed  that 
fatal  river  unhurt,  he  burst  out  with  a  cry  of  joy,  declaring 
that  his  star  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant,  and  hurried 
forward  to  greet  him  as  the  "  Bravest  of  the  Brave." 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  sufficiently  recover 
from  his  agitation  to  open  and  peruse  the  letter,  and  when 
he  did  so,  its  contents  were  wholly  different  from  what  he 
bad  anticipated.    He  had  expected  an  earnest  appeal,  r^- 
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minding  him  of  former  vows  of  allegiance,  of  honours 
bestowed  and  kindnesses  conferred,  and  glorious  memo- 
ries common  to  them  both.  But  the  writer  knew  the 
Marechal's  nature  too  well  to  write  thus.  The  letter  was 
a  simple  order  directing  his  movements,  such  as  he  might 
have  given  him  on  the  eve  of  Austerlitz  or  Jena.  "  If  our 
relations  are  not  altered,"  it  said,  "as  I  conclude  they  cannot 
be  by  the  lapse  of  a  single  year  only,  you  will,  march  on 
M&con  or  Dijon,  and  take  plenty  of  artillery  with  you.  If 
you  have  not  this,  I  have  five  hundred  guns  which  I  took 
at  Grenoble." 

Ney  once  more  laid  the  letter  down.  His  resolution 
was  taken.  He  was  Napoleon's  soldier,  come  what  might. 
Let  men  say  what  they  chose,  he  could  not  fight  against 
his  Chief;  he  could  not  refuse  to  follow  him.  He  hastily 
wrote  a  few  lines,  declaring  his  intention  of  going  to  meet 
Napoleon  at  Auxerre,  and  devoting  his  sword  to  his  ser- 
vice. Opening  the  door  he  delivered  this  to  the  dragoon, 
and  bade  him  convey  it  with  all  speed  to  the  Emperor. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  the  market-place,  and  ordered  the 
troops  to  be  mustered.  They  hurried  into  their  ranks  full 
of  eager  expectation,  most  of  them,  in  all  likelihood,  anti- 
cipating the  communication  about  to  be  made. 

"  Comrades,"  he  began,  "  you  know  for  what  purpose 
we  have  been  sent  out,  and  how  we  are  willing  to  be  faith- 
ful to  our  promises,  if  it  is  possible  to  be  so.  But  the 
cause  of  the  Bourbons  is  hopelessly  lost  To  Napoleon 
only  does  it  belong  to  reign  over  this  beautiful  land.    I 
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aih  about  to  unite  you  to  that  glorious  phzjanx,  which  is 
conducting  your  Emperor  back  to  his  rightful  throne." 

His  address  was  received  with  a  general  cry  of  rap- 
ture. The  badge  of  the  Bourbons  was  everywhere  thrown 
away^  and  the  tricolour  mounted  in  its  rboni.  Ney  him- 
self tossed  up  his  hat  and  waved  his  sabre,  as  he  led  the 
cry  which  ran  from  one  end  of  tlie  ranks  to  the  other, 
"  Vive  TEmpereur !"  There  were  a  few,  and  a  few  only, 
who  refused  to  join  in  the  cry.  These  were  chiefly  officers, 
who  threw  up  their  commands,  and  left  the  camp.  It  is 
recorded  of  one  of  these  that  before  departing  he  broke 
his  sword  in  two,  and  threw  the  fragments  at  the  Mare- 
chaFs  feet.  "  Marechal,"  he  said,  "  it  is  easier  for  a  man 
of  honour  to  break  iron  than  his  word."  This  speech 
could  not,  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  but  have  affected 
Ney  greatly.  His  resolution  was  however,  irrevocably 
taken.  The  way  to  Paris  was  now  open.  Bonaparte  had 
regained  his  throne. 

The  rest  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  The  allied  sove* 
reigns  having  rejected  all  overtures  from  Napoleon,  war  was 
recommenced.  The  French  raised  abont  200,000  troops;  of 
whom  considerably  more  than  one*half  were  marched  into 
Belgium,  to  meet  the  British  and  Prussians  occupying 
Brussels  and  its  vicinity.  Ney  accepted  a  high  command. 
At  Quatre  Bras  he  fought  with  his  accustomed  gallantry ; 
and  at  Waterloo  led  the  memorable  charge  of  the  Impe- 
rial Guard  up  the  hill  of  Mont  St.  Jean  ;  which  must  needs 
have  won  the  day  had  it  been  made  against  any  other 
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troops  than  those  which  received  it.  Whether  it  was  th6 
heat  of  battle  that  uiged  him  to  such  desperate  daring,  or 
whether.he  really  desired  to  die  on  what  he  knew  must  be 
Napoleon's  last  field,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  his  conduct 
was  that  of  a  man  who  persistently  courted  death.  When 
his  fifth  horse  was  killed  under  him,  he  rushed  on  foot, 
without  his  hat,  his  sword  broken  in  his  hand,  and  his 
uniform  torn  by  bullets,  on  the  bayonets  of  the  British, 
exclaiming,  "  Come,  my  friends,  and  behold  how  a  Mare- 
chal  of  France  dies  !" 

But  he  was  not  destined  so  to  end  his  life.  He  came  un- 
injured out  of  the  terrible  conflict,  and  returned  with 
Napoleon  to  Paris.  There  he  remained  apparently  under 
the  impression  that  no  steps  would  be  taken  against  him ; 
but  the  French  Government  were  resolved  that  some  ex- 
.  ample  should  be  made  of  those  who  had  betrayed  them. 
Fifty-eight  persons  were  denounced  as  traitors,  and  sen- 
tenced to  banishment ;  three  were  singled  out  for  heavier 
punishment.  These  three  were  Lab^doy^re,  Lavalette, 
and  Ney.  On  the  appearance  of  this  list  Ney  left  Paris 
in  disguise,  but  was  arrested  on  the  frontier,  and  brought 
back  to  Paris.  He  was  tried  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
and  defended  by  Berryer,  the  celebrated  advocate.  By 
an  almost  unanimous  sentence  of  his  judges  he  was  con- 
demned and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  On  the  7th  of  Decem- 
he  was  led  forth  into  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg, 
where  two  platoons  of  veteran  soldiers  were  waiting  for 
him.    He  was  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and  conducted 
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himself  witH  the  calm  bravery  of  a  man  who  had  faced 
death  in  five  hundred  batdes.  After  embracing  his  Con- 
fessor, and  distributing  to  the  poor  what  money  he  had 
about  him,  he  walked  with  a  firm  step  in  front  of  the 
platoon,  removed  his  hat,  and  then  with  a  loud  and  strong 
voice  himself  gave  the  word  of  command—"  Comrades, 
straight  to  the  heart — fire !"  The  next  instant  he  fell  dead, 
pierced  by  twelve  balls,  three  of  which  had  passed  through 
the  head.  On  the  following  morning  the  body  was  con- 
veyed to  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  where  it  now 
lies  interred. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  remarkable  man.  His  de- 
fection has  been  bitterly  condemned  as  mean  and  treache- 
rous, and  the  justice  of  his  sentence  maintained  by  persons 
whose  judgment  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  respect.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  upright  and  honourable  men  have  not 
only  denounced  his  execution  as  an  act  of  uncalled-for 
severity,  but  have  doubted  whether  his  conduct  at  Lons 
le  Saulnier  demands  very  harsh  censure,  or,  indeed,  any 
censure  at  all. 

He  had  sworn  allegiance  to  Napoleon — so  these  argue— 
and  followed  his  fortunes  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  had 
only  given  in  his  adherence  to  Louis  XVIII.  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  reign  of  his  former  sovereign  was  ended  for 
ever.  Had  he  supposed  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
Napoleon  to  recover  his  throne,  he  would  never  have  taken 
any  service  that  would  place  him  in  opposition  to  his  old 
sovereign.    When  he  undertook  the  commission  at  Paris 
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it  was  under  the  conviction  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Napoleon's  attempt  to  succeed,  and  that  being  so,  it  was 
the  wisest  course  for  all  to  put  a  stop  to  it  at  once.  But 
when  it  became  evident,  not  only  that  the  enterprise  was  a 
hopeful  one,  but  that  he  himself  was  now  the  sole  impedi- 
ment to  its  success,  the  case  became  different.  Faithful- 
ness to  the  new  master  would  be  treason  to  the  old.  If 
Napoleon  had  been  able,  after  all,  to  retain  the  throne  of 
France,  no  one  can  doubt  that  Ney  might  have  continued 
in  his  service  without  blame.  How  could  Ney  foresee 
that  the  allied  sovereigns  would  not  accept  the  Emperor's 
overtures  of  peace,  when  they  learned  that  the  French  nation 
was  determined  to  have  him  for  its  sovereign,  and  they 
could  only  displace  him  by  a  bloody  and  doubtful  war  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  Ney's  real  fault  consisted  in  having 
undertaken  a  commission,  which  he  ought  to  have  known 
he  could  never  bring  himself  to  carry  out.  He  was  trying 
"  to  serve  two  masters,"  and  forgot  that  "  he  could  not 
hold  to  the  one  without  despising  the  other."  There  is 
no  more  solemn  lesson  in  Scripture  than  this,  and  no  fact 
in  history  which  more  pointedly  confirms  it 
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|HROUGHOUT  the  reigns  of  the  Caesars  and 
their  successors,  the  city  of  Carthage  was  the 
principal  sea-port  and  commercial  town  of 
Roman  Africa.  It  stood  near,  but  not  exactly  on,  the  same 
site,  as  that  occupied  by  the  ancient  Tyrian  city,  once  the 
rival  and  the  dread  of  Rome.  That  had  been  destroyed — 
razed  entirely  to  the  ground,  by  the  cruel  and  barbarous 
jealousy,  which  the  elder  Cato  had  succeeded  in  instilling 
into  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  But  as  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  extend  their  empire  more  widely,  they  began  also  to 
discover  how  impolitic,  as  well  as  how  merciless,  an  act  they 
had  perpetrated  in  the  obliteration  of  what  was  an  admir- 
able military  position,  no  less  than  a  useful  commercial 
centre.  Without  some  such  establishment  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  keep  in  due  subjection  their  southern  provinces. 
Julius  Caesar,  accordingly,  and  Augustus  after  him,  sent  out 
colonies,  building  a  new  town  known  as    Colonia    Car- 
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thago,  which  Adrian  subsequently  enlarged  and  beautified. 
It  never  rivalled  its  predecessor  either  in  extent  or 
splendour,  but  it  became  a  considerable  place  nevertheless. 
Its  harbour  was  thronged  with  merchant  ships  from  the 
East  and  West  alike  ;  and  it  formed  one  of  the  principal 
Bishoprics  of  the  African  Church,  numbering  among  other 
Prelates,  the  saintly  Cyprian.  The  incursion  of  the 
Vandals  was  the  first  check  to  its  prosperity.  In  the  year 
439,  Genseric,  the  Vandal  King,  succeeded  in  wresting  it 
from  the  Romans,  and  for  a  hundred  years  it  remained 
the  capital  of  their  Kingdom,  until  Belisarius  reconquered 
it  and  reunited  it  to  the  empire.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  invading  flood  of  Mahometan  conquest 
overwhelmed  Carthage,  along  with  all  the  other  Christian 
cities  of  northern  Africa.  It  was  entirely  destroyed,  and 
has  ever  since  lain  in  ruins. 

In  one  of  the  humbler  mansions  of  this  city,  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  375,  an  aged  woman,  very  simply  and 
plainly  dressed,  was  sitting  alone  in  evident  distress  of 
mind.  She  had  a  roll  of  parchment  in  her  hand,  upon 
which  she  endeavoured  to  fix  her  attention.  But  in 
spite  of  all  her  efforts,  her  eye  continually  wandered  to 
the  open  door,  as  though  looking  for  some  expected 
arrival.  At  length  she  laid  the  roH  aside,  and  leaning  her 
head  on  her  hand,  gave  herself  up  to  the  sad  thoughts 
which  she  could  not  repress. 

"  Oh,  my  son,  my  son,'*  she  half  muttered  to  herself, 
"  how  long  art  thou  to  continue  thus  a  stranger  to  the 
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hope  which  can  alone  make  life  endurable  ?  Dead-*dead 
to  me,  and  to  Him  Who  is  the  only  true  life !  Surely  the 
Lord — ^  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  book  which  she  had 
just  been  studying,  "  surely  the  Lord,  Who,  at  the  gates 
of  Naim,  gave  back  the  widow's  son  to  his  sorrowing 
mother,  wiU  one  day  give  thee  back  to  me !  Her  grief 
could  not  be  as  great  as  mine.  What  is  the  death  of  the 
body  to  that  of  the  soul  ?  Their  separation  could  but  be 
for  a  time  ;  but  if  my  Aurelius  does  not  learn  to  know  his 
God  and  his  Saviour,  before  the  day  of  his  trial  is  ended — ^ 
she  broke  off  in  an  agony  of  tears,  and  bowing  her  head 
upon  her  knees  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  prayer. 

She  was  roused  presently  by  a  step  on  the  threshold, 
and  looking  up,  saw  a  visitor  standing  there.  He  was  an 
elderly  man,  and  by  his  dress  and  appearance,  she  knew 
him  to  be  a  Bishop — the  same  probably  with  whom  she 
had  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  interview  on  the  previous 
day,  but  had  learned  that  his  time  was  so  entirely  taken 
up  by  engagements,  that  he  was  unable  to  see  her.  He 
had  been  watching  her  attentively  for  a  minute  or  two, 
before  she  had  discovered  his  presence,  and  he  now  ad' 
dressed  her  with  grave  but  kindly  courtesy. 

"  Thou  art  Monnica,  I  believe,  the  widow  of  Patricius, 
nnd  mother  of  Augustine,  the  student  of  rhetoric,  of  whom 
I  have  heard,  and  thou  desirest  to  speak  with  me,  so  my 
deacon  informs  me.'- 

Monnica.  arose  and  saluted  him  with  deep  reverence, 
but  seemed  at  first  too  much  awed  by  his  unexpected 

49— i 
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presence,  to  make  him  any  answer,  and  the  Bishop 
proceeded.  "  Art  thou  sick,  good  Monnica,"  he  said,  "  or 
in  want,  and  needest  the  prayers  and  offices  of  the  Church  ? 
Or  is  it  distress  of  mind,  that  has  induced  thee  to  seek  an 
interview  with  me  ?" 

Monnica  drew  forward  a  stool  for  her  visitor ;  which  he 
accepted,  desiring  her  also  to  resume  her  seat.  She 
obeyed,  and  then  answered  his  question. 

**  Reverend  Father,  it  is  about  my  son,  whom  thou  didst 
name  just  now — my  only  son,  Aurelius — that  I  would 
speak  with  thee." 

"  What  of  him  V^  inquired  the  Bishop,  observing  that  she 
paused  as  though  unable  to  proceed.  "  Is  he  in  trouble  or 
danger  of  any  kind  ?" 

"  Alas,  in  the  worst  trouble — the  trouble  of  the  soul ;  in 
the  most  terrible  of  all  dangers — that  of  the  loss  of  it !  He 
is  still  unbaptized,  and  will  not  offer  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  Baptism." 

"  Unbaptized,"  repeated  the  old  man,  "  were  not  you 
— was  not  your  husband  among  the  faithful,  when  the  lad 
was  born  ?" 

"My  husband  was  not  a  believer,  until  a  short  time 
before  his  death — " 

"  And  then  ?"  asked  the  Bishop. 

"  He  was  given  to  my  prayers,"  said  Monnica  meekly. 
"  He  died  a  faithful  son  of  the  Church.  But  he  would  not 
consent,much  as  I  besought  him, to  have  ourboy baptized  in 
his  infancy ;  and  when  Aurelius  grew  up,  unhappily  he  in  his 
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turn  would  not  hearken  to  my  entreaties.  Once,  indeed, 
when  he  had  a  dangerous  illness,  he  professed  a  wish  to  be 
admitted  to  the  font;  but  no  sooner  was  his  health 
restored,  than  he  returned  to  his  old  way  of  thinking." 

'^  And  what  is  it  that  keeps  him  from  Christ  T  asked  her 
visitor  :  "  hath  he  plunged  into  vicious  courses,  or  attached 
himself  to  heathen  teachers,  who  instruct  their  pupils  in 
the  vain  wisdom  of  this  world  T 

"  He  is  led  astray  by  evil  companions,"  said  the  mother, 
'^and  has  formed  a  sinful  connection  of  which  it  shames,  no 
less  than  grieves  me,  to  speak.  His  passions  are  strong, 
and  he  has  little  self-restraint  But  his  heart  is  good,  and 
he  would  not  seek  these  things  of  himself.  He  is  the  best 
of  sons  to  his  mother,  and  will  hearken  to  me  on  all 
subjects  excepting  this,  the  most  important  of  all.  He  is 
so  clever  too.  All  his  companions  say  that  none  can 
match  him  for  ability  and  learning.  Oh,  if  he  were  but  a 
faithful  son  of  the  Church  !  And  I  feel  sure  too— or  at 
least  I  ought  to  feel  siure— that  the  wish  of  my  heart  will 

one  day  be  granted  me." 

"  Why  dost  thou  say,  '  I  ought  to  feel  assured,'"  asked 
the  Bishop.  "  Is  it  thy  meaning  that  thou  hast  prayed 
faithfully,  and  that  faithful  prayer  cannot  remain  unheard.^' 

"  Not  altogether  that,"  answered  Monnica.  "  The  Lord 
Himself  was  pleased  to  vouchsafe  me  comfort  in  a  dream. 
I  had  been  sorely  distressed  at  the  grievous  things  against 
our  holy  faith,  which  my  son  was  wont  to  speak,  when  his 
anger  was  awaken^dy  and  was  beginning  to  doubt  whether, 
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dearly  as  I  loved  him,  I  ought  not  to  separate  myself  from 
one  who  had  become  a  blasphemer  against  the  truth.  In 
this  frame  of  mind  I  fell  asleep.  In  my  dream  I  beheld 
myself  standing  upon  a  wooden  rule^  and  a  young  man 
with  a  bright  and  cheerful  countenance  approached  me, 
inquiring  why  I  mourned  and  wept.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
sorrowing  for  my  only  son,  who  was  in  danger  of  the  loss 
of  his  soul.  But  he  bade  me  be  comforted,  for  ''  where  I 
was,  there  would  he  be  also ;''  and  immediately  after- 
wards I  beheld  Aurelius  standing  on  the  same  rule  with 
myself.  Such  was  the  vision.  But  when  I  related  it  to 
my  son,  he  told  me  in  reply,  what  I  had  seen  more  probably 
intimated  that  I  should  come  in  time  to  understand  and 
embrace  his  views,  than  he  should  ever  come  to  embrace 


mine." 


"  How  old  is  your  son  T  inquired  her  visitor. 

"  Scarcely  nineteen,"  returned  Monnica,  "  but  in  know- 
ledge and  ability  many  years  older." 

"  Nineteen,"  repeated  the  Bishop.  "  The  heart  cannot 
be  hardened,  or  fixed  habits  of  sin  formed  at  that  age.  It 
is  thy  wish,  I  presume,  that  I  should  converse  with  him, 
and  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  a  better  frame  of  mind. 
Be  sure  I  will  do  so,  if  he  will  listen  to  me." 

"  It  is  my  heart's  most  earnest  desire,"  said  Monnica 
fervendy.  '^  But  alas,  I  have  not  told  thee  all.  My  son 
hath  adopted  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  called 
Manichaeans." 

*^  Indeed,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  graver  look  than  his 
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face  had  hitherto  worn.  ^  That  is  indeed  far  worse  than 
what  thou  hast  told  me  before.  In  the  tenets  of  the 
unhappy  impostor  Manes,  every  possible  evil  that  is  to  be 
found  in  other  false  professions,  seems  to  be  united.  And 
it  has  withal  a  specious  and  high-sounding  philosophy, 
which  is  a  deadly  snare  to  such  a  one  as  thou  describest 
thy  son  to  be.  I  fear  this  matter  will  be  more  difficult 
than  I  had  at  first  supposed.'' 

"  Oh,  thou  wilt  not  refuse  to  reason  with  him,  my  Father," 
said  Monnica  earnestly.  ''  I  am  but  a  weak  and  unlearned 
woman,  and  know  not  how  to  answer  what  be  says.  But 
thou,  wise,  learned,  experienced  in  life,  a  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  Christ— he  cauinot  refuse  to  listen  reverently  to 
thee." 

"  You  mistake,  my  daughter,''  said  the  Bishop  kindly  but 
firmly.  ''He  will  refuse,  and  aught  that  I  could  say  to 
him  would  but  confirm  him  in  his  error.  To  whatever 
argument  I  might  advance,  he,  or  in  any  case  his  teachers, 
would  find  a  ready  and  a  specious  answer ;  and  he  would 
boast  that  he  had  discomfited  a  Christian  Bishop.  There 
is  but  one  cure  for  the  malady,  under  which  he  suffers." 

"And  that  ?"  exclaimed  Monnica,  eagerly. 

"  And  that  is  the  Good  Spirit  of  God,  Which  will  not 
fail  in  time  to  work  conviction  of  his  folly.  Hearken, 
Monnica,"  he  continued,  noticing  the  saddened  expres- 
sion of  her  face,  "  I  myself  in  the  days  of  my  youth  was 
a  disciple  of  this  same  fatal  heresy  that  has  ensnared 
thy  son.    My  mother,  unhappily  not  such  a  mother  as 
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thou  art,  had  been  led  astray  by  false  teachers,  and  in- 
structed me  in  their  doctrines.  I  read  their  books ;  nay, 
so  deeply  was  I  taken  with  them,  that  again  and  again  I 
have  copied  them  out  for  others.  Yet  in  time,  of  my  own 
self,  unaided  by  any  Christian  teacher,  though  doubtless 
not  unaided  by  the  Good  Spirit  of  God,  I  perceived  the 
falsehood  and  the  guilt  of  their  teaching.  Do  thou  be 
patient,  and  pray  for  thy  son.  Possessed  of  such  ability 
as  he  is  endowed  with,  he  cannot  fail  in  time  to  open  his 
eyes  to  the  truth,  even  as  I  opened  mine.'* 

"  I  will  pray,"  said  Monnica,  humbly  ;  "  what  else  can 
a  widow  woman  do  ?  But,  oh,  my  Father,  think  of  the 
chances  of  life  !  think  how  it  may  be  cut  off  any  moment, 
and  if " 

"  Think  of  the  good  Providence  of  God,  my  daughter,** 
interposed  the  old  man,  "  Whose  eye  is  on  all  His  chil- 
dren, and  Whose  ear  is  ever  open  to  prayer.  Nay,"  he 
added,  looking  compassionately  on  the  worn  and  pallid 
features,  down  which  the  tears  were  streaming,  "go  thy 
way,  and  may  God  bless  thee,  for  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  son  of  those  tears  should  perish." 

He  turned  away  and  quitted  the  house,  and  Monnica, 
strangely  comforted  by  these  parting  words,  resumed  the 
morning  devotions,  which  the  arrival  of  her  visitor  had 
interrupted. 

Eleven  years  had  passed  away.  Monnica  had  changed 
her  abode,  and  was  now  residing  in  Milan,  a  city  which 
was  beginning  to  rival  Rome  itself  in  importance  an4 
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splendour.  This  time  she  was  not  alone.  Another  woman, 
a  neighbour  apparently  of  nearly  the  same  age  with  her- 
self, was  sitting  with  her.  They  were  conversing  on  the 
same  topic  which  had  occupied  Monnica's  thoughts  on 
the  former  occasion — a  topic,  indeed,  rarely  absent  from 
them. 

"  Be  of  good  heart,  neighbour,"  said  Damaris,  as  her 
visitor  was  called,  "  all  will  be  well  ere  long.  Your  son 
has  at  least  separated  himself  from  the  false  teachers,'  by 
whom  he  has  been  so  long  beguiled.  He  is  fully  persuaded 
of  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  Faustus  and  his  fol- 
lowers. My  son,  who  much  admires  Aurelius's  learning 
and  eloquence,  rejoiced  to  hear  him  say  as  much  in  the 
most  public  manner  only  a  few  days  ago." 

"  I  know  it  and  am  thankful  for  it,"  answered  Monnica. 
"  It  is  a  great  step  towards  the  end,  on  which  my  heart  is 
set ;  nor  am  I  so  unfaithful  as  to  doubt  the  certainty  of 
my  son's  conversion  to  Christ,  of  which  God  was  pleased 
to  give  me  assurance,  both  in  a  vision  and  by  the  mouth 
of  one  of  His  bishops.  But  I  grow  old — more,  I  think, 
with  grief  than  with  length  of  days ;  and  every  year  I 
desire  more  earnestly  to  behold  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mise ere  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more  seen." 

"  Fear  not,"  rejoined  Damaris  ;  "  they  who  hearken  to 
the  teaching  of  the  good  Bishop  Ambrose  never  fail  to  be 
convinced ;  and  thy  son,  as  I  know,  has  been  for  some 
time  past  his  attentive  disciple." 

*^  He  is,  indeed,  a  holy  man,"  said  Monnica,    "  When  I 
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heard  that  Aurelius  had  been  chosen  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  Milan,  it  grieved  me  to  think  that  he  was  about  to  be 
removed  still  further  from  me.  But  what  I  learned  respect- 
ing the  Bishop  was  no  small  comfort  to  me,  nor  hath  the 
good  Bishop's  preaching  been  in  vain.  It  was  that,  more  than 
anything  else,  I  believe,  that  induced  my  son  to  renounce 
all  connection  with  these  Manichaeans.  Yet  again,  of  late 
Aurelius  hath  shrunk  somewhat  away  from  the  affection 
he  bore  towards  his  instructor,  and  seldom  or  never  attends 
his  ministry ;  and  he  hath  fallen  back,  I  fear,  into  his  old 
ways.  And  whensoever  I  would  speak  with  him  on  the 
subject,  which  is  not  often,  for  I  fear  wearying  him — ^he 
turns  away  from  it,  and  begins  to  discourse  of  other 
things." 

"  That  is  strange,"  said  Damaris  ;  **  I  should  not  have 
thought  that  any  one  could  be  found  who  would  not  open 
their  ears  to  a  teacher  so  wise  and  loving.  What  fault 
doth  thy  son  find  in  him  T 

"  I  know  not  with  certainty  that  he  finds  any,"  said 
Monnica,  '^  but  he  stays  away  from  him,  nevertheless.  Of 
late  he  and  his  friend  Aljrpius,  his  fellow-townsman  and 
student,  thou  knowest,  have  resorted  to  Simplician,  an 
aged  servant  of  Christ,  of  whom  I  have  heard  that  he  was 
once  the  teacher  of  the  pious  Ambrose  himself.  If  that 
be  so,  surely  I  may  hope  that  good  will  come  of  it.  God 
of  His  mercy  grant  that  it  may,  for  mine  eyes  long  sore  to 
behold  my  boy  a  believer." 

She  relapsed  again  into  sorrowful  silence,  and  her 
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friend,  perceiving  that  she  w'ould  fain  be  alone,  rose  and 
left  her. 

The  last  eleven  years  of  Augustine's  life  had  been  full  of 
change.  Not  long  after  his  perversion  to  Manichaeism,  he 
had  become  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Carthage ;  and  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year  published  his  first  book,  the  title  of 
which  was  "  The  Fitting  and  the  Beautiful,"  a  work  which 
has  entirely  perished,  and  of  which  he  himself  takes  very 
little  account.  About  the  same  time  his  faith  in  Mani- 
chaeism  began  for  the  first  time  to  be  shaken.  This  seems 
to  have  been  caused  by  an  event,  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  had  exactly  the  opposite  effect.  This 
was  the  arrival  at  Carthage  of  Faustus,  the  most  cele- 
brated Manichaean  teacher  of  the  day.  Augustine  heard 
of  his  coming  with  delight,  being  doubtless  anxious  to 
receive  his  solution  of  difficulties  which  had  risen  in  his 
own  mind  on  points  of  faith ;  but  when  he  was  at  length 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  great  master,  he  found 
him  to  be  wanting  alike  in  knowledge  and  ability.  He 
had  indeed  acquired  a  certain  eloquence,  which  was  ren- 
dered the  more  captivating  by  the  speaker's  natural  grace 
and  wit,  but  he  proved  utterly  inadequate  to  satisfy  the 
deep  longing  of  Augustine's  heart  for  spiritual  knowledge  ; 
and  the  distrust  thus  engendered  spread  so  far,  that  the 
whole  Manichaean  creed  became  to  him  first  matter  of 
doubt,  and  then  of  disbelief.  Disgusted  also  with  the 
gross  disorder  prevalent  in  the  schools  of  Carthage,  he 
removed  to  Rome,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  mother, 
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who  could  not  bear  to  part  with  him  ;  and  who  did  not 
perceive  that  his  removal  to  Rome  was  but  another  step 
in  the  direction  in  which  she  so  earnestly  desired  to  see 
him  tending.  Augustine  records  with  bitter  shame  how 
he  deceived  her  on  this  occasion.  When  he  could  not 
resist  the  urgency  of  her  entreaties  not  to  leave  her,  he 
pretended  he  had  a  friend,  whom  he  could  not  quit  until 
he  had  departed  upon  a  voyage  on  which  he  was  bent, 
but  after  that  he  would  return  to  her.  By  this  representa- 
tion he  induced  her  to  pass  the  night  in  an  oratory  which 
had  been  built  in  memory  of  the  martyr  St.  Cyprian,  near 
to  the  place  whence  the  ship  was  to  sail.  Then,  while  she 
was  passing  the  hours  of  darkness  in  sorrow  and  inter- 
cession for  him,  he  took  his  departure  secretly  for  Rome, 
leaving  her  to  weep  alone;  and  yet,  as  he  touchingly 
adds,  though  she  could  not  but  accuse  his  treachery  and 
hardness  of  heart,  she  went  back  to  her  wonted  place  to 
renew  her  intercessions  for  him. 

Augustine  had  not  been  above  a  year  at  Ronje,  when 
Symmachus,  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  the  same  whose  contest 
with  Ambrose  on  the  subject  of  the  Altar  of  Victory  en- 
grossed so  much  notice,  was  attracted  by  his  reputation 
and  talents,  and  was  enabled  to  offer  him  a  valuable  ap- 
pointment. Orders  had  arrived  from  Milan,  which  at  that 
time  had  attained  the  dignity  of  an  Imperial  city,  desiring 
that  a  fit  person  might  be  chosen  to  fill  the  post  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  there,  and  that  he  should  be  sent 
thither  at  the  public  charge.    Symmachus  immediately 
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fixed  upon  Augustine,  and  thither  accordingly  the  latter 
removed  in  the  year  384.  Ambrose,  the  far-famed  Bishop 
of  Milan,  took  notice  of  the  new  Professor,  and  the  latter, 
on  his  side,  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  eloquence  and 
learning  of  the  greatest  master  of  theology  whom  he  had 
yet  encountered. 

It  may  have  been  that  Monnica  heard  in  her  distant 
African  home,  of  the  new  teacher  to  whom  her  son  had 
attached  himself,  and  hastened  across  the  seas  to  behold 
the  accomplishment,  as  she  fondly  anticipated,  of  her 
life-long  hope.  It  may  be  that  she  was  simply  weary  of  her 
long  separation  from  him.  But,  any  way,  at  no  great  time 
after  his  establishment  at  Milan,  she  followed  and  took 
up  her  abode  in  that  city.  But  though  she  discovered,  to 
her  infinite  satisfaction,  that  he  had  extricated  himself 
from  the  snares  of  the  Manichaeans,  he  was  not  only  still 
unbaptized,  but  would  not  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
baptism. 

In  the  hope  of  reclaiming  him  to  a  better  life,  for  he 
was  still  leading  one  for  which  he  could  offer  no  defence, 
she  suggested  marriage  to  him ;  and  a  maiden  having 
been  found  who  pleased  his  fancy,  but  who  at  present 
was  two  years  under  the  fitting  age,  the  match  was 
agreed  upon,  and  in  the  interim  Augustine  amended  his 
life. 

But  his  good  resolutions  in  this  respect  were  unhappily 
short-lived.  He  again  relapsed  into  sin,  to  his  mother's 
infinite  distress,  who  now,  indeed,  began  to  despair  of 
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ever  beholding  the  realization  of  the  longing  desire  of  her 
heart 

But  it  was  nevertheless  near  its  fulfilment.  Augustine 
was  burning  within  him  to  take  Christ,  once  and  for  all, 
as  his  Master.  Something  still  held  him  back  ;  but  he 
reproached  himself  deeply  for  his  feebleness  of  purpose 
and  coldness  of  hearts  He  continued  to  weep  and  pray, 
and  strive  inwardly  with  his  stubborn  heart,  until  one 
memorable  day  put  an  end  to  the  protracted  struggle. 
He  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  company  of  even  his 
friend  Alypius,  and  thrown  himself,  in  a  passion  of  tears, 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  fig-tree ;  when  he  heard  suddenly 
from  a  neighbouring  house,  the  voice  of  a  boy  or  girl, 
repeating,  again  and  again,  "  take  up  and  read,  take  up 
and  read."  The  words  were  strange  on  the  lips  of  a  child, 
and  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  that  Heaven  was  speaking  to 
him  by  its  voice.  It  was  in  very  truth  the  same  Voice, 
which  said  to  the  dead  youth  at  at  the  gates  of  Nairn, 
*•  Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee  arise;"  and  the  result 
which  followed  was  a  miracle  of  mercy,  as  great  as  that 
recorded  by  St  Luke.  He  took  up  the  volume,  which  he 
had  before  been  reading,  and  opened  it  hap-hazard.  The 
passage  on  which  his  eyes  lighted,  was  the  thirteenth  verse 
of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St  Paul's  Episde  to  the  Romans, 
^  Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day,  not  in  rioting  and 
drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in 
strife  and  envying :  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lust 
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thereof."  He  read  no  further,  nor  needed  he  to  read  ;  for 
as  he  perused  the  sentence,  a  sudden  serenity  infused 
itself  into  his  troubled  heart,  and  the  darkness  of  doubt 
passed  wholly  away.  He  returned  to  Alypius  with  the 
joyful  tidings,  that  he  had  at  last  found  peace  in  believing ; 
and  heard  from  him  the  same  glad  assurance,  that  his 
doubts  also  were  at  rest. 

Monnica  was  still  sitting  in  the  sad  reverie,  which  had 
fallen  upon  her  before  Damaris  left  her,  when  she  was 
roused  by  the  entrance  of  her  son,  accompanied  by  his 
friend.  She  looked  wearily  up  as  she  heard  the  door 
unclose,  but  the  expression  of  Augustine's  features,  so 
strangely  altered  from  their  ordinary  aspect,  instantly 
struck  her  attention.  She  started  up  and  gazed  earnestly 
into  his  face,  a  new  and  joyful  hope  irradiating  her  heart. 
He  understood  and  answered  the  question,  which  her  look 
expressed.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "my  mother,  thy  prayer  is 
fulfilled  at  last.    Henceforth  we  are  one  in  Christ." 

In  the  solemn  and  beautiful  history,  which  the  Gospel 
for  to-day  contains,  there  is  nothing  more  touching  than 
the  silence  of  the  widow,  to  whom  was  given  back  from 
the  dead,  through  the  boundless  mercy  of  the  Saviour,  the 
only  son  of  her  old  age.  The  Evangelist  does  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  feelings,  which  no  human  language  could 
adequately  express,  even  where  inspiration  guided  the 
pen.  Who  then  could  hope  to  depict  the  deep  happiness 
of  this  other  widow,  who  now  looked  upon  the  face  of  her 
son,  rescued  from  a  worse  death  than  that  of  the  body— 
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who  had  received  him  back  from  the  grave,  not  for  the 
term  of  this  mortal  life  only,  but  for  all  eternity  ? 

Augustine  resigned  his  professorship,  and  retired,  with 
his  mother  and  Alypius,  to  the  country  house  of  his  friend 
Verecundus,  to  prepare  for  Baptism.  This  took  place  in 
the  April  of  the  year  387.  Alypius,  and  his  own  son 
Adeodatus,  were  baptised  along  with  him.  Shortly  after- 
wards they  returned  together  to  Carthage ;  but  on  the 
way  Monnica  was  seized  with  sudden  illness,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  died. 

Augustine  felt  her  loss  deepb';  but  he  tells  us  that 
"he  did  not  think  it  fit  to  solemnize  her  funeral  with 
tearful  laments  and  groanings,  for  they  who  do  so  thereby 
for  the  most  part  express  grief  for  the  departed,  as  though 
they  were  unhappy  or  altogether  dead  But  she  could  not 
be  wholly  dead,  who  was  alive  for  evermore  ;  and  for  her 
death,  it  was  full  of  joy  that  cannot  be  told." 


No.  L. 
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THE  PROTECTOR'S  PALACE. 
Jer.  xxii.  13,  30. 

HROUGHOUT  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts  the  most  favourite  mode  of  communi- 
cation between  the  City  of  London  and  the 
Palace  of  Westminster  was  by  the  River  Thames.  The 
narrow,  crooked,  and  over-crowded  lanes,  as  we  should 
now  call  them,  of  which  the  London  of  that  day  consisted, 
were  difficult  of  passage  for  any  but  pedestrians,  and  even 
for  them  beset  with  many  inconveniences — a  remarkable 
contrast,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  the  wide  thoroughfares 
which,  in  many  instances,  now  occupy  the  same  sites.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Thames  of  that  age  presented  an 
appearance,  with  which  the  river  of  the  nineteenth  century 
cannot  compare.  The  fresh  air  from  the  open  meadows 
on  the  southern  side,  the  sparkling  water,  broken  only  by 
one  bridge,  and  that  of  the  most  picturesque  appearance, 
the  gardens  sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge  from  the 
palaces  of  the  great  Lords  and  Bishops,  occupying  the 
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whole  space  from  Alsatia,  as  it  was  then  called,  to  West- 
minster— these  were  charms  which  the  modem  Londoner 
sighs  for  in  vain,  as  his  boat  ploughs  the  turbid  and  muddy 
waters  between  long  rows  of  houses,  dingy  with  smoke, 
and  unpicturesque  in  outline. 

One  morning,  in  the  year  of  grace  1549,  a  stout  barge, 
rowed  by  four  watermen,  was  on  its  way  to  Lambeth 
Palace,  conveying  Sir  John  Hutiphinson,  Rector  of  St. 
Mary  within  the  walls,  his  two  Churchwardens,  Master 
Alwynne,  woolstapler,  and  Master  Miles  Rendell,  jeweller, 
together  with  Sir  John's  nephew  from  Somersetshire,  who 
were  to  have  that  morning  an  interview  with  Archbishop 
Cranmer  on  some  matter  touching  the  bounds  of  their 
parish.  They  were  all  old  and  intimate  acquaintances, 
and  cut  off,  as  they  were  by  some  boards  from  the  hearing 
of  the  watermen,  did  not  hesitate  to  converse  more  freely 
on  the  topics  of  the  day,  than  would  in  ordinary  society 
have  been  altogether  safe. 

"  My  Lord  Protector's  palace  grows  apace,"  remarked 
Alwynne,  as  the  boat  came  abreast  of  the  Temple  Gar- 
dens, and  the  stately  Tudor  mansion,  upon  which  crowds 
of  busy  workmen  were  employed,  became  visible  through 
the  trees.  "  It  is  scarce  a  fortnight  since  I  passed  this 
way,  and  it  hath  so  grown  in  the  interval  that  I  can  scarce 
recognise  it  It  will  be  a  great  ornament  both  to  the 
river  and  to  the  City  when  it  shall  be  completed.*' 

"  I  should  approve  it  more  highly  had  it  been  the  work 
of  one  of  our  English  architects/'  answered  Sir  John,  to 
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whom  Alwynne's  remarks  seemed  more  immediately  ad- 
dressed, "I  like  not  these  foreigners,  whom  my  Lord 
Protector  seems  to  fancy.    What  say  you,  Master  Miles  ?" 

"The  architecture  is  well  enough.  Sir  John/*  an- 
swered the  citizen ;  "  and  if  foreigners  think  they  can 
improve  our  manner  of  building,  I  see  not  why  they  should 
not  at  least  make  the  attempt.  It  is  not  that  whereto  I 
take  exception,  but  to  the  means  to  which  the  Duke  hath 
resorted,  first  of  all  to  obtain  the  land  on  which  the 
palace  is  situated,  and  secondly  the  money  wherewith  it 
is  to  be  paid  for." 

"As  for  that,"  returned  Alwynne,  "the  means,  if  I  be 
rightly  informed,  are  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  from 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  monasteries  and  abbacies 
throughout  the  land  ;  which  the  late  King,  and  the  present 
one,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  thought  good  to  confiscate 
for  the  evil  lives  of  those  who  dwelt  in  them.  Thou  wilt 
not  blame  King  Harry,  nor  King  Edward  either — no,  nor 
yet  any  of  his  advisers,  for  what  they  did  in  that  matter, 
I  trow." 

"  I  blame  them  not  for  suppressing  them,"  said  Rendell. 
"Doubtless  a  large  part  of  them  were  but  nests  of 
idleness,  and  not  a  few  of  gross  scandal  and  wickedness. 
Nor  could  all  the  land  have  been  permitted  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  Churchmen,  as  would  in  time  have  been  the 
case  had  there  been  no  interference  with  them.  But  the 
revenues  of  which  the  monks  were  thus  deprived  should 
have  been  given,  methinks,  to  good  and  holy  purposes — 
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for  the  comforting  of  the  sick,  the  support  of  the  needy, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  not  to  build  up  splendid 
palaces  for  noblemen  to  dwell  in,  or  furnish  the  means  of 
junketing  and  revelry." 

"  You  speak  well,  master  jeweller,"  said  the  clergyman's 
nephew.  "  If  the  Lord  Protector  could  hear  what  the 
people  say  of  him  in  the  part  of  the  world,  whence  1 
arrived  only  a  few  days  since,  his  self-complacency  r/ould 
be  somewhat  abated.  Ye  have  heard,  doubtless,  of  the 
great  and  splendid  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  which  hath  sub- 
sisted, men  say,  since  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian 
Faith  in  this  country,  when  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  came 
hitherward  across  the  seas.  What  disorders  there  may 
have  been  among  the  monks  I  know  not.  Some  say  one 
thing,  and  some  another ;  but  all  are  agreed  that  the 
Abbey  was  a  splendid  and  venerable  pile,  an  ornament  to 
our  neighbourhood  and  diocese.  Yet  hath  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, to  whom  the  King  had  granted  it,  or  as  good  as 
granted  it,  first  of  all  wrecked  and  dilapidated  it  after  a 
fashion  which  it  is  grievous  to  behold,  and  then  converted 
it  into  a  factory,  where  a  number  of  foreign  weavers  have 
set  up  their  trade.  The  gossips  say  that  there  is  an 
ancient  curse  upon  any  one  who  should  alienate  or 
plunder  the  Abbey  property.  Methinks  were  I  in  my 
Lord  Protectors  place  I  should  scarce  sleep  so  easily 
at  night,  or  carry  myself  so  stoutly  by  day  as  he  is  said 
to  do." 

*•  Hush,  my  nephew,"  said  the  parson.    *'  What  you  say 
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I  believe  is  truth,  but  truth  may  be  spoken  too  loud  some- 
times in  days  like  these." 

"  Fear  not,  Sir  John,"  said  Rendell,  "  your  nephew  is 
safe  with  us ;  and  besides,  he  says  no  more  than  is  current 
on  the  lips  of  all  men.  It  is  not  Glastonbury  only  that  the 
Duke  has  so  used ;  but,  if  popular  report  be  true,  Reading, 
Wimbome,  Amesbury,  Shene,  Sion,  and  a  dozen  others. 
The  most  of  these  have  already  gone,  or  are  going  to  ruin, 
and  their  revenues  are  helping  to  pay  for  yon  splendid 
pile  of  building,  which  my  neighbour  here  esteems  so 
great  an  ornament  to  the  City.  But  I  do  not  account 
that  the  worst,"  he  added  a  moment  afterwards.  "  The 
revenues  which  the  King  had  given  him  he  might  consider 
his  own,  and  there  be  many  who  think  the  same  :  but  who 
hath  given  him  the  land  on  which  yonder  palace  is  being 
built,  or  the  stones  and  timber  that  go  to  the  building  ? 
Two  churches,  three  bishops'  palaces,  those  of  Worcester, 
Lichfield,  and  Llandaff,  a  chapel  and  a  cloister  did  he 
pull  down  without  the  leave  of  the  law  or  the  owners 
either.  Nay,  the  very  bones  of  the  dead  were  removed 
from  the  burying-ground  in  which  they  had  been  interred, 
and  carted  away  to  be  thrown  upon  a  dunghill  for  all  he 
cared." 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  Alwynne  ;  "  methinks  you  over- 
state the  matter.  I  have  been  told  that  some,  at  least,  of 
the  Bishops  and  others  voluntarily  resigned  their  houses 
to  him." 

"Aye,  truly,  neighbour,  there  was,  I  believe,  some  such 
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form  gone  through.  The  good  Bishops  resigned  their 
palaces  doubtless  willingly  enough,  but  only  that  they 
might  thereby  escape  worse  loss.  He  would  have  pulled 
down  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  also,  to  use  the  stones 
for  the  completion  of  his  building,  but  that  the  parishioners 
rose  in  a  body,  and  drove  off  his  pursuivant  and  the 
knaves  under  him  with  some  heavy  blows  to  requite  their 
sacrilege.  As  for  the  owners  of  the  private  houses  that 
have  been  cleared  away,  he  hath  never  made  any  one  of 
them  the  smallest  compensation,  nor,  I  am  well  assured, 
has  he  any  thought  of  doing  so." 

"  Are  you  well  advised  of  this  ?"  asked  the  clergyman. 
"  Rumours  have  reached  me  that  the  Lord  Protector  hath 
been  tempted  by  his  great  advancement  and  favour  with 
the  King,  to  masterful  acts  for  his  own  profit  and  aggran- 
disement, yet  I  can  scarce  credit  what  thou  now  sayest. 
Why,  this  reminds  us  of  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Jeremy, 
*  Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  unrighteousness, 
and  his  chambers  by  wrong ;  that  useth  his  neighbour's 
service  without  wages,  and  giveth  him  not  for  his  work,*  or 
rather,  *  Who  shall  oppress  his  neighbour,  and  not  give 
him  that  which  is  due  to  him,'  as  the  Vulgate  hath  it. 
My  Lord  Protector  is  a  man  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
can  scarce  be  ignorant  of  the  sentence  pronounced  on 
those  who  so  offend — untimely  death,  a  dishonoured 
grave,  the  total  failure  of  his  posterity." 

"  We  are  approaching  Lambeth,"  said  Alwynne,  anxious 
to  break  off  remarks,  to  which  he  was  aware  he  could 
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make  no  sufficient  reply,  but  which  were  distasteful  to 
him.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  boat  reached  Lam- 
beth stairs,  and  the  party  disembarked. 

The  present  period  was  a  critical  one  for  the  Church  of 
England.  The  work  of  the  Reformation,  commenced  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  been  carried  on  during  the 
last  two  years  more  vigorously  than  ever.  The  young 
King  was  not  yet  twelve  years  old,  and  was  greatly  under 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  his  uncle.  Intelli- 
gent and  right-minded  beyond  his  years  as  he  was,  it  was 
not  possible  that  he  could  exercise  any  effectual  check 
on  the  acts  of  his  Council,  though  it  is  probable  that  had 
he  lived  ten  years  more,  the  issue  of  the  Reformation 
would  have  been  in  many  important  particulars  very 
different  from  what  it  was.  We  must  be  careful  not  to 
confound  the  alterations  made  in  the  Church's  Articles  of 
Faith  and  Ritual  observances,  with  the  measures  intro- 
duced for  dealing  with  its  temporalities.  As  regards  the 
first  of  these — if  mistakes  were  here  and  there  made,  which 
after  times  could  wish  to  have  been  avoided,  the  work,  on 
the  whole,  was  temperately  and  reverently  done,  and  the 
result  such  as  every  true  Churchman  has  reason  to  be 
thankful  for.  It  was  wholly  different  in  the  other  instance. 
The  rapacious  courtiers  of  Henry's  later  times,  finding 
that  the  check  which  had  hitherto  been  imposed  upon 
them  was  now  removed,  abused  their  opportunity  to  an 
extent  which  seems  to  the  present  generation  almost  in- 
credible.   Somerset,  a  man  naturally  of  a  frank  and  gene- 
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rous  disposition,  nevertheless  so  yielded  to  the  temptations 
which  his  exalted  station  threw  in  his  way,  as  to  be  guilty- 
of  the  most  shameless  and  sacrilegious  spoilage.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  set  the  example  of  perverting  to  his 
own  private  advantage  lands  and  revenues  given  by  their 
first  owners  for  holy  purposes.  Even  before  the  death  of 
Henry,  he  had  secured  to  himself  the  spoils  of  a  deanery, 
four  prebendal  stalls,  the  treasurership  of  a  cathedral,  and 
a  fine  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year 
levied  upon  a  Bishopric. 

Subsequently  the  incomes  belonging  to  the  mitred 
Abbacies  of  Reading  and  Glastonbury,  worth  between 
them  nearly  ;^6ooo  a  year,  as  well  as  that  of  twelve  other 
Abbeys  not  mitred,  the  amount  of  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  but  which  could  hardly  have  been  less 
than  ;^2o,ooo  more,  formed  a  part  only  of  his  spoliations. 
Spellman  gives  a  long  list  of  other  courtiers,  in  like 
manner  endowed,  for  their  own  private  use,  with  lands 
which  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  support  of  religion ;  and 
with  churches  and  other  sacred  buildings,  which  they 
destroyed,  selling  the  materials  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Nothing  holy  escaped  their  sacrilegious  violence.  They 
stripped  the  lead  from  the  roofs  of  churches ;  they  sold 
the  bells  to  be  cast  into  cannon,  pretending  that  one  bell 
was  sufficient  for  the  use  of  each  church ;  they  tore  the 
monumental  brasses  from  the  tombs,  and  the  bosses  and 
clasps  from  Bibles  and  Missals;  they  hung  their  chambers 
with  Altar-cloths  in  lieu  of  tapestry ;  they  covered  their 
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beds  with  copes  in  place  of  quilts  ;  the  silver  chalice  took 
its  place  with  the  plate  on  the  sideboard  ;  the  very  coffins 
of  the  dead  were  turned  into  horse-troughs.  How  any 
body  of  men,  not  absolutely  ignorant,  like  the  heathen 
Northmen  of  the  earlier  centuries,  of  the  use  and  meaning 
of  the  sacred  things  they  thus  profaned,  nor,  like  the 
Puritans,  possessed  by  an  honest,  though  mistaken  con- 
viction, that  what  they  destroyed  or  sequestered  to  other 
purposes,  were  injurious  to  vital  religion — ^how  any  men, 
fully  aware,  as  were  Somerset  and  his  colleagues,  that 
they  were  deliberately  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  God's  church,  could  have  persisted  in  such  a  course 
without  dread  of  the  consequences,  would  be  a  novel 
chapter  m  the  history  of  mankind,  if  King  Jehoiakim  and 
his  counsellors  had  not  displayed  the  same  hardy  defiance 
of  Almighty  power  and  justice. 

It  is  instructive,  though  painful,  to  read  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  these  men  and  their  posterities,  how,  in 
almost  every  instance,  their  sin  found  them  out.  On 
Somerset,  in  particular,  retribution  came  swiftly  and 
heavily.  Among  the  members  of  the  council,  was  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  Dudley,  Henry  VH.'s  unprin- 
cipled minister.  Henry  VIII.  created  him  Lord  Lisle, 
and  used  his  services  in  many  affairs  of  importance.  He 
was  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  man,  and  conceived 
the  notion  of  contriving  the  overthrow  of  the  Seymours, 
and  governing  England  in  their  place.  He  set  himself  to 
form  a  party  against  Somerset,  and  found  little  difficulty 
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in  effecting  his  purpose.  The  Protector  was  unpopular 
with  his  fellow  Councillors.  He  had  presumed  on  the 
elevated  position,  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  to  treat 
them  with  arrogance  and  neglect.  He  seldom  conde- 
scended to  seek  their  counsel ;  and  when  they  tendered  it, 
set  it  aside  as  of  no  value,  if  he  himself  thought  otherwise. 
He  had  been  unfortunate  in  his  foreign  policy  :  the  dis- 
orders at  home  were  attributed  to  his  mismanagement : 
the  attainder  and  irregular  condemnation  of  his  brother 
were  very  generally  condemned ;  but  above  all,  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  private  fortune  by  acts  of  lawless 
violence,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  people  generally. 
The  destruction  of  private  property  in  the  Strand  by  his 
arbitrary  act,  in  order  that  he  might  build  a  magnificent 
palace  on  the  sites  of  other  men's  houses,  was  a  step,  it 
was  urged,  upon  which  no  English  Sovereign  for  genera- 
tions past  would  have  ventured.  It  was  also  said  that  in 
some  public  deeds,  drawn  up  by  his  order,  he  was  styled 
"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Duke  of  Somerset,'*  a 
formula  hitherto  employed  in  the  instance  of  kings  only. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  organize  a  cabal  against  a  man  so 
widely  dishked  as  this  ;  and  accordingly  Somerset  soon 
found  himself  involved  in  the  gravest  difficulties.  The 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  four  other  members  of  the  Council, 
took  upon  themselves  to  write  to  the  principal  nobility,  as 
well  as  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  the  mayor  and  the 
corporation  of  LonHon,  accusing  the  Protector  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  national  disorders  and  calamities,  and  enjoimng 
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them  not  to  obey  his  orders,  unless  endorsed  by  their  own. 
From  every  quarter  answers  were  received  encouraging 
them  to  persevere  in  the  course  on  which  they  had  entered. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  malcontents  were 
joined  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  most  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Council ;  and  a  representation  was  made 
to  the  young  King,  justifying  the  steps  they  had  taken,  and 
entreating  that  the  Protector  might  be  compelled  to  lay 
aside  the  all  but  absolute  authority  which  he  had  usurped. 

As  soon  as  the  Duke  heard  of  the  measures  concerted 
by  his  enemies,  he  took  all  the  steps  he  could  think  of  for 
his  own  security.  He  repaired  to  Hampton  Court  where 
the  king  was  then  residing,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  in 
his  company  to  Windsor.  There  he  armed  all  the  ad- 
herents he  could  muster,  and  prepared  to  stand  on  his 
defence.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  no  one  of  any  eminence  joined  him ;  the 
people  could  not  be  induced  to  rise  in  his  favour,  the  city 
of  London  and  most  influential  men  throughout  the 
country,  swelled  the  ranks  of  his  opponents.  He  was 
soon  reduced  to  the  condition  of  being  obliged  to  make 
his  submission  to  the  Council,  and  sue  for  mercy.  But 
though  this  was  nominally  extended  to  him,  Warwick 
took  care  that  the  rod  of  his  power  should  be  effectually 
broken.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  articles  of 
indictment  were  drawn  up  against  him,  upon  which,  as  he 
was  informed,  he  was  to  be  tried  before  the  Council. 

But  this  was  prevented  by  the  plea  of  guilty,  which 
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Somerset  put  in.  On  his  knees,  he  confessed  the  truth  of 
the  whole  of  the  charges,  twenty-nine  in  number,  which 
had  been  alleged  against  him,  and  earnestly  entreated 
mercy.  He  further  subscribed  his  hand  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  guilt ;  and  the  paper  was  laid  before  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  thereupon  proceeded  to  pass 
his  sentence.  He  was  deprived  by  it  of  all  his  offices,  his 
goods  and  chattels ;  and  a  fine  amounting  to  ;^2000  a  year 
was  levied  upon  his  lands.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  the  favour  of  the  King  that  saved  his 
life  on  this  occasion,  neither  Warwick  nor  Southampton 
having  any  inclination  to  spare  him.  However,  a  few 
days  after  the  vote  of  Parliament  on  the  subject,  he 
received  a  pardon,  and  was  set  at  liberty.  Further,  on 
presentation  of  a  humble  petition  entreating  for  some 
relaxation  of  the  severity  of  his  sentence,  the  bond  of 
;^  10,000  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  give,  as  a 
security  for  his  good  behaviour,  was  cancelled,  his 
personal  property  was  restored,  he  was  again  received  at 
court,  replaced  in  the  Council,  and  made  a  lord  of  the 
bedchamber. 

Even  the  friendship  with  Lord  War^vick  seemed  to  be 
renewed.  The  EarFs  eldest  son  married  the  Duke's 
daughter,  thus  cementing  as  it  were,  the  interests  of  the 
two  families  in  one.  These  circumstances  considered,  as 
well  as  the  severe  lesson  Somerset  had  received,  it  might 
well  be  expected,  that  the  remainder  of  his  days  would 
pass  in  the  inferior  station  for  which,  it  is  plainly  evident, 
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nature  had  designed  him.  But  the  two  men  had  injured 
each  other  too  deeply,  and  were  each  of  them  too  ambitious, 
to  allow  of  the  possibility  of  genuine  reconciliation. 

In  the  year  155 1,  Somerset  began  to  intrigue  secretly 
with  the  King,  using  the  power  which,  as  his  uncle,  he 
naturally  had  with  him.  He  kept  a  strong  body  of  armed 
men  in  his  house,  and  sometimes  consulted  with  his  friends 
as  to  the  possibility  of  what  has  been  called  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  coup  d'dtat.  It  is  said  also,  that  he 
secretly  plotted  the  assassination  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
But  the  latter  was  at  once  the  abler,  and  the  more  un- 
scrupulous, tactician.  He  prevailed  upon  Edward  to 
advance  him  to  a  dukedom,  giving  him  the  title  of  North- 
umberland, and  to  bestow  peerages  and  other  honours  on 
several  of  his  partisans  :  he  took  steps  to  defeat  his  rival's 
manoeuvres  in  the  counties ;  and  lastly,  when  all  his 
measures  were  concerted,  brought  before  the  King  a  series 
of  accusations  against  Somerset.  Edward  was  assured 
that  the  latter  had  contrived  a  plot  for  the  murder  of  North- 
umberland, Northampton,  and  Pembroke ;  for  the  seizure  of 
the  Tower  and  the  possession  of  the  King's  own  person  ; 
after  which  he  intended  to  carry  on  the  government  accord- 
ing to  his  own  pleasure,  but  under  the  semblance  of  the 
royal  name. 

Upon  these  charges,  Somerset  was  arrested,  with  several 
of  his  servants  ;  and  brought  to  trial  in  December  1551, 
before  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  High  Steward,  and 
twenty-seven  other  peers.     Among  these^  it  should  be 
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mentioned  as  a  remarkable  fact,  were  the  three  noblemen, 
with  whose  intended  assassination  Somerset  was  charged — 
a  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  justice, 
that  men  should  sit,  as  judges,  in  their  own  quarrel.  The 
proceedings  also  were  irregular,  according  to  our  notions 
in  the  present  day.  The  witnesses  were  not  produced  in 
court,  nor  even  confronted  with  the  prisoner ;  their  depo- 
sitions being  taken  in  private,  and  merely  read  to  the  jury. 
But  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  evidences  of  High 
Treason  were  insufficient,  and  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  was 
returned,  so  far  as  that  charge  was  concerned.  But  as  re- 
gards the  second  count,  the  intended  assassination  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  and  others— sufficient  proof  was 
brought  in  its  support,  and  the  peers  found  him  guilty  of 
the  felony.  Somerset  himself  indeed  confessed  that  he 
had  entertained  the  idea  of  removing  his  adversaries  by 
murder,  but  declared  that  he  had  never  gone  so  far  as  to 
form  any  definite  plan  for  carrying  out  his  purpose. 

The  penalty  for  plotting  against  the  life  of  a  Privy 
Councillor  was  death,  and  Northumberland  took  care  that 
it  should  be  put  in  execution.  Knowing  the  young  King's 
attachment  to  his  uncle,  he  permitted  none  of  Somerset's 
friends  to  have  access  to  the  royal  presence ;  and 
diverted  Edward's  thoughts  as  much  as  possible,  by  a 
continued  series  of  engagements,  either  of  business  or 
pleasure.  Six  weeks  were  allowed  the  fallen  minister  to 
prepare  for  death;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  he  was 
conveyed  to  Tower  Hill,  accompanied  by  a  vast  crowd, 
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who  blessed  and  lamented  him.  Somerset  had  always 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  popular  with  the  commons, 
by  opposing  the  enclosure  of  public  lands,  and  by  his 
protection  of  the  poor.  The  people  had  throughout  been 
persuaded  that  the  King  would  never  allow  him  to  be  put 
to  death ;  and  this  fancy  on  their  part  led  to  a  most 
unfortunate  aggravation  of  the  prisoner's  sufferings.  Just 
as  the  latter  was  delivering  his  last  address  to  the  multi- 
tude, one  of  the  members  of  the  royal  Council  was  seen 
approaching  on  horseback.  Some  one  foolishly  cried  out 
"a  pardon,  a  pardon."  The  cry  was  taken  up  by  the 
crowd,  and  carried  along  from  mouth  to  mouth,  until  it 
reached  the  scaffold.  The  Duke  for  the  moment  believed 
the  report ;  but  it  was  soon  contradicted  by  the  officials, 
and  he  was  obliged,  a  second  time,  to  resign  himself  to  his 
fate.  He  did  so,  however,  with  fortitude,  covered  his  face 
with  his  handkerchief,  and  laid  his  head  on  the  block ; 
when  it  was  severed  from  the  neck  by  a  single  blow. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  man,  who  had  filled  so  lofty  a 
place,  and  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  stirring 
incidents  of  those  times.  The  bloody  and  violent  fate 
denounced  by  the  prophet,  in  the  lesson  to-day,  on  the 
spoiler  and  oppressor,  overtook  him  more  speedily  than  in 
the  instance  of  almost  any  other  character  in  history. 
Nor  was  it  only  on  himself  that  the  judgment  fell.  His 
posterity  continued  to  be  visited  with  unvarying  misfortune. 
His  son  died  prematurely ;  his  grandson,  in  prison ;  the 
two  next  in  succession  had  no  issue ;  the  fifth  was  assas- 
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sinated  and  left  no  children :  while,  in  the  seventh  genera- 
tion, the  line  wholly  failed,  and  the  title  reverted  to  a 
collateral  branch.  Surely  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  if  of 
any  man,  it  might  be  said,  "  write  this  man  childless,  a 
man  that  shall  not  prosper  in  his  days ;  for  no  man  of  his 
seed  shall  prosper." 

It  is  alike  rash  and  uncharitable  to  assume  that  the 
calamities,  which  may  overtake  individuals  or  families,  are 
the  judgment  of  Heaven,  for  sins  committed  :  nor  is  there 
any  thing  against  which  Scripture  more  emphatically 
cautions  us.  But  it  would  be  equally  culpable  to  be  blind 
to  the  warnings,  which  are  given  plainly  and  palpably  for 
our  instruction.  When  Almighty  God  threatens  a  special 
punishment  for  a  special  sin,  and  that  sin  having  been 
committed,  that  result  follows — to  deny  the  connection 
between  the  two,  is  not  charity,  but  the  most  unfaithful 
weakness. 


No.  LI. 

THE  STRANGER  FROM  THE  EAST. 

Ezckiel  ii.  5. 

BOUT  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuiy  of 


Christianity,  the  approaching  fall  of  the  West- 
em  Empire  began  to  show  itself  by  signs 
which  could  not  be  mistaken.  By  the  will  of  Theodosius, 
his  dominions  had  been  divided  between  his  two  sons, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  great  Emperor  plainly  saw 
that  ihe  only  hope  of  preserving  the  western  portion  of 
the  empire  lay  in  entirely  severing  it  from  the  east.  If 
Honorius  had  been  his  father's  equal,  the  designs  of  the 
latter  might  have  been  fulfilled.  Honorius's  inheritance 
consisted  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  on  the  west ;  lUyria 
on  the  north  ;  the  African  provinces  on  the  south  ;  while 
Italy  itself  formed  the  eastern  portion,  with  Rome  for  the 
Metropolis.  If  the  Romanized  citizens  of  Hispania  and 
Britannia,  of  Carthage  and  Utica,  of  Massilia,  Treviri,  and 
the  Illyrian  cities,  could  have  been  made  to  feel  their 
common  danger  from  the  invading  hordes  of  northern 
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barbarians,  and  had  united  for  the  purpose  of  a  common 
defence,  they  would  in  all  likelihood  have  proved  victorious 
in  the  struggle  which  ensued.  But  Honorius  was  a  man 
wholly  unfitted  for  the  times.  He  shrank  not  only  from 
war,  but  from  all  active  government.  He  wanted  to  live  in 
peace  and  quiet,'at  a  time  when  stern  resolution  and  un- 
sleeping energy  were  urgently  required.  He  was  like  the 
captain  who  retires  to  his  cabin  while  the  tempest  is 
threatening  the  destruction  of  his  vessel,  hoping  that  the 
danger  will  pass  without  the  need  of  exertion  on  his  part. 
It  was  well  for  Rome  that  he  was  served  by  a  genera 
whose  genius  was  equal  to  the  crisis.  Stilicho's  ability  at 
the  battle  of  PoUentia,  fought  A.D.  403,  staved  off  for  the 
time  the  threatened  danger,  and  gave  Rome  some  five 
years  more  of  immunity  from  attack.  The  news  of  this 
victory  excited  feelings  of  mingled  relief  and  exultation 
among  the  citizens,  such  as  had  not  been  experienced  in 
the  memory  of  any  living.  Honorius  and  Stilicho  en- 
tered the  capital  in  triumphal  state,  the  latter  sitting  in  the 
same  chariot  with  his  Imperial  master,  and  dividing  with 
him  the  applause  of  the  people.  The  citizens,  greatly 
delighted  with  the  presence  of  their  Emperor,  which  of 
late  had  rarely  been  vouchsafed  them,  received  him  with 
such  demonstrations  of  loyal  attachment,  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  make  a  stay  of  several  months  in  the  city;  during 
which  time  he  endeavoured  to  please  all  classes  of  his 
subjects  by  bestowing  upon  them  the  favours  they  most 
desired.    In  particular  he  gratified  the  great  mass  of  the 
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common  people  by  exhibiting  the  games,  to  which  they 
were  passionately  attached,  in  the  great  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre. It  was  announced  that  the  festivities  would 
commence  with  a  Grecian  chariot  race,  for  which  the  vast 
arena  of  the  Colisaeum  aflforded  a  sufficient  space ;  then 
combats  with  wild  beasts  were  to  succeed ;  after  that  a 
species  of  military  tournament  resembling  the  Lusus 
Trojanus  of  Virgil ;  and  lastly,  the  combats  between 
gladiators,  without  which  no  exhibitions  in  the  Circus 
were  accounted  complete. 

It  moves  our  surprise  to  read  this  last  announcement. 
Gladiatorial  shows  were  doubtless  of  great  antiquity. 
They  seem  to  have  originated  in  the  practice  of  killing 
slaves  and  captives  at  the  burials  of  great  v/arriors.  The 
first  mention  of  them  is  at  the  funeral  of  Brutus,  B.C.  264, 
in  the  Forum  Boarium,  when  they  were  exhibited  by  his 
two  sons  Marcus  and  Decimus.  In  the  latter  days  of  the 
Republic  they  often  formed  part  of  private  entertainments, 
but  under  the  Empire  the  passion  for  them  became  so 
absorbing,  that  they  were  continually  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  exciting  enthusiasm  or  regaining  popularity. 
Trajan  is  said  to  have  exhibited  more  than  ten  thousand 
gladiators  when  he  celebrated  his  triumph  over  the  Da- 
cians ;  and  even  this  was  exceeded  by  the  lavish  prodigality 
of  subsequent  Emperors. 

It  is  painful,  yet  instructive,  to  read  how  the  appetite 
for  blood  grew  upon  the  people.  During  the  last  ages  of 
heathenism  it  had  reached  such  a  height,  that  the  number 
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of  lives  sacrificed  in  the  arena  must  have  been  nearly 
equal  to  the  waste  of  war.    In  almost  every  gi'eat  city  it 
was  the  habit  of  the  people  to  assemble  to  see  malefactors 
(especially  such  as  had  refused  to  join  in  the  heathen  wor- 
ship) flung  to  wild  animals  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  or  groups 
of  trained  champions,  who  fought  against  one  another, 
until  one  at  least  of  each  pair  was  slain.     If  this  result  by 
any  chance  did  not  ensue,  and  one  of  the  combatants  was 
compelled  by  a  severe  wound  to  desist  from  the  contest, 
the  pleasure  of  the  spectators  was  demanded  as  to  whether 
the  wounded  man  should  be  permitted  to  retire  from  the 
arena  with  his  life.     It  rarely  happened  that  mercy  was 
shown,  when  the  thirst  for  blood  had  once  been  awakened. 
Men  of  refinement  and  cultivation  united  their  voices  to 
those  of  the  rude  and  vulgar,  in  demanding  the  penalty  of 
death  for  the  unfortunate  or  unskilful  champion ;  nay,  even 
the  most  delicate  women  so  lost  the  tenderness  of  their 
sex,  as  to  be  among  the  foremost  in  demanding  his  blood. 
The  genius  of  Christianity  could  not  of  course  endure 
this  barbarity.    The  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  loud  and 
stern  in  their  denunciation  of  its  horrors.     One  of  Con- 
stantine's  most  important  edicts  after  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  was  to  forbid  the  gladiatorial  fights,  and  his 
successors  for  the  most  part  followed  his  example.    But  it 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  uproot  old  customs  to  which  a  people 
has  once  become  warmly  attached,  even  when  these  cus- 
toms are  confessedly  indefensible.     No  real  disciple  of 
Christ  would  of  course  endure  to  be  present  at  these  scenes 
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of  blood ;  but  in  no  age  of  the  world  have  the  real  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  formed  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 
The  shows  of  gladiators  were  tolerated  as  a  state  neces- 
sity, much  in  the  same  way  that  the  Hindoo  suttee,-  or  the 
car  of  Juggernaut  were  long' permitted  by  the  Christian 
rulers  of  India.  Public  opinion  alone  can  really  put 
these  things  down,  and  the  growth  of  public  opinion  is 
ever  slow. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  games  the 
great  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  enormous  as  were  its  dimen- 
sions (capable,  it  was  said,  of  holding  more  than  80,000 
spectators),  was  filled  with  a  joyous  crowd,  anticipating  a 
day  of  delightful  excitement,  such  as  Rome  had  not  wit- 
nessed for  half  a  century.  It  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
sight.  In  the  upper  rows  of  benches  appeared  the  women, 
each  wearing  her  gayest  appard,  and  forming  a  sort  of 
rich  border  to  the  darker  throng  of  spectators  beneath 
them.  Below  them  were  the  Cunei,  thronged  with  endless 
masses  of  citizens  in  their  ordinary  attire,  the  rank  and 
quality  of  the  spectators'  becoming  continually  greater  as 
they  approached  the  lowest  rings  of  seats.  These  were 
anciently  reserved  for  the  senators,  the  vestal  virgins,  and 
the  great  officers  of  state,  who  occupied  the  curule  chairs, 
with  the  seat  of  the  Editor  in  the  midst  The  arena  was 
separated  from  these  by  a  wall  of  very  considerable  depth, 
to  prevent  danger  from  the  wild  animals ;  which  in  their 
fury  or  agony  sometimes  endeavoured  to  spring  upon  the 
spectators.     Long  before  the  opening  of  the  doors  crowds 
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had  assembled  in  order  to  secure^  if  possible,  one  of  the 
seats  immediately  overhanging  this  wall,  there  being  some 
few  places  between  the  principal  tiers  of  benches  where 
this  was  possible.  Three  citizens,  all  in  the  vigour  of 
their  years,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  one  of  these  spaces, 
which  was  just  large  enough  to  hold  four.  They  took 
their  seats  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction,  scarcely 
noticing  the  fourth  of  their  party,  an  elderly  man  of  a 
foreign  appearance,  dressed  in  a  robe  of  long  coarse  cloth. 
He  had  been  carried  along  apparently  by  the  rush  of  the 
crowd  behind  him,  and  hardly  knew  whither  he  was  being 
borne.  He  gazed  round  the  vast  building  with  looks  o 
evident  astonishment  mingled  with  dissatisfaction,  and  he 
might  perhaps  have  made  an  attempt  to  quit  the  amphi- 
theatre, if  the  dense  thronging  of  the  muliitude  had  not 
rendered  this  impossible. 

"  We  are  lucky,"  exclaimed  Glabrio,  the  son  of  a  rich 
usurer  in  the  Suburra.  "  It  was  worth  while  waiting  all 
that  time  outside  the  vomitorium,  to  get  a  place  like  this. 
The  iEdiles  themselves  have  hardly  a  better  view  of  the 
arena." 

"Aye,"  said  Corvinus,  whose  father  kept  a  popina  in 
one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares.  "  If  we  were  inclined 
to  sell  these  places  we  might  realize  a  handsome  profit, 
could  we  not,  my  Florus  ?" 

"  Sell  them  I"  repeated  Florus,  who  was  by  trade  a  per- 
fumer, "  I  should  scarce  choose  to  encounter  a  rush  like 
that  for  the  sake  of  a  few  sestertii ;  besides,  I  would  pay 
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three  times  the  value  of  these  places  to  have  a  good  view 
of  the  games  to-day.  The  fight  between  the  negroes  and 
the  lions  will  be  very  exciting.  I  am  told  the  beasts  have 
been  kept  without  food  for  three  days,  and  are  almost 
mad  with  hunger.  I  should  not  like  to  be  one  of  the 
negroes.  They  don't  always  get  the  best  of  it.  My  neigh- 
bour, Galba,  saw  one  of  them  torn  limb  from  limb  in  the 
Circus  at  Alexandria." 

"  That  seldom  happens,"  remarked  Corvinus.  "  I  am 
afraid  it  will  prove  but  a  tame  affair ;  and  I  don't  think 
the  Greek  chariot  race  will  be  very  much—very  pretty  to 
look  at,  no  doubt,  but  not  much  to  interest  one.  The 
fight  with  the  gladiators  at  the  end  will  be  the  thing ;  that 
will  be  a  sight  for  an  Emperor  to  witness." 

"The  Emperor  does  not  think  so,"  observed  Florus. 
"  He  refuses  to  attend  to-day,  I  am  told,  because  tlic 
magistrates,  who  have  the  arrangement  of  the  games, 
insisted  upon  having  the  gladiators.  The  Emperor  says 
they  are  contrary  to  the  law,  and  displeasing,  moreover,  to 
the  Bishop  and  Priests  of  the  Church." 

**  Well  it  may  be,'*  said  Corvinus ;  "  but  it's  an  old  cus- 
tom, at  all  events.  Our  fathers  and  grandfathers,  for  I 
know  not  how  many  generations  back,  always  had  them, 
and  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not." 

"  Besides,"  said  Florus,  "  it  helps  to  keep  up  a  manly 
and  courageous  spirit.  If  these  fierce  barbarians  are  to 
be  met  and  repelled,  as  they  were  last  year  at  PoUentia, 
depend  upon  it,  it  won't  be  by  people  who  are  afraid  to 
look  upon  a  naked  sword  or  a  little  bloodshed." 
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"No,"  remarked  Glabrio ;  "but  the  clergy  say  that 
though  it  is  an  old  custom,  no  doubt,  it  is  an  old  custom 
of  heathens,  and  not  of  Christians,  and  that  it  tends  to 
increase  ferocity,  and  not  courage.  I  must  say  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  I  ought  to  be  present  at  what  the  Church 
forbids,  though  I  am  here  to-day." 

"  The  Church  forbids  many  things,  my  Glabrio,**  said 
Corvinus,  "  which  Christian  people  persist  in,  nevertheless, 
as  usury  to  wit." 

"  Aye,  and  gluttony,  and  too  much  drinking,"  retorted 
Glabrio. 

"  And  dyeing  the  hair  and  improving  the  complexion, 
thou  wouldest  add,  I  suppose,"  observed  Florus,  laughing. 
"  To  be  sure,  it  would  not  benefit  any  of  us  three,  if  the 
laws  of  the  Church  were  to  be  rigidly  observed.  I  sup- 
pose one  must  say  the  same  of  the  gladiator's  business. 
He  voluntarily  chooses  his  own  calling  as  much  as  we  do, 
and  would  not  thank  us  for  putting  an  end  to  it." 

"  Anyhow  we  won't  put  an  end  to  it  to-day,"  said  Cor- 
vinus. "And  apropos  to  that,  here  comes  the  Editor. 
The  sports  are  about  to  begin." 

As  he  spoke  Alypius,  the  Praefect  of  the  city,  who  was 
to  preside  as  Editor  in  Honorius's  place,  entered,  attended 
by  the  -^diles  and  other  magistrates,  amid  a  prolonged 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  a  loud  burst  of  applause  from  the 
assembled  multitude.  He  bowed  graciously  around  the 
amphitheatre,  assumed  his  place,  and  then  gave  the  order 
for  the  commencement  of  the  games. 
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The  barriers  immediately  opposite  to  the  podium  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  chariots,  drawn  by  the  most  splendid 
horses  that  could  be  procured,  and  driven  by  youths 
•wearing  the  noble  Greek  costume^  entered .  the  arena. 
This  had  been  arranged  after  the  fash\on  of  the  course  at 
Olympia,  and  several  contests  followed;  in  imitation  of 
those  carried  on  there.  The  spectators,  the  keen  edge  of 
whose  enjoyment  had  not  yet  been  taken  off  by  satiety, 
loudly  applauded  the  skill  of  the  charioteers ;  and  the 
first  part  of  the  show  was  voted  a  great  success.  While 
this  was  proceeding,  the  three  youths  had  more  leisure  to 
notice  the  demeanour  of  their  companion ;  which  appeared 
to  them  the  more  uncouth  and  strange,  the  more  they 
observed  him.  '  He  seemed  entirely  out  of  place  in  such 
an  assembly.  The  sports,  so  far  as  they  could  judge,  had 
no  interest  for  him.  But  he  continued  to  watch  every 
movement  in  the  circus,  with  the  same  expression  of 
distasteful  surprise. 

But  their  attention  was  soon  withdrawn  from  him.  As 
the  last  of  the  chariots  disappeared  through  the  barriers, 
a  strain  of  wild  barbaric  music  filled  the  amphitheatre. 
Presently  the  sand  of  the  arena  began  to  be  disturbed,  like 
the  waters  of  a  troubled  pool,  and  the  topmost  boughs  of 
forest  trees  to  appear,  here  and  there,  above  its  surface. 
These  rose  by  slow  degrees  higher  and  higher,  continually 
increasing  in  number,  until  the  space  beneath  the  specta- 
tors bore  the  appearance  of  a  wild  forest  scene,  inter- 
spersed with  rocky  eminences  and  caves.    Terrific  roai's 
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were  now  heard^  and  a  troop  of  hungry  lions,  issuing  forth 
from  the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  traversed  every  portion  of 
the  arena,  lashing  their  sides  with  fury,  as  they  scented 
the  neighbourhood  of  human  flesh  ;  which  was,  however, 
beyond  their  reach.  When  this  display  had  lasted  some 
time,  the  attention  of  the  spectators  was  attracted  by  a 
shrill  cry  from  the  dense  foliage  of  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  trees,  and  a  troop  of  negroes  was  seen  emerging  from 
their  leafy  cover,  and  descending  the  trunk.  They  were 
naked,  but  for  a  close-fitting  garment  of  some  white 
material,  which  covered  them  from  the  waist  half  way 
down  the  thigh,  the  edges  of  the  white  being  relieved  with 
gold.  They  were  variously  armed,  some  with  bows  and 
arrows,  others  with  long  hunting  spears,  and  all  carried 
short  swords,  secured  to  a  belt  round  the  waist  They 
had  not  reached  the  ground  before  the  quick  instinct  of 
the  animals  had  discovered  them  ;  and  with  another  deep- 
mouthed  roar,  they  endeavoured  to  seize  their  prey.  But 
the  hunters  baffled  them  with  practised  skill.  Some 
sprang  nimbly  on  one  side,  evading  the  leap  of  the  furious 
animal,  and  striking  at  it  with  sword  or  spear,  as  it  was 
borne  past  them,  or  the  moment  that  it  alighted  on  the 
ground.  Others  took  to  rapid  flight,  skimming  lightly  up 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and,  from  the  boughs  above,  dis- 
charging arrows  which  pierced  the  fierce  monsters  in  the 
vital  parts.  One  or  two  ventured  to  meet  their  terrible 
antagonists  in  open  fight ;  and  though  some  of  these 
encountered  wounds  of  more  or  less  severity,  all  succeeded 
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at  last  in  destroying  their  adversaries.  Before  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  the  whole  of  the  monsters  lay  lifeless  on  the 
plain.  Attendants  now  entered  with  biers  on  which  the 
bodies  were  carried  away.  The  hunters,  having  received 
well-merited  applause  from  the  spectators,  bowed  and  with- 
drew, and  presently  the  whole  forest  vanished  as  it  had 
appeared,  leaving  no  trace  behind  it  except  the  disordered 
and  trampled  sand  of  the  arena. 

The  multitude  had  watched  this  struggle  with  far  deeper 
interest  than  the  preceding  games.  Deep  silence  at  some 
periods,  and  universal  shouts  of  approval  at  others,  had 
borne  witness  to  how  deeply  their  feelings  were  engaged. 
They  looked  eagerly  now  for  the  final  display — that  of 
armed  gladiators,  matched  against  each  other.  There  was 
a  brief  pause  while  the  necessary  preparations  were  made. 
Fresh  sand  was  brought  in  by  the  attendants,  and  ilie 
floor  of  the  circus  again  made  level.  Meanwhile  Glabrio 
and  his  companions,  notwithstanding  the  delight  with 
which  they  had  beheld  the  hunting  scene,  had  been  more 
than  once  attracted  by  the  strange  conduct  of  their  neigh- 
bour. It  was  evident  that  astonishment,  mingled  largely 
with  disgust  and  horror,  were  the  main  feelings,  by  which 
he  was  influenced.  What  could  have  brought  him  there, 
or  what  induced  him  to  stay— since  it  was  now  quite 
possible  for  him  to  withdraw — they  could  not  conjecture  ; 
or  indeed  satisfy  themselves  what  was  his  country  and 
calling.  He  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  hermit  monks  from 
the  deserts  of  Syria ;  which  at  that  time  abounded  with 
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devotees  like  himself.  Whether  he  had  come  to  Rome 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  beholding  the  great  centre  of 
the  Western  Church,  or  on  some  errand  of  his  own,  or 
with  the  intention  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  bar- 
barous shows  among  his  fellow  Christians — the  scandal  of 
which  had  penetrated  to  his  hermitage — ^will  never  be 
known.  He  now  sat,  undecided  whether  to  take  his 
departure  from  the  scene,  or  remain  and  witness  it  to  the 
last. 

While  he  was  still  deliberating  the  question,  the  barriers 
were  once  more  thrown  open,  and  a  troop  of  horsemen, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  entered  two  and  two,  and  passing 
beneath  the  podium,  offered  their  salutations  to  the  Editor. 
Then  they  commenced  a  species  of  equestrian  sword 
dance,  wheeling  and  crossing  each  other's  lines,  separating 
and  reuniting,  with  admirable  skill  and  grace.  After  half- 
an-hour's  display  of  these  evolutions,  a  trumpet  sounded, 
the  gates  were  opened,  and  all  but  a  few  dozens  of  the 
warriors  withdrew.  Those  that  remained,  sprang  from 
their  saddles,  and  their  horses  were  led  from  the  circus. 
Then  they  were  marshalled  into  two  bands,  each  under  its 
leader ;  and  each  band  was  distinguished  by  its  own 
special  colour;  the  one  wearing  scarlet,  and  the  other 
green,  scarfs.  Having  paraded  the  Amphitheatre,  and 
again  saluted  the  Editor  with  the  customary  formula,  they 
withdrew  to  different  ends  of  the  circus,  and  at  a  given 
signal  charged  one  another.  The  conflict  at  first  consisted 
of  a  series  of  single  combats,  in  which  all  the  champions 
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appeared  to  be  so  equally  matched  in  strength  and  skill, 
that  for  a  long  time  no  advantage  was  gained  on  either 
side.  •  But  presently  the  scene  began  to  grow  more  grim 
and  exciting.  Wounds  were  inflicted,  and  blood  began  to 
flow ;  and  the  passions  of  the  audience  were  roused  more 
fiercely,  wth  every  change  of  the  sanguinary  scene.  It 
was  evident  too  that  the  combatants  themselves,  however 
calmly  they  might  have  commenced  the  affray,  were  now 
inflamed  with  all  the  deadly  frenzy  of  battle.  Several  on 
both  sides  were  severely  hurt,  and  could  hardly  main- 
tain the  contest ;  but  spurred  to  the  utmost  by  the 
thunders  of  approval  or  reproach  with  which  the  vast 
amphitheatre  resounded,  they  still  struggled  on.  The 
scene  grew  more  and  more  fearful  to  look  upon.  More 
than  one  combatant  on  either  side  had  fallen  dead,  or 
mortally  wounded,  in  his  place,  and  still  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  was  uncertain.  The  two  captains,  who  had 
hitherto  been  engaged  chiefly  in  directing  the  movements 
of  their  men,  or  helping  them  when  any  seemed  to  be  in 
imminent  danger,  now  encountered  one  another  in  the 
very  thick  of  the  battle,  with  a  fierceness  that  showed  that 
both  were  prepared  for  the  mortal  issue,  of  slaying  or 
being  slain. 

At  this  moment  the  hermit  sprang  up.  Before  any 
hand  could  arrest  him,  he  had  thrown  himself  over  the 
parapet  in  front  of  him,  and  alighted  in  the  arena.  Rush- 
ing into  the  midst  of  the  affray,  and  thrustiag  himself 
between  the  two  chiefs,  who  were  still  contending  with 
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the  fury  of  beasts  of  prey,  he  forced  them  apart  from 
one  another.  A  sudden  silence  fell  upon  the  vast  multi- 
tude, as  they  beheld  this  strange  spectacle ;  and  the  voice 
of  the  old  man  was  distinctly  heard,  as  he  shouted  aloud 
to  the  people,  to  forbear  from  the  dreadful  guilt  of  blood- 
shed, which  they  were  incurring,  and  which  God  would 
assuredly  punish.  At  another  moment  perhaps,  the 
appeal  might  have  been  listened  to ;  but  the  passions  of 
the  spectators  had  been  roused  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they 
were  in  no  mood  to  heed  his  words.  "  Away  with  him," 
"  Down  with  the  old  dotard,"  was  the  cry  on  all  sides. 
"  Drag  him  away  —  strike  him  down  if  he  persists." 
Alypius  endeavoured  to  procure  silence,  as  he  rose  to 
give  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  old  man  by  the  attend- 
ants. But  the  uproar  was  too  great  to  allow  his  voice  to 
be  heard ;  and  now  the  spectators,  maddened  with  rage 
at  the  persistence  of  this  daring  intruder,  began  to  over- 
whelm him  with  missiles  of  all  kinds — fragments  of 
stone  and  wood,  footstools,  sword-sheaths,  arms  of  chairs, 
whatever  the  multitude  could  lay  their  hands  on,  were 
hurled  at  him,  by  thousands  of  hands,  from  every  part  of 
the  amphitheatre.  He  was  struck  down,  and  strove  to 
rise  again,  still  apparently  repeating  his  protest.  But  the 
storm  of  missiles  continued,  and  at  length  he  was  seen  to 
fall,  and  lie  prostrate  and  motionless. 

Then  the  mood  of  the  people  changed.  There  was  a 
second  silence,  deeper  and  more  prolonged,  than  that 
with  which  they  had  witnessed  his  rush  into  the  arena. 
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The  attendants  approached  him,  they  raised  him  in  their 
arms,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  him,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  angry  crowd  had  wrought  their  will.  Hitherto  they 
had  hardly  considered  who  this  stranger  might  be.  But 
now  the  coarse  and  scanty  dress,  the  bare  head  and  feet, 
showed  that  he  was  a  hermit — ^probably  one  of  the  holy 
men,  of  whom  they  had  heard,  who  passed  their  lives  in 
solitude  and  prayer.  He  had  but  striven  to  do  his  duty 
to  God  and  man,  and  how  had  they  requited  him  ?  A 
solemn  hush  ensued,  as  the  body  was  borne  on  a  bier  from 
the  theatre.  Then  the  gladiators,  who  had  stood  aloof 
during  this  strange  spectacle,  made  some  sign,  as  though 
they  would  renew  their  conflict.  •  But  a  general  cry  of 
horror  forbade  them ;  and  Alypius,  rising  in  his  place, 
declared  that  the  sports  for  that  day  were  ended.  Slowly 
and  in  silence,  the  vast  throng  dispersed  ;  and  before  long 
there  remained  no  other  witness  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
monk  Telemachus,  than  the  blood,  with  which  the  sands 
of  the  arena  were  still  stained. 

The  tidings  of  this  strange  catastrophe  were  speedily 
conveyed  to  Honorius,  whose  heart  burned  within  him  as 
he  heard  it  He  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  make  another  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
savage  sports,  which  were  a  scandal  to  humanity,  no  less 
than  an  offence  to  God  and  Christ.  The  attempt  suc- 
ceeded. From  that  day  forward,  not  only  in  Rome  itself, 
but  in  every  great  city  throughout  the  Empire,  the  practice 
of  gladiatorial  fights  was  discontinued.     Some  writer^ 
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have  endeavoured  to  throw  doubt  upon  this  story,  by 
alleging  that  no  edict  can  be  found  among  the  Acts  of 
Honorius,  by  which  these  shows  were  prohibited.  They 
forget,  that  no  such  edict  was  needed,  because  that  of 
Constantine  akeady  existed  in  the  Statute  Book ;  and  all 
that  could  be  required,  was  that  it  should  henceforth  be 
acted  upon.  It  is  certain,  that  thenceforth  no  record  can 
be  found  of  a  gladiatorial  combat  having  anywhere  taken 
place ;  and  it  is  the  universal  belief  of  antiquity  that  it 
was  the  scene,  above  described,  that  put  a  stop  to  them 
for  ever. 

Surely  this  illustrates  to  us  the  first  evening  lesson  for 
to-day.  Who  can  doubt,  that  Telemachus  was  sent  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God — sent  to  the  rebellious  nation,  that 
had  rebelled  against  Him  so  flagrantly ;  who,  together  with 
their  fathers,  had  transgressed,  even  unto  that  very  day  ; 
and  that  he  spoke  truly,  when  he  said  to  them, "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God."  Further  the  promise  made  to  Ezekiel, 
was  fulfilled  in  his  instance  also,  "  Whether  they  would 
hear,  or  whether  they  would  forbear,"  they  were  yet  com- 
pelled to  recognize  that  there  had  been  a  prophet  among 
them,  and  not  only  that,  but  to  render  him  the  due 
honour  of  a  prophet,  by  obeying  his  words. 


No.  LI  I. 

TWO  DEATH-BEDS. 

Ezekiel  xviii.  14-17. 

N  the  year  1659,  the  Lord  Protector  Cromwell 
appeared  to  be  at  the  zenith  of  his  power.  He 
had  succeeded  in  crushing  all  active  opposition 
to  his  rule  at  home,  and  abroad  his  name  was  everywhere 
respected  and  feared.  His  fleets  enjoyed  the  undisputed 
dominion  of  the  seas  ;  all  foreign  powers  courted  his  alli- 
ance, and  selected  him  as  the  arbitrator  in  their  differ- 
ences  :  even  Louis  XIV.,  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in 
Europe,  had  sent  him  flattering  messages  and  presents. 
Yet  in  reality  his  tenure  of  power  was  extremely  pre* 
carious,  and  his  administration  hampered  by  the  gravest 
difficulties.  He  had  contracted  heavy  debts,  and  his  ex- 
penditure, independently  of  these,  greatly  exceeded  the 
supplies  at  his  command,  so  that  his  ministers  were  fre- 
quently driven  to  solicit  a  loan  of  a  few  thousands,  and 
were  sometimes  refused  the  accommodation.  He  was 
obliged  inconsequence  to  keep  the  army  in  arrear  for  their 
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pay,  thus  rendering  the  soldiers  disafTected ;  and  they  were 
now  the  only  real  friends  he  had  left  He  had  quarrelled 
with  the  Parliament ;  the  Levellers  and  Fifth  Monarchy 
men  were  completely  alienated ;  the  Royalists  continued 
their  plots,  which  were  all  the  more  formidable,  because 
conducted  with  the  profoundest  secresy. 

His  personal  fears  aggravated  these  anxieties.  The 
dread  of  assassination  grew  upon  him,  until  it  haunted 
him  like  an  ever  present  spectre.  He  was  continually 
adopting  fresh  precautions  against  it.  He  wore  armour 
under  his  clothes ;  he  carried  his  sword,  dagger,  and 
pistols  always  about  his  person ;  whenever  he  went  upon 
a  journey,  he  filled  his  carriage  with  guards,  upon  whose 
fidelity  he  could  rely ;  he  sent  a  mounted  escort  before 
him,  who  rode  a  few  paces  in  advance  of  his  conveyance, 
and  stationed  two  other  parties  of  troopers  on  his  right 
and  left.  Even  at  home  he  would  hardly  move  from  one 
chamber  to  another  without  the  attendance  of  armed 
men.  He  was  for  ever  changing  the  room  in  which  he 
slept,  and  never  allowed  it  to  be  known  beforehand  where 
he  intended  to  rest  that  night ;  nor  would  he  occupy  any 
bed-chamber  which  had  not  a  back  door,  through  which 
there  would  be  a  possibility  of  escape,  in  event  of  attack. 
He  became  exceedingly  difficult  of  access,  especially 
to  strangers ;  and  whenever  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
grant  an  audience  to  any  of  these,  he  examined  their  faces 
with  looks  of  anxious  suspicion.  For  more  than  a  year 
before  his  death,  he  never  enjoyed  a  single  night's  rest,  or 
passed  a  day  undisturbed  by  some  fresh  apprehension. 
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The  illness  of  his  favourite  daughter,  who  was  dying  of 
a  painful  and  lingering  disease,  seemed  to  complete  his 
misery.  Declaring  himself  unfit  for  business,  he  repaired 
to  Hampton  Court,  where  she  was  residing.  But  his 
frequent  visits  to  her  sick  chamber  only  aggravated  his 
affliction.  Elizabeth  Claypole  had,  in  common  with  other 
members  of  his  family,  entertained  a  strong  opinion  as  to 
the  guilt  of  her  father  in  abetting  the  execution  of  King 
Charles  ;  and  it  is  generally  believed,  that  on  her  death- 
bed, she  earnestly  and  solemnly  remonstrated  with  him 
on  the  subject,  urging  upon  hini  repentance  and  atone- 
ment. 

Her  death  occurred  late  in  the  summer.  The  Protector 
was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  a  slow  fever,  which  in- 
creased rather  than  abated,  under  the  treatment  of  his 
physicians.  But  at  first  he  felt  no  alarm.  He  assured  those 
about  him,  that  the  Lord  had  certified  to  him  his  recovery, 
partly  in  answer  to  his  own  prayers,  and  partly  to  those  of 
his  friends.  This  assertion  was  accepted  by  his  chaplains 
and  friends  with  unhesitating  confidence.  They  ceased 
to  pray  for  his  restoration  to  health,  and  thanked  God  for 
having  granted  it.  His  physicians  alone  did  not  share  this 
confident  belief.  The  unfavourable  symptoms  continued 
to  increase.  The  patient  was  removed  to  Whitehall  for 
change  of  air,  but  grew  worse  instead  of  better.  Day  after 
day  he  sank  lower  and  lower,  and  at  last  was  obliged  to 
believe  the  warnings  of  his  medical  attendants,  who  told 
him  that  his  end  was  near.     Finding  himself  brought  face 
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to  face  with  death,  he  became  anxious  about  the  condition 
of  his  souL  He  eagerly  asked  his  chaplain  whether  it  was 
possible  to  fall  from  grace  ;  and,  when  the  latter  assured 
him  that  such  a  thing  could  not  be,  rejoined  with  an  air  of 
great  relief,  that  in  that  case  he  was  safe,  because  he  felt 
certain  that  at  one  time  in  his  life,  he  had  been  in  a  state 
of  acceptance.  Clinging  fast  to  this  miserable  delusion, 
resolved,  as  it  were,  not  to  allow  himself  to  doubt,  because 
doubt  would  be  a  thing  too  terrible  to  be  entertained,  he 
now  ceased  to  pray  for  himself  altogether,  and  confined 
his  devotions  to  intercessions  for  the  salvation  of  others ; 
and  this,  notwithstanding  that,  only  a  day  or  two  before,  he 
had  become  aware  that  the  absolute  assurance,  which  he 
had  felt  of  his  restoration  to  health,  had  proved  to  be  a 
complete  delusion  ! 

He  lingered  on  through  the  last  days  of  August  into 
September ;  but  even  his  most  devoted  adherents  had 
become  aware  that  a  few  hours— another  day  at  the  most, 
must  close  the  scene.  The  question  of  the  succession 
now  occupied  every  mind.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
his  ambitious  son-in-law,  Fleetwood,  had  obtained,  by 
dint  of  importunity,  the  Protector's  promise  that  he  would 
nominate  him  to  the  vacant  office.  But  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  sufficient  justification  of  this  opinion. 
At  all  events,  if  any  such  promise  was  committed  to  writ- 
ing, it  was  destroyed  by  Cromwell  himself  or  some  other 
hand.  When  his  Councillors  inquired  of  him  whether  it 
was  his  wish  that  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  should  succeed 
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him,  he  appeared  to  assent.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
could  not  be  sure  whether  he  understood  the  question. 
On  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  September  his  consciousness 
wholly  failed  him,  and  he  never  recovered  it.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  3rd — the  day  which  he  always  associated  with 
the  great  triumphs  of  his  life,  dawned  amidst  a  terrific 
tempest,  which  tore  up  the  trees  in  the  parks,  and  unroofed 
the  houses,  round  the  Palace  where  he  was  lying.  But 
he  was  insensible  alike  to  the  fury  of  the  elements  outside 
the  building,  and  to  the  anxieties  and  ambitious  schemes 
of  those  within  it.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  he  expired. 
Those  who  expected  that  the  death  of  the  Protector 
would  be  followed  by  an  immediate  revolution,  were 
disappointed.  The  Council  assembled,  and  decreed, 
without  a  dissentient  voice,  that  Richard  Cromwell  should 
be  proclaimed  Protector  in  his  room.  Nowhere  was  the 
least  opposition  offered  to  the  execution  of  this  decree ;  on 
the  contrary,  addresses  of  congratulation  and  confidence 
poured  in  from  all  quarters.  The  counties  and  the  towns, 
the  army  and  the  navy,  the  ministers  of  all  religious  sects, 
combined  in  a  hearty  acceptance  of  the  new  ruler.  The 
delegates  of  the  last  named  bodies  expressed  themselves 
after  the  hyperbolical  fashion  prevalent  in  those  times. 
Oliver,  they  said,  had  been  as  Moses  to  lead  the  people 
out  of  Egyptian  bondage ;  Richard  would  be  as  Joshua, 
to  establish  them  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  Oliver,  like 
Elijah,  had  been  taken  up  to  Heaven ;  Richard  would 
remain,  like  Elisha,  to  bless  them  on  earth. 
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But  all  this  meant  nothing.  The  evils,  which  had  been 
accumulating  for  years  past,  which  even  the  powerful 
hand  of  the  great  regicide  had  been  unable  to  restrain, 
broke  out  with  redoubled  violence,  as  soon  as  his  vigorous 
grasp  relaxed  its  hold  upon  the  reins  of  government- 
Oliver  was  allowed  to  be  buried  in  peace.  He  lay  in 
state  at  Somerset  House  ;  his  effigy  extended  on  a  bed  of 
state,  clad  in  royal  robes,  in  a  chamber  hung  with  black 
cloth,  and  illumined  with  wax  lights.  The  remains,  or 
according  to  some,  the  effigy  only,  was  conveyed  to 
Westminster  Abbey  accompanied  by  a  splendid  proces-* 
sion,  and  laid  in  the  grave  with  all  possible  solemnity.  But 
the  funeral  rites  were  hardly  over,  when  dissensions  broke 
out,  which  brought  the  new  Protector's  government  to  a 
speedy  termination. 

Richard  Cromwell,  the  third,  but  eldest  surviving  son,  of 
Oliver,  was  born  A.D.  1626,  at  Huntingdon,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Felsted  in  Essex.  When  a  few  years  past  twenty, 
he  married  Dorothy  Major,  of  Hursley  Manor,  a  few  miles 
from  Winchester.  There  he  resided  for  three  or  four 
years,  in  no  way  troubling  himself  with  his  father's 
ambitious  schemes,  but  employing  himself  in  country 
pursuits,  especially  in  hunting  and  hawking.  There  was 
no  congeniality  of  feeling  between  him  and  his  father. 
His  associates  were  almost  exclusively  cavaliers ;  and 
there  is  a  story,  that  when  the  King's  death  was  deter-r 
mined  on,  Richard  threw  himself  at  his  parent's  feet, 
and  implored  him  to  revoke  the  sentence.  The  Republican 
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General  did  not  assent  to  the  prayer,  but  took  no  offence 
at  it.  He  seems  to  have  been  content  to  let  his  son  go  his 
own  way,  during  the  years  of  his  own  gradual  ascent  to  the 
sovereign  power,  aware  that  he  would  in  no  way  aid,  and 
might  mar,  his  schemes.  But  when  he  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  his  seat,  he  became  anxious  to  hand  his  power 
on  to  his  son  after  him.  He  caused  Richard  to  be  chosen 
member  for  Hampshire  in  1654,  and  three  years  afterwards 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Richard  appears 
to  have  led  a  quiet  and  respectable  life  in  London,  doing 
with  credit,  whatever  business  was  entrusted  to  him,  pro- 
voking no  one's  enmity  by  pride  or  ambition,  and  making 
private  friends  by  the  amiability  of  his  manners. 

When  his  father's  death  opened  to  him  the  succession 
to  the  Protector's  chair,  and  it  appeared  to  be  offered  to 
him  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  nation,  he  did  not 
refuse  it.  How  far  his  own  inclinations  went  along  with 
his  assent — whether  he  believed  it  possible  to  retain 
permanently  his  new  dignity — are  questions  which  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  answer.  His  first  step 
does  not  look  as  though  he  entertained  much  confidence 
on  this  head.  Within  a  few  days  after  his  father's  funeral, 
he  summoned  a  Parliament.  His  father  had  never  been 
able  to  control  this  body  ;  and  Richard  must  have  known, 
one  would  think,  that  what  his  father  could  not  accom- 
plish, still  less  could  he.  But  anyway  he  soon  made  the 
discovery.  On  the  day  when  Parliament  opened,  nearly 
one  half  of  the  members  elected  would  not  attend.    They 
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had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  peers  created  by  the 
late  Protector,  and  they  were  afraid  now,  that  their 
presence  would  be  a  tacit  admission  of  their  legality.  In 
the  thin  House  thus  assembled,  a  bill  was  brought 
forward,  recognizing  Richard  Cromwell  as  his  father's 
heir.  This  called  forth  an  animated  debate ;  and  the 
question  was  at  length  compromised,  by  an  undertaking 
that  the  reco|piition  of  Richard  should  form  part  of  a 
future  bill ;  but  that  his  prerogative  should  be  limited,  so 
as  to  be  compatible  with  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

This  was  only  a  staving  off  of  the  real  question  at  issue; 
which  was  whether  the  country  should  be  placed  under  a 
purely  Republican  form  of  government,  or  the  Monarchy 
restored.  The  compromise  between  the  two,  which 
the  genius  of  Cromwell  had  contrived  to  effect  some  years 
before  in  his  own  favour,  was  destroyed  by  his  death,  and 
the  original  quarrel  broke  out  again. 

"Of  the  various  parties  in  the  State — the  Royalists,  the 
Army,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Parliament,  the  last 
named  could  hardly  be  called  favourable  to  Richard's 
tenure  of  office ;  but  they  were  more  kindly  disposed  to 
him  than  the  others.  Some  among  them  were  even  favour- 
able— really  favourable,  to  the  continuance  of  his  authority; 
and  by  these  he  was  warned,  that  if  he  desired  to  retain 
his  power,  he  must  take  sharp  measures  with  some  of  his 
opponents.  Against  Lambert,  in  particular,  he  was  urged 
to  adopt  immediate  measures — ^he  being  an  unscrupulous, 
as  well  as  an  ambitious  man,  whom  it  would  be  impossible 
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to  conciliate.  But  Richard  at  once  declared,  that  he  would 
have  no  man  injured  on  his  account  Power,  that  was  to 
be  purchased  by  bloodshed,  he  would  rather  forego.  By- 
and-bye,  he  received  a  copy  of  certain  resolutions  to  which 
he  was  required  to  subscribe.  Among  other  things,  these 
declared  the  abolition  of  anything  resembling  Kingship, 
also  of  the  House  of  Peers  which  his  father  had  instituted, 
and  other  similar  changes.  If  he  refused  this,  and  took 
steps  to  enforce  his  authority  against  the  malcontents,  an 
outbreak  of  civil  war  would  inevitably  ensue ;  if  he  com- 
plied, it  was  a  virtual  abdication  of  the  Protectorate.  He 
chose  the  latter  alternative ;  and  the  letter  conveying  his 
resolution  has  been  preserved.  It  is  well  worthy  of  the 
reader's  notice. 

"  I  trust  my  past  carriage,"  he  writes,  "hath  manifested 
my  acquiescence  in  the  Will  and  Disposition  of  God,  and 
that  I  love  and  value  the  peace  of  this  commonwealth 
much  above  my  own  concernments,  and  I  desire  that  by 
this  the  measure  of  my  future  deportment  may  be  taken, 
which  through  the  assistance  of  God  shall  be  such  as  shall 
bear  the  same  witness — having,  I  hope,  in  some  degree 
learned  rather  to  submit  to  and  reverence  the  Will  of  God 
than  to  be  unquiet  under  it.  I  could  not  be  active  in 
making  a  change  in  the  Government  of  the  nation,  yet 
through  the  goodness  of  God  I  can  freely  acquiesce  in  its 
being  made." 

Soon  afterwards  he  formally  resigned  his  office,  and  re- 
tired into  private  life.    The  Restoration  followed,  and  in  a 
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year  or  two  his  very  name  was  forgotten.  Charles's  Govern- 
ment, which  exacted  such  severe  and  unworthy  revenge 
of  other  members  of  his  family,  did  not  in  any  way  molest 
him— in  scorn,  it  is  commonly  thought,  of  his  utter  worth- 
lessness,  but  more  probably  from  a  sense  of  respect  for  the 
high-minded  and  unselfish  sacrifice  of  his  personal  in- 
terests to  the  public  good.  But  he  found  himself  bur- 
dened by  the  heavy  cost  of  his  father's  public  funeral, 
;f3o,ooo,  which  the  Government  of  the  day  had  meanly 
omitted  to  pay,  but  which  he  could  not  suffer  to  remain 
unsatisfied  Unwilling,  for  the  sake  of  his  family  name, 
to  encounter  arrest,  he  went  abroad,  where  he  lived  for 
some  years.  It  was  at  this  period  that  his  celebrated 
interview  with  the  Prince  of  Conti,  the  Governor  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  took  place.  In  conformity  with  the  usual  custom, 
Richard  paid  his  respects  to  the  Prince  at  Pezenas,  and 
was  received  with  much  courtesy.  Conti  conversed  with 
him  for  some  time  about  English  affairs,  and  presently 
observed,  that  "  Oliver  Cromwell,  though  a  traitor  and  a 
villain,  was  brave,  wise,  and  fit  for  command,  but  that 
Richard,  the  poltroon,  was  surely  the  basest  fellow  living  ! 
What  had  become  of  that  fool  ?"  he  asked.  "  How  was 
his  conduct  to  be  accounted  for  ?"  His  visitor  answered 
that  Richard  had  been  betrayed  by  those  to  whom  he 
most  trusted,  and  who  had  received  the  greatest  benefits 
from  his  father,  and  soon  afterwards  took  his  leave  with- 
out revealing  who  he  was.  But  it  is  on  record  that  thQ 
Prince  soon  afterwards  discovered  it. 
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After  some  years  Richard  returned  to  England,  and 
changing  his  name  to  Clarke,  or,  as  some  say,  to  Wallis, 
lived  for  many  years  in  strict  retirement  in  a  small  house 
which  he  bought  or  rented  at  Cheshunt,  in  Hertford- 
shire. He  is  described  by  those,  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted,  as  being  pleasant  and  genial ;  and  though 
always  shy  about  forming  fresh  intimacies,  far  from  un- 
sociable. He  was  very  strict  in  his  religious  observances. 
"  In  his  younger  years,"  says  Neale,  "  he  had  not  all  thai 
zeal  for  religion  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  times."  One 
feels  here  inclined  to  remark  that  his  religion  might  be 
none  the  less  real,  because  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  noisy  profession  of  it  which  *^  the  fashion  of 
the  times"  approved,  but  the  remainder  of  Neale's  testi- 
mony cannot  be  excepted  to.  "  Those  who  knew  him  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,"  he  proceeds,  "  have  assured  me 
that  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman  in  his  behaviour,  well 
acquainted  with  public  affairs,  of  great  gravity,  and  real 
piety,  but  so  very  modest,  that  he  would  not  be  known  or 
distinguished  by  any  other  name  than  the  feigned  one 
of  *  Mr.  Clarke.'" 

He  seldom — hardly  ever,  indeed — referred  to  the  past ; 
but  on  one  occasion,  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  took 
one  or  two  of  his  intimate  friends  into  an  upper  chamber 
of  his  house,  and  showed  them  a  large  hair  trunk  quite 
filled  with  manuscript  papers.  These,  he  said,  were  con- 
gratulatory addresses  he  had  received,  or  private  letters 
from  eminent  men,  offering  him  their  services,  and  sug- 
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gesting  schemes  of  political  intrigue.  It  is  needless  to 
remark  what  use  an  unworthy  man  might  have  made  of 
these  to  punish  treacherous  partisans,  or  extort  private 
advantages  from  those  who  would  have  paid  a  high  price 
for  secrecy.  But  he  never  appears  to  have  applied  to  any 
of  the  writers  during  his  lifetime ;  and  as  the  letters  in 
question  have  never  since  been  heard  of,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  with  the  considerate  kindliness  of  his  nature 
he  destroyed  them  all  before  his  death. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  obscurity  in  which  he 
lived  was  of  his  own  seeking,  and  that  had  he  chosen  to 
return  to  society,  he  would  not  only  have  been  free  from 
all  danger,  but  treated  with  respect,  and  even  distinction. 
There  is  a  story — not,  perhaps,  very  well  authenticated,  but 
widely  beheved  nevertheless — of  Charles  the  Second  having 
come  into  contact  with  his  brother  Henry,  who,  like  him- 
self, lived  in  retirement  on  his  estate,  near  Soham,  in 
Cambridgeshire.  The  King  was  hunting,  so  runs  the  tale, 
and  being  hungry  and  tired,  made  for  the  nearest  mansion 
of  any  size  in  order  to  obtain  some  refreshment.  Henry 
Cromwell,  whose  house  he  chanced  to  pitch  upon,  came 
out  to  meet  his  visitor,  and  the  two  immediately  recog- 
nized each  other.  The  host,  it  is  said,  felt  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  situation,  but  the  graceful  ease  of  Charles's 
manner  soon  removed  it,  and  an  hour  or  two  afterwards 
the  two  parted  company,  mutually  pleased  with  one  an« 
other.  This  anecdote,  if  true,  would  prove  that  the  late 
Protector's  family  >^eie  well  known  to,  and  esteemed  by> 
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persons  in  authority.  But  in  any  case,  it  is  certain  that 
Richard's  sisters,  Lady  Fauconbeig  and  Lady  Russell, 
mixed  much  in  the  society  of  the  day,  and  were  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  But  Richard 
doubtless  felt,  and  every  high-minded  man  will  under- 
stand and  respect  his  feeling,  that  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  his  family  history  made  retirement  the  only 
position  which  he  could  occupy  with  dignity. 

One  event  of  importance,  and  one  only,  disturbed  the 
tranquil  monotony  of  his  old  age.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
centiuy  the  Hursley  property  reverted  to  him  by  the  death 
of  his  son  without  heirs.  Being  too  infirm  himself  to 
travel  into  Hampshire,  he  sent  his  youngest  daughter  to 
take  possession  in  his  name ;  but  she  and  her  sisters  seem 
to  have  played  the  parts  of  Goneril  and  Regan  towards 
their  father,  and  pretending  that  he  was  incapacitated 
by  age  from  managing  his  affairs,  seized  on  the  estate  for 
themselves,  paying  only  a  small  allowance  to  him.  This, 
however,  the  old  man  would  not  permit,  and  took  legal 
proceedings  to  recover  his  rights.  A  trial  ensued  at  West- 
minster Hall,  at  which  his  attendance  as  a  witness  was 
required.  It  has  been  generally  stated  that  the  Judge, 
before  whom  the  action  was  tried,  was  the  well-known 
Cowper ;  but  that  must  be  a  mistake,  since  Cowper  did 
not  receive  his  appointment  until  two  years  after  Richard's 
death.  But  whoever  may  have  presided  on  the  occasion, 
he  treated  the  ex-Protector  with  the  most  marked  respect, 
directing  that  he  should  be  accommodated  with  a  chair. 
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and  requesting  him  to  remain  covered  during  the  pro^ 
ceedings.  It  is  further  related  that  Queen  Anne,  chancing 
to  hear  of  the  circumstance,  warmly  commended  the 
Judge's  conduct. 

Another  anecdote  is  told  of  him  upon  this  occasioii. 
When  he  had  left  the  Court,  he  walked  about  for  a  while 
among  the  well-remembered  scenes  of  past  years,  and 
among  other  places  visited  the  House  of  Peers.  One  of 
the  ushers,  noticing  the  presence  of  an  elderly  gentleman^ 
who  seemed  interested  in  the  place,  but  at  the  same  time 
was  not,  in  all  likelihood,  well  acquainted  with  the  parti- 
culars of  its  history,  stepped  up  to  him,  and  proceeded  to 
point  out  the  positions  occupied  by  the  various  personages 
of  consequence  who  were  in  the  habit  periodically  of 
assembling  there.  Richard  received  the  information  with 
his  usual  quiet  courtesy,  but  when  his  informant  at  last 
inquired  "  Whether  he  had  ever  been  inside  the  House 
before  ?"  he  pointed  to  the  throne  and  answered,  "  Yes, 
many  times;  but  the  last  time  I  was  present,  I  sat 
there." 

He  returned  to  Cheshunt,  and  resumed  his  quiet  unpre- 
tending life,  until  he  had  reached  his  eighty-sixth  year, 
when  his  strength  began  to  fail.  Up  to  that  time  he  had 
enjoyed  unbroken  health,  riding  and  driving  with  all  the 
zest  and  activity  of  a  young  man ;  but  he  now  gradually 
gave  up  his  out-door  exercise,  and  soon  afterwards  took  to 
his  bed,  from  which  he  never  got  up  again.  His  decay 
was  as  peaceful  and  painless  as  his  age  had  been.   During 
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the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life  he  was  visited  by  one  of  his 
former  chaplains,  Mr.  Howes,  who  stayed  some  time  with 
him,  and  has  borne  his  testimony  to  the  resigned  and 
happy  frame  of  mind  with  which  he  contemplated  his 
approaching  departure.  We  are  told  that  he  died  at  last 
with  the  same  tranquillity  which  had  characterised  the 
whole  of  his  long  life,  and  that  his  last  words  were, 
"  Children,  love  one  another ;  I  am  going  to  the  God  of 
love.** 

It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  with  contemptuous  pity  of 
Richard  Cromwell.  One  writer  after  another  repeats, 
with  the  fidelity  of  Homer's  messengers,  the  expressions 
"  weak  degeneracy,"  "  wretched  incapacity,"  and  the  like ; 
and  the  world,  after  its  fashion,  accepts  their  verdict. 
Those  who  study  his  history  more  thoughtfully  will  form  a 
different  opinion.  As  regards  incapacity,  Pierrepont  and 
St.  John,  two  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  day,  thought  him 
fully  competent  to  hold  the  Protectorate  with  dignity  and 
success ;  and  the  former  has  given  his  testimony,  that 
"  there  was  nothing  desirable  in  a  prince  which  might  not 
be  hoped  for  in  him,  except  a  great  spirit  and  a  just  title ; 
and  the  first-named  (he  justly  adds)  sometimes  does  more 
hurt  than  good  in  a  sovereign."  Thurloe  declares  that 
''Richard  did  nothing  amiss  during  his  short  adminis- 
tration ;"  and  Baxter,  that  "  Many  who  always  stood  aloof 
from  his  father,  were  won  by  him."  Nothing  can  be  more 
plain,  than  that  he  forfeited  the  sovereign  power  because 
he  would  not  retain  it  at  the  price  of  the  blood  of  Lamber 
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and  others.  Not  himself  loving  great  place,  he  neverthe- 
less was  willing  to  accept  the  position  which  the  course  of 
events  had  assigned  him,  and  hold  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  private  inclinations,  but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  other 
men's  lives.  And  surely  the  choice  he  made  was  one  full 
of  blessing,  in  the  eyes  of  all  but  the  veriest  worldlings. 
The  contrast  between  the  anxious  and  premature  decay  of 
the  father,  his  secret  misgivings,  and  the  false  anodynes 
with  which  he  lulled  his  conscience,  and  the  son's  green 
old  age  and  peaceful  death,  is  as  striking  as  anything  that 
history  contains.  Abundantly  does  it  verify  the  assurance 
made  by  Ezekiel,  in  the  First  Lesson  to-day,  "  If  he" — (the 
shedder  of  blood) — ^**  beget  a  son  that  seeth  all  his  father's 
sins,  and  considereth  and  doeth  not  such  like . . .  hath 
not  oppressed  any,  neither  hath  spoiled  by  violence  ...  he 
shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  father.  He  shall 
surely  live." 


No.  LIII. 
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THE  EXILE  OF  SALERNO. 
Ezekiel  xxxiv.  23-24. 

'OTWITHSTANDING  the  lapse  of  so  many 
centuries,  the  Rome  of  the  Middle,  or,  if  the 
reader  likes  it  better   of  the  Dark  Ages,  was 
not  greatly  different  in  its  general  outline  from  that  which 
it  had  exhibited  during  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors.    The 
walls,  generally  considered  to  be  those  of  Aurelian,  re- 
stored by  Belisarius,  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  Pontiffs 
of  subsequent  times,  still  embraced  the  whole  of  the  city. 
They  described  an  irregular  polygon,  extending  lengthwise 
for  about  three  miles  from  the  north-west  to  the  south- 
east.    The  city  thus  enclosed   had  suffered  doubtless 
by  the  removal  of  some  of  its  noblest  monuments  by  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  by  the  violence  of  invading  armies,  and 
by  the  slow  decay  of  ages.      But  it  was,  in  the  main,  still 
the  Rome  of  the  Caesars.    The  strong  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
lying  between  the  Capitol  and  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  con- 
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stituted  its  citadel ;  and  its  lofty  and  massive  walls  were 
thought  to  render  it  invulnerable  to  attack. 

In  one  of  the  principal  rooms  of  this  fortress,  a  group  was 
collected  one  day,  in  the  year  1084,  engaged  in  some  grave, 
and  it  might  plainly  be  seen,  some  unwelcome  topic.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room,  seated  on  a  chair  of  state,  was  a  man  of 
small  stature,  and  far  advanced  in  life ;  though  it  might  be 
doubted  whether  the  feebleness  of  his  frame  was  riot 
caused  more  by  premature  exhaustion,  than  by  the  lapse 
of  years.  His  features  were  not  regular,  or  in  any  way 
remarkable.  Indeed  there  would  have  been  little  in  his 
appearance  to  attract  attention,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
look  of  concentrated  power,  which  his  features  expressed, 
and  the  calm  penetrating  glance,  with  which  he  regarded 
those  whom  he  addressed. 

Round  his  chair  were  several  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  mostly  Bishops  or  Cardinals,  as  their  dress  indi^ 
cated.  Some  were  sitting  tod  some  standing;  but  the 
attention  of  all  was  directed  to  the  central  figure ;  and 
whenever  he  spoke,  any  remarks  which  might  have  been 
passing  between  them  were  instantly  hushed,  and  most 
reverent  attention  rendered  to  his  words.  This  personage 
was  Hildebrand,  more  generally  known  in  history  as 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  He  had  recently  been  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  St.  Angelo ;  the  armies  of  his  enemy, 
Henry  IV.  ot  Germany,  having  captured  Rome  after  a 
lengthened  siege  of  more  than  three  months. 

Gregory's  situation  was  critical,  and  that  fact  was  plainly 
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discerniUe  on  the  faces  of  his  adherents ;  but  the  eld  man's 
features  expressed  but  Uttle  emotion,  and  nothing  at  all  of 
alarm.  There  had  been  silence  for  a  short  space  ;  but  it 
was  now  broken  by  loud  cries  and  shouts  in  the  streets 
outside :  which  could  he  plainly  heard  within  the  Castle, 
though  the  words  spoken  could  not  be  distinguished. 

"  The  ceremony  must  be  over,"  remarked  HUdebrand. 
"They  have  finished  their  work  for  to-day." 

"Their  work  of  wickedness  and  rebellion,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  younger  Bishops  gazing  from  the  window. 
"  Yes,  they  have  done  it,  and  it  now  only  remains  for 
them  to  bear  its  consequences.  But  of  those  they  think 
little." 

"  The  time  will  come  when  they  will  have  to  think  of 
them,"  said  Gregory  sternly.  "  And  the  thought  will  be  a 
bitter  one.  Rebellion  against  God's  holy  Church,  and 
His  chosen  servant — when  did  these  ever  fail  to  bring 
their  own  punishment?" 

"True,  your  Holiness,"  said  the  former  speaker, 
"but  why  should  their  punishment  be  delayed?  Why 
should  they  be  suffered  thus  to  afSict  God's  Church,  and 
flaunt  their  rebellion  in  open  day,  when  the  remedy  is  in 
thine  own  band?  Why  dost  thou  not  send  forth  the 
lightning  of  thy  sentence,  wliicb  would  strike  God's 
enemy  and  thinej  and  wither  him  beneath  the  blow? 
Thou  remcmberest  how  all  men  shranl 
he  lay  under  thy  ban  before.  Even  1 
from  him  again,  if  it  but  plcaseth  thee 
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"  Thou  art  impatient,  my  son,"  said  the  Pope  calmly. 
**  The  cup  of  Henry's  misdeeds  is  not  yet  full .  It  may  be  he 
will  yet  repent,  and  our  forbearance  will  be  rewarded. 
"What  think  you,  my  Lord  CardinaV  he  continued,  turning 
to  one  of  the  older  men  present,  who  was  sitting  near  him. 
"  Is  there  hope  of  it  ?" 

"  But  little  I  fear,  your  Holiness,"  was  the  Cardinal's 
answer.  "Doubtless  Henry  was  brought  low,  whert 
stricken  by  thine  anger,  even  as  a  sick  man  is  wasted  by 
a  consuming  malady,  or  as  a  captive  confined  in  a  dark 
dungeon,  pines  for  light  and  freedom.  But  the  patient, 
when  his  health  is  renewed,  and  the  prisoner,  when  he 
is  released  from  his  bondage,  soon  forget  the  sick-bed 
and  the  prison.** 

"Thou  sayest  truly,"  said  Hildebrand.  "Yet  they 
remember  them  keenly  enough,  when  they  feel  in  their 
veins  the  S3rmptoms  of  the  same  fever,  or  behold  afar  off, 
the  house  of  their  captivity.  It  may  be  that  the  mere 
threat  of  renewed  exconmiunication  will  bring  Henry  to 
my  feet  Should  that  fail,  the  sentence  itself  shall  not  be 
wanting.  But  remember,  that  is  the  last  shaft  in  our 
quiver,  and  should  not  be  discharged  until  all  other  means 
have  been  exhausted." 

"It  is  most  true,  your  Holiness,"  said  the  former 
speaker,  "  and  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  that  requires 
us  to  hazard  all  upon  a  single  cast  Certain  intelligence 
has  arrived,  even  now,  from  Robert  Guiscard.  He  is 
hurrying  hitherward  from  Constantinople^  with  all  the 
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speed  he  can  command.  In  a  few  days,  at  furthest,  he 
will  be  near  enough  to  compel  Henry  either  to  meet  him 
in  the  field,  or  to  retreat  from  Rome." 

"Aye,  indeed,''  said  another  of  the  Council,  "  I  had  not 
heard  these  last  tidings.  What  force  has  Guiscard  with 
him  r 

"A  mighty  host,  we  are  told,"  said  the  Cardinal. 
"  There  are  his  Normans,  strong  enough  by  themselves 
to  scatter  Henry's  levies  ;  and  besides  them,  great  num- 
bers of  Saracens  have  joined  his  forces.  Shame  that  the 
swords  of  the  infidels  should  be  needed,  to  defend  the 
Holy  Father  of  Christendom  from  those  of  his  own 
children." 

"  The  Lord  oft-times  employs  the  swords  of  the  heathen 
to  execute  his  vengeance  on  the  rebellious,"  said  Gregory. 
"  Even  as  the  Chaldaeans  smote  the  disobedient  Zedekiah, 
and  the  Romans  reduced  to  ruin  the  guilty  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, so  will  these  Saracens  execute  his  judgments  on 
the  rebels,  if  they  still  persist  in  their  disloyalty." 

Few  characters  in  history  are  more  worthy  of  note, 
either  for  their  own  intrinsic  power,  or  for  the  influence 
they  have  exercised  upon  all  subsequent  history,  than  that 
of  Pope  Gregory  VH.  He  owed  his  success  in  life  to  no 
advantages  of  birth  or  fortune.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
carpenter  in  the  little  town  of  Saone  in  Tuscany,  weakly 
in  body  and  slight  in  figure.  In  days,  when  external 
appearance  and  strength  of  body  carried  far  greater  weight 
than  they  do  at  present,  no  one  would  be  thought  less 
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likely  to  rise  to  eminence  than  the  future  Pope.  He  was 
in  all  likelihood  educated  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  on 
the  Aventine  Hill,  of  which  his  uncle  was  the  Abbot.  The 
profligacy  of  Roman  life  was  revolting  to  the  ascetic  boy ; 
and  he  betook  himself  to  Clugni  in  Burgundy,  where 
his  talents  and  industry  soon  attracted  attention.  He 
early  assumed  the  monastic  habit,  and  obtained  so  much 
renown,  as  a  preacher,  that  Henry  III.  of  Germany  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  he  had  never  heard  the  Word 
preached  with  so  much  boldness  and  truth  combined. 

Not  long  after  his  ordination,  Hildebrand  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  became  the  friend  and  supporter  of 
Gregory  VI.,  and  on  the  deposition  of  that  Pontiff,  ac- 
companied him  into  Germany.  After  Gregory's  death,  he 
again  settled  at  Clugni,  where  he  was  made  Prior  of  the 
wealthy  and  important  Convent,  by  which  that  place  was 
distinguished.  Here,  in  the  year  1048,  he  showed  for  the 
first  time  the  ascendancy  over  men's  minds  which  was*  to 
render  him  so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Christendom. 
Bruno,BishopofToul  had  been  elected  by  a  German  synod, 
at  the  instance  of  Henry  III.,  to  the  vacant  Papacy.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  to  mount  the  throne  of  St.  Peter; 
and  sought  the  hospitality  of  Clugni  for  a  night's  lodging. 
Hildebrand  received  him  with  all  due  respect ;  but  during 
his  stay  impressed  upon  him,  that  such  an  election  as  his, 
not  made  in  the  city  of  St  Peter  itself,  and  further,  only 
agreed  to  at  the  dictation  of  a  secular  authority — ^was  no 
fitting  title  to  St.  Peter's  Chair,    Bruno  was  so  deeply 
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influenced  by  his  words,  that  he  laid  aside  his  official 
robes,  left  his  retinue  behind  him,  and  entering  Rome  as 
a  barefooted  pilgrim,  humbly  sought  election  from  the 
rightful  authority.  The  new  Pontiff  soon  showed  his 
appreciation  of  his  adviser  by  conferring  a  Cardinal's  hat 
upon  him ;  and  from  this  time  it  became  evident  to  all 
men,  that  if  Hildebrand's  life  should  be  protracted  to  the 
ordinary  age  of  man,  he  would  certainly  rise  to  the  loftiest 
position  a  churchman  could  hold« 

It  was  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  Europe. 
The  annals  of  the  Papacy,  during  the  ninth  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  tenth  centuries,  had  been  polluted  by  a 
mass  of  profligacy  and  crime,  to  which  no  parallel  can  be 
found  in  the  history  of  any  Christian  nation.  Out  of 
twenty-four  Popes  who  ruled  between  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne, and  the  accession  of  Otho  the  Great,  more  than 
half  were  driven  from  their  thrones  by  sedition  or  murder. 
The  history  of  their  election  was  even  more  disgraceful 
than  that  of  their  deposition.  Some  owed  their  elevation 
to  force  of  arms ;  some  to  bribery  ;  some  to  the  patronage 
of  infamous  women.  In  one  instance  a  boy  of  eighteen 
was  appointed  to  the  Papal  chair,  and  in  another,  one  not 
yet  twelve.  If  their  elevation  to,  or  rejection  from,  their 
thrones  was  scandalous,  their  lives  during  its  occupation 
were  still  more  so.  Every  possible  crime  that  the  hand 
of  violence  can  commit ;  every  possible  abomination 
which  the  corrupt  heart  of  man  can  conceive  to  itself,  was 
perpetrated  by  them.     The  salt  had   in   truth  lost  its 
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savour,  and  the  question  might  well  be  asked  wherewith 
all  Christendom  was  to  be  salted.  We  may  readily  fancy 
to  ourselves,  with  what  eyes  a  character  like  Hildebrand — 
himself  free  from  all  taint  of  the  debauchery  of  the  times, 
and  regarding  the  Church  as  the  sole  channel  of  spiritual 
life  to  men — would  regard  these  enormities.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  early  made  a  resolve,  of  which  his  whole 
after  life  was  one  long  fulfilment — that  he  would  do  what 
one  man  could,  towards  reforming  these  monstrous  evils, 
and  rendering  the  Church  what  she  should  be,  the  teacher 
of  holiness,  the  lamp  of  orthodox  truth,  the  judge  and  the 
avenger  alike  of  error  and  of  guilt. 

The  mission  of  the  Church  indeed,  at  all  times  a  high 
and  holy  one,  was  in  that  age  more  marked  and  prominent 
than  in  any  other.  It  was  a  period  of  unexampled  ignor- 
ance and  suffering,  but  whatever  learning  there  was  in  the 
world  was  possessed  by  clerics.  If  there  existed  any 
power  which  could  repress  crime  in  the  great,  and  insist 
on  the  administration  of  justice  alike  to  high  and  low,  it 
was  the  power  of  the  clergy. 

The  great  feudatories,  who  held  themselves  independent 
of  all  authority,  except  that  of  their  suzerains,  and  were 
often  able  to  set  even  that  at  nought,  if  it  suited  them  to 
do  so,  would  render  no  account  of  their  actions  to  any 
civil  citation.  But  they  quailed,  nevertheless,  before  the 
censures  of  the  Church.  Kings  and  Emperors,  whose 
victorious  arms  had  borne  down  every  antagonist,  experi- 
enced disastrous  defeat,  if  they  ventured  to  resist  the 
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excommunicating  power  of  the  Pope.  Sutely  no  one  who 
beheld  these  things,  could  doubt  that  the  Church  had  a 
great  work  to  perform,  or  that  the  welfare  of  mankind 
depended  largely  on  the  manner  in  which  she  performed 
it.  But  her  power  was  at  present,  so  Hildebrand  dis- 
cerned— exercised  capriciously,  and  without  settled  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  this  manner  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
wasted.  Steadiness  and  consistency  of  pur[>ose,  centrali- 
zation of  authority,  a  perfect  organization  of  the  instru- 
ments required  for  carrying  out  its  will,  and  universal 
submission  to  its  decrees,  were  all  necessary  parts  of  the 
great  scheme,  which  rose  before  the  mind's  eye  of 
Hildebrand,  as  he  mused  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell  at 
Ougni.  But  above  and  before  all,  the  spiritual  power  of 
Christendom  must  be  entrusted  to  onetaxA,  and  one  only. 
If  but  a  single  rival  should  be  permitted  to  share  it,  all  its 
efficiency  would  be  destroyed.  Antagonist  springs  would 
be  set  in  motion,  which  would  not  only  counteract  each 
other,  but  throw  the  whole  machine  out  of  order.  The 
world,  the  Church's  enemy,  would  take  advantage  of  the 
inevitable  jealousies  which  would  ensue,  to  obtain  through 
an  alliance  with  one  or  other  of  the  independent  rulers,  its 
own  nefarious  purposes.  He  called  to  mind  perhaps,  that 
Almighty  God  had  declared  by  His  prophet  Ezekiel,  that 
"  He  would  set  up  one  shepherd  over  his  flock,  and 
he  should  feed  them,  even  his  servant  David  ;"  and 
persuaded,  that  the  Shepherd  King  of  Israel,  in 
passage,  was  designed  to  be  the  type  of  another  Shep 
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King,  who,  under  the  dispensation  of  Christ,  should  feed 
the  flock  of  the  Lord  ;  as  David  had  fed  it  under  that  of 
Moses. 

But  though  it  is  likely  that  these  ideas  presented  them- 
selves  early  in  his  career  to  the  mind  of  Hildebrand,  he 
showed  no  impatient  haste  to  bring  about  their  fulfilment. 
With  the  calmness  of  a  great  mind,  he  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  hour  best  fitted  for  his  purpose.  It  was  not  until 
A.D.  1073,  when  Hildebrand  was  approaching  his  sixtieth 
year,  that  he  mounted  the  Papal  chair,  and  openly  assumed 
the  power,  which  he  had  long  wielded  in  secret.  History 
scarcely  presents  another  example  of  a  purpose  so  earnest 
yet  so  resolutely  held  under  control. 

He  was  as  prompt  to  strike  when  the  hour  had  come>  as 
he  had  been  patient  in  waiting  for  it.  Within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  consecration  he  convened  a  Council,  at  which 
he  proposed — not  as  many  of  his  predecessors  had  done, 
that  the  marriage  of  priests  should  be  declared  unlawful, 
which  was  little  more  than  a  protest  against  a  license 
generally  tolerated,  though  accounted  irregular  j  but  that 
every  priest  who  had  taken  a  wife  should  be  compelled 
forthwith  to  put  her  away,  under  pain  of  deposition;  and 
that  laymen  should  be  forbidden  to  attend  the  sacred 
offices,  which  might  be  performed  by  a  married  priesL 
Doubtless,  as  he  had  anticipiated,  the  consent  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  his  decree,  and  its  immediate  promulgation,  were 
the  signal  for  a  storm  of  remonstrances,  reproaches,  and 
lamentations.     The  clergy  of  all  ranks^  and  in  every 
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Christian  nation,  protested  vehemently  against  a  yoke 
which  the  experience  of  all  time  had  shown  to  be  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  endure.  But  Gregory  persisted ;  and 
that  which  Councils  and  Popes  for  centuries  had  been 
unable  to  effect,  his  single  will  accomplished.  Thousands 
had  to  accept  the  alternative  of  broken  vows  or  broken 
hearts ;  but  they  did  accept  it,  and  suffered  in  silence,  not 
in  his  generation  only,  but  in  all  the  centuries  that  have 
followed.  In  spite  of  the  monstrous  evils  which  have 
resulted  from  it,  in  spite  of  the  example  of  rival  Churches 
pursuing  a  different  system,  and,  in  consequence,  free  from 
them,  in  spite  of  human  nature  itself,  the  decree  of 
Gregory  has  for  eight  hundred  years  governed  absolutely 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

But  the  prohibition  of  marriage  among  the  clergy  was 
but  one  item  in  Hildebrand's  programme.  That,  doubt- 
less, set  them  free  from  all  domestic  ties,  but  there  re- 
mained the  bonds  which  united  them  to  the  patrons,  from 
whom  they  commonly  received  the  benefices  by  which 
they  supported  life.  This  connection  was  indisputably 
open  to  much  abuse.  In  return  for  presentation,  patrons 
would  often  demand  sums  of  money,  or  services,  which  it 
would  be  alike  unseemly  and  unlawful  to  render.  Not 
unfrequently  a  benefice  was  conferred  on  one  who  had 
hitherto  been  simply  a  military  retainer ;  and  he  was  in- 
ducted on  condition  of  his  continuing  to  serve  his  feudal 
superior  in  the  field  during  war-time,  as  he  had  been  wont 
to  do  before  his  ordination.     Gregory  resolved  to  put 
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down  this  scandal  with  the  same  strong  hand,  which  had 
suppressed  the  marriage  of  the  priesthood.  He  issued  a 
decree  requiring  that  all  investitures  should  be  received 
from  the  spiritual  authority,  and  whoever  should  consent 
to  take  them  from  a  layman  should  be,  by  his  own  act, 
excommunicate.  He  also  propounded  the  still  more 
daring  assertion,  that  all  temporal  princes  derived  their 
right  of  sovereignty  from  the  Pope  alone  ;  who  had  power 
to  give  away  vacant  kingdoms  according  to  his  pleasure, 
and  to  release  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  heretical 
or  rebellious  rulers. 

These  lofty  claims  soon  involved  him  in  trouble  with 
some  of  the  principal  monarchs  in  Europe.  William  of 
Normandy,  who  was  now  by  conquest  King  of  England, 
was  summoned  to  do  homage  for  his  kingdom.  "  Tell  his 
Holiness  that  I  hold  my  kingdom  of  God  and  of  my  sword," 
was  his  stern  answer ;  and  Hildebrand,  knowing  the  tem- 
per ot  the  Norman,  judged  it  wiser  to  drop  further  prose- 
cution of  his  claim.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Henry  IV. 
of  Germany,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  day.  This 
man's  youth  had  been  licentious,  and  his  oppression  of  his 
Saxon  subjects  cruel  and  arbitrary  beyond  all  precedent. 
They  rose  in  insurrection  against  him,  and  succeeded  so 
far  as  seriously  to  endanger  his  throne.  Gregory  adroitly 
took  advantage  of  his  difficulties  to  make  demands,  which 
at  a  more  favourable  time  to  himself  Henry  would  doubt- 
less have  resisted.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  the  tide  of  events 
had  again  turned  in  his  favour,  he  showed  himself  resolved 
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to  resist  the  usurpation.  He  treated  with  contempt  Gre- 
gory's summons  to  appear  before  him ;  and  calling  a 
Council,  composed  of  his  adherents,  at  Worms,  procured 
the  deposition  of  Gregory,  and  the  election  of  another 
Pope  in  his  place. 

The  struggle  had  now  fairly  commenced,  and  Gregory 
collected  all  his  powers  to  meet  it.  He  fulminated  against 
Henry  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  further  sus- 
pended  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  Imperial  authority. 
This  was  a  home-thrust.  Notwithstanding  his  great  power 
and  popularity,  Henry  found  his  supporters  falling  away 
from  him  on  every  side ;  and  he  discovered  that  if  he  per- 
sisted in  his  antagonism  to  Gregory,  his  crown  would  be 
forfeited  for  ever.  He  was  driven  at  last  to  entreat  the 
mercy  of  his  enemy  as  the  only  hope  left  him.  In  the 
depth  of  winter  he  was  obliged  to  cross  the  Alps  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  wife,  and  to 
sue  for  forgiveness  on  his  bended  knees  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  Castle  of  Canossa,  where  the  Pope  was  at  that  time 
residing.  For  three  days  the  proud  Emperor  had  to 
endure  this  mortification  in  the  presence  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, who  were  deeply  sensible  that  the  degradation 
affected  them  no  less  than  their  monarch.  At  length  the 
haughty  Pontiff  was  induced  to  relax  his  rigour.  Henry 
having  expressed  his  penitence  and  conceded  the  whole 
question  at  issue,  was  forgiven,  and  again  admitted  to 
Communion.  But  this  triumph  rather  injured  than  bene- 
fited the  cause  of  Gregory.    The  spectacle  of  the  greatest 
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sovereign  in  Europe  crushed  by  a  humiliation  so  abject, 
awoke  the  indignation,  rather  than  the  awe,  of  Christen- 
dom. Many  espoused  Henry's  cause  who  had  hitherto 
stood  aloof.  The  Italians  were  at  first  so  offended  by 
the  degradation  to  which  he  had  descended,  that  they  re- 
solved to  depose  both  Gregory  and  Henry,  and  after 
choosing  another  Pope,  to  crown  Conrad  Emperor  in  his 
father's  place.  The  Germans  also  were  inchned  to 
set  up  Rodolph  as  a  rival  in  the  empire,  but  Henry 
overcame  both  these  difficulties.  By  renouncing  his 
engagement  with  the  Pope  he  conciliated  the  Italians; 
who  chose  Guibert,  of  Ravenna,  by  the  title  of  Clement 
III.,  Pope  in  the  room  of  Gregory.  Not  long  afterwards 
Rodolph  was  slain  in  battle,  most  opportunely  for  Henry's 
interests,  and  the  latter,,  now  more  powerful  than  ever, 
marched  upon  Rome  with  all  his  troops  to  take  vengeance 
on  his  enemy.  After  a  siege  of  three  months  the  city 
could  offer  no  further  resistance.  Gregory  was  compelled 
to  retire,  as  the  reader  heard  at  the  outset  of  this  tale,  into 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  Henry  and  his  soldiers  took 
possession  of  the  city. 

The  first  act  of  the  latter  was  to  cause  Guibert  to 
be  solenmly  consecrated  Pope  in  the  Church  of  St.  John 
of  the  Lateran ;  his  second  to  receive  the  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  new  Pope.  This  done,  he  attacked 
the  fortress,  in  which  his  old  antagonist  had  found 
shelter,  and  would  speedily  have  gained  possession  of  it, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  Robert  Guiscara 
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just  when  the  defences  of  the  Castle  appeared  to  be  giving 
way.  Henry  was  obliged  to  retreat.  But  the  entrance  of 
Guiscard  with  an  army  composed  partly  of  Normans 
accustomed  to  every  species  of  licence,  and  partly  of 
Saracens,  to  whom  the  murder  and  pillage  of  Christians 
appeared  not  only  lawful  but  praiseworthy  acts — did  little 
benefit  to  the  cause  of  Gregory.  The  new-comers  had 
hardly  established  themselves  in  the  city  before  a  quarrel 
broke  out  between  them  and  the  partisans  of  Henry, 
great  numbers  of  whom  still  remained  in  the  city.  Swords 
were  drawn  on  both  sides,  Robert's  army  ran  to  arms, 
believing  themselves  attacked  by  the  whole  Roman  pop- 
ulation, and  a  frightful  scene  of  carnage  and  licence  ensued. 
Convents  were  pillaged,  women  were  outraged ;  the  whole 
city  was  given  up  to  sack  and  plunder;  the  streets  ran  red 
with  blood.  This  calamity  was  too  much  for  the  aged 
Pope  to  endure.  It  was  hardly  possible  but  that  the 
Roman  people  would  attribute  to  him,  in  some  measure, 
at  all  events,  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  they  had  endured. 
He  retired  from  Rome,  to  the  Castie  of  Salerno,  where  he 
would  be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Robert  Guis- 
card. Here  he  continued  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Papal 
Government  with  unabated  zeal  and  determination,  but  all 
this  time  his  life  was  slowly  ebbing  away.  Feeling  his  end 
approach,  he  summoned  the  Cardinals  and  Bishops  who 
had  been  faithful  to  him  round  his  bed ;  he  nominated  his 
successor  in  the  Papacy,  and  recapitulating  the  principles 
which  he  had  upheld  through  li''c,  declared  once  more 
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his  firm  adherence  to  them.  He  then  blessed  and  forg«ive 
his  enemies,  solemnly  excepting  from  the  number  the 
Emperor  Henry  and  the  anti-pope  Clement  After  this 
he  expired,  his  last  words  being,  "  I  have  loved  righteous- 
ness and  hated  iniquity,  therefore  I  die  in  exile." 

He  was  a  great  man  beyond  a  doubt — one  of  the  greatest 
in  history.    The  singleness  of  his  views,  the  firmness  of 
his  purpose,  the  unselfishness  of  his  aims,  his  resolute 
endurance  of  defeat,  ingratitude,  and  humiliation,  must 
win  the  admiration  of  all,  even  of  those  who  differ  most 
widely  from  him.     Had  he  been,  indeed,  what  he  con- 
ceived himself  to  be,  the  one  chosen  shepherd  of  Christ's 
flock,  whose  authority  could  not  be  set  aside  by  any 
without  defiance  of  divine  command,  and  which,  there- 
fore, must  be  vindicated  at  whatever  cost, — he  would  merit 
the  utmost  praise  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  him.    But 
those  who  hold  this  to  be  but  an  idle  claim,  or,  rather, 
one  in  direct  opposition  to  the  designs  of  Providence,  can 
only  regret  that  a  spirit  so  noble  should  have  worn  itself 
out  in  a  policy  which  could  bring  nothing  but  strife  and 
woe,  and  have  bequeathed  no  other  legacy  to  after  gene- 
rations, than  the  perpetuation  of  the  miseries  of  his  ov/n 
turbulent  and  unhappy  rule. 
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THE  AFRICAN  BISHOP. 
Dan.  iii.  i8. 

|HE  struggle  between  Christianity  and  Heathenism 
may  be  regarded  as  having  reached  its  most 
critical  point  about  the  time  when  Decius  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Imperial  throne.  The  disciples  of  the  Cross 
had  then  ceased  to  be  a  scattered  fe  w,belonging  for  the  most 
part  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society, — persons  whom  the 
world  in  general  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  contempt  and 
wonder,  with  whom  they  rarely  came  into  contact,  and 
whose  strange  doings  formed  an  occasional  topic  of  con- 
versation in  society — as  was  the  case  in  the  first  ages  of 
the  GospeL  Nor  again  did  they  present  the  overwhelming 
majority,  which,  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  was  strong 
enough,  not  only  to  assert  itself  against  all  opposition,  but 
to  retaliate  on  its  former  adversaries,  by  forbidding  the 
ceremonies  and  destroying  the  temples  they  had  frequented. 
The  rival  religions  were  now  nearly  matched  with  one 
aojother,  both  in  respect  of  the  numbers  and  the  learning 
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of  their  several  adherents.    A  desperate  and  decisive  con- 
test between  the  two  could  not  be  very  far  off. 

There  had  been  scarcely  any  persecution  of  the  Christians 
since  the  death  of  M,  Aurelius,  some  sixty  or  seventy 
years  previously,  and  the  growth  of  the  Church  had  been, 
in  consequence,  exceptionally  rapid.  It  may  seem,  at 
first  sight,  strange  that  the  disciples  of  the  new  faith,  who 
had  suffered  severely  during  the  reigns  of  such  benign 
rulers  as  Trajan,  Antoninus  and  Aurelius,  should  have 
escaped  all  injury  from  monsters  of  guilt  like  Conmiodus 
or  Heliogabalus.  But  the  very  crimes  and  weaknesses 
of  these  men  proved  the  security  of  the  Christians.  The 
attention  of  the  former  was  too  deeply  engrossed  by  the 
indulgence  of  their  own  appetites,  or  by  the  danger  which 
threatened  them  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies^  to 
allow  of  their  paying  heed  to  quiet  citizens,  whose 
only  offence  was  against  a  religion,  for  which  they  them- 
selves cared  nothing.  Some  one  or  two  of  the  Emperors 
even  shewed  favour  to  the  Galileans. 

But  the  disciples  of  the  Crdss,  as  a  gjsneral  rule,  were 
odious  in  the  sight  of  their  fellow  citizens ;  nor  can  we 
have  any  difficulty  in  understanding  the  cause  of  this. 
•All  classes  had  their  special  reasons  for  disliking  them. 
The  philosophers  of  that  day,  who  had  attained  to  higher 
mental  culture  than  in  any  previous  generation,  if  we 
except  that  of  the  age  of  Sophocles  and  Plato— could  ill 
endure  the  thought  that  their  elaborate  system  of  ethics, 
their  speculations  in  politics  and  physics  should  have  to 
give  way  to  the  teaching  of  rude  and  unlettered  men^  with 
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whom  they  would  scarcely  condescend  to  dispute  ;  but 
with  whom,  nevertheless,  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
cope.  It  mortified  and  provoked  them  to  see  their  pupils 
falling  away  to  embrace  a  system,  into  which  they  would 
scarcely  deign  to  inquire.  They  were  clamorous  that  the 
presumption  of  these  men,  with  whom  it  was  not  possible 
to  argue,  should  be  put  down  by  the  strong  hand  of 
authority. 

The  rich  and  great  again,  had  a  different  grudge,  but  a 
not  less  bitter  one,  against  the  Galileans.  Under  the  old 
heathen  system,  there  was  little  or  no  check  on  the  free 
indulgence  of  their  passions.  Things  were  considered  as 
lawful,  nay,  even  as  laudable,  which  these  new  religionists 
branded  with  the  severest  reproaches,  and  for  the  in- 
dulgence in  which  they  threatened  the  heaviest  penalties. 
It  was  quite  true  that  they  could  do  no  more  than  threaten. 
They  were  wholly  without  the  means  of  carrying  out  the 
sentence  they  pronounced ;  but  still  it  was  alike  irritating 
and  alarming  to  hear  themselves  so  spoken  of;  and  the 
more  so,  because,  however  indignantly  they  might  talk  on 
the  subject,  they  were  compelled  secretly  to  own  that  their 
consciences  in  a  great  measure  sided  with  these  severer 
moralists.  As  for  the  mass  of  the  populace,  it  needs  not 
to  say  that,  constituted  as  society  then  was,  the  adoption 
of  the  Gospel  rule  would  deprive  them  of  every  pleasure 
they  enjoyed.  Indulgence  of  the  coarser  appetites  and  the 
public  spectacles,  such  as  the  gladiatorial  shows  and  the 
like,  were  all  they  looked  to  to  lighten  the  load  of  life,  and 
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no  worship,  no  God."  Their  rites  and  ceremonies,  their 
churches,  their  Deity,  were  all  matters  of  public  notoriety. 
But  it  might  still  be  contended,  that  all  these  were  false, 
and  that  the  falsehood  gave  just  offence  to  those,  who  were 
the  true  lords  of  the  universe.  On  the  recurrence  of  every 
national  calamity — whenever  the  harvests  failed  and  famine 
ensued,  whenever  an  earthquake  swallowed  up  a  city,  or  a 
pestilence  devastated  a  province,  whenever  the  enenues  of 
the  empire  were  successful  in  the  field, — the  disaster  was 
imputed  to  the  wrath  of  the  gods  at  the  impieties  of  the 
Christians,  and  the  neglect  of  such  as  still  remained  faithful 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  gods.  The  evil  leaven 
had  been  working  for  some  time  past,  especially  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  who  had  the  credit  of  being 
favourable  to  the  Christians — whom  some  writers,  indeed, 
have  believed  (though  erroneously)  to  have  been  himself  a 
Christian.  The  feeling  at  last  had  grown  to  such  a  height, 
that  all  the  disorders  in  the  state,  which  were  becoming 
every  day  more  patent,  nay,  the  universal  corruption  of 
morality  itself,  which  was  eating  like  a  canker  into  the 
vitals  of  society,  were  popularly  believed  to  be  caused  by 
the  unchecked  (diffusion  of  the  Galilean  impiety.  When 
Decius,  A.D.  249,  succeeded,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
his  rival,  Philip,  to  the  Imperial  purple,  he  professed  his 
intention  of  reforming  the  growing  evil ;  and  the  two 
measures  he  adopted  for  the  purpose  were,  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  censorship  and  the  extirpation  of  Chrijs- 
tianity. 
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This  last  resolution  is  important,  as  proving  how  for- 
midable a  power  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  had  now  be- 
come. Hitherto  Christians  had  only  been  punished,  when 
their  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the  state  became  so 
marked  that  it  could  not  be  passed  over.  Trajan  had 
ordered  that  no  inquiries  were  to  be  made  after  them,  nor 
any  pains  taken  to  find  them  out ;  nor  were  anonymous 
accusations  against  them  to  be  received.  It  was  only 
when  they  were  forced  upon  the  magistrates*  notice  that 
they  were  to  be  punished.  But  the  matter  was  very 
different  now.  The  Christians  were  everywhere  to  be 
sought  out,  and  in  event  of  their  refusal  to  forswear  their 
belief,  were  to  be  put  to  death.  Decius  proceeded  at  once 
to  execute  his  purpose.  Valerian  was  appointed  censor, 
and  orders  were  sent  into  all  the  provinces  requiring  the 
officials  to  put  in  force  the  Imperial  rescript  against  the 
Christians.  In  all  the  chief  cities  a  day  was  appointed, 
upon  which  everyone  who  was  suspected  of  being  a  Chris- 
tian, was  to  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  and  required  publicly  to  renounce,  or  deny,  his 
belief  in  the  Faith  in  question  on  penalty  of  torture  and 
death.  • 

Among  other  cities  m  which  this  proclamation  was 
published  was  Carthage,  the  capital  of  Roman  Africa. 
The  Bishop  at  the  time  occupying  that  See,  was  the 
celebrated  Cyprian,  who  had  been  appointed  to  it  about 
two  years  previously.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  bom 
a  little  before  the  close  of  the  second  century,  though 
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the  precise  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  received 
a  liberal  education,  and  was  a  successful  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  living,  it  is  reported,  in  affluence  and  splendour. 
He  seems  to  have  reached  middle  age  before  his  con- 
version to  Christ ;  but  he  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  his 
fellow  citizens,  alike  for  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  that 
he  took  high  rank  at  once,  among  his  brethren  in  the  new 
faith.  His  baptism  was  quickly  followed  by  his  Ordina- 
tion as  Deacon  and  Priest ;  nor  had  he  attained  the 
latter  rank  long  when,  upon  the  death  of  Donatus,  Bishop 
of  Carthag^,  he  was,  almost  unanimously,  invited  to  take 
his  office.  Cyprian's  modesty  and  humility  induced  him 
to  decline  the  offer,  representing  the  short  time  of  his 
obedience  to  Christ,  as  a  proof  of  his  unfitness.  But  the 
people  would  not  be  satisfied  with  this  answer.  They 
beset  his  doors,  and  prevented  the  escape  he*  had  resolved 
on ;  and  when  at  last  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties,  his 
consent  was  received  with  universal  satisfaction.  But  he 
was  hardly  established  in  his  office  before  news  arrived  of 
the  new  Emperor's  edict.  Cyprian  was  publicly  pros- 
cribed ;  all  men  were  forbidden  to  shelter  or  conceal  him ; 
and  the  populace,  who  probably  knew  little  respecting 
him,  except  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  detested  sect, 
filled  the  streets  with  their  cries,  demanding  his  blood. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  publicly  sunmioned 
before  the  proconsul's  tribunal ;  and  after  careful  con* 
sideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  his  position,  he 
became  persuaded  that  the  most  fitting  course  for  him 
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was  to  withdraw  awhile  from  Carthage,  until  the  present 
irritation  of  the  public  mind  had  subsided.  His  words  oA 
this  subject  in  his  Epistle,  addressed  to  the  Presbyters 
and  Deacons  of  his  Church,  "  The  Lord,  who  bade  me 
retire,"  have  i)y  some  been  understood  to  imply  a  special 
revelation  on  the  subject,  conveyed  by  a  vision  or  other- 
wise. But  of  this  there  is  no  evidence,  and  his  language 
on  another  occasion,  when  he  says  that  he  withdrew  *'as 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  direct,"  (viz.  those  given 
by  Christ  to  his  disciples,  St.  Matt,  x.,  23),  rather  imply, 
that  he  simply  formed  his  resolution  as  ordinary  Christ- 
ians would  do,  by  prayer  and  study  of  God's  Word. 

He  remained  in  seclusion  for  about  two  years,  during 
which  the  persecution  raged  with  satanic  fury  throughout 
the  African  provinces,  and  particularly  at  Carthage.  The 
Christians,  he  tells  us,  were  scourged,  their  limbs  dislo- 
cated on  the  rack,  their  flesh  torn  off  with  burning  pincers, 
or  pierced  with  spears  and  knives — more  instruments  of 
torture  being  sometimes  employed  upon  a  man,  than  he 
had  limbs  to  torture ;  they  were  beheaded,  burnt  at  the 
stake,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre. 
When  every  known  instrument  of  cruelty  had  been  ex- 
hausted, the  inspiration  of  the  Devil  suggested  new  and 
more  exquisite  forms  of  suffering.  But  the  Christians, 
we  learn,  fairly  wearied  out  their  tormentors ;  who  were 
compelled  at  last  to  desist,  partly  through  the  failure  of 
their  efforts,  partly  overcome  by  amazement. 

The  persecution  ceased,  or  at  all  events  abated,  after 
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the  death  of  Decius,  A.D.  251;  and  Cyprian  returned  to 
his  diocese  ;  where  he  set  himself  to  amend  the  disorders, 
which  had  mainly  sprung  up  in  consequence  of  his  absence. 
An  interval  of  six  years  now  ensued,  during  which  the 
Church  was  comparatively  free  from  attack.     But  Cy- 
prian's Episcopate  was  throughout  troubled  and  stormy. 
The  Church,  which  had  grown  so  largely  during  the  years 
of  its  immunity  from  sufifering,  was  no  longer  the  body 
"  that  continued  stedfastly  in  the  Apostle's  doctrine  and 
fellowship — "  the  brethren,  "  that  were  of  one  heart  and  of 
one  soul."   The  heathen  did  not  now  wonder  at  the  perfect 
bond  of  unity  and  affection,  which  held  them  together, 
and  exclaim,  "  How  thescb  Christians  love  one  another  !" 
Among  the  professing  believers  at  Carthage,  were  some, 
who  in  respect  of  the  laxity  of  their  lives,  the  virulence  of 
their  party  spirit,  and  the  arrogance  of  their  presump- 
tion, might  have  vied  with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of 
the  most  coiTupt  age  of  the  Jewish  Church.    The  first 
trouble  after  Cyprian's  return  was  caused  by  the  dispute 
concerning  the  persons  known  as  "  the  Lapsed — ^"  those, 
that  is  to  say,  whose  faith  had  failed  them  when  put  to 
the  trial  before  the  magistrates,  and  who  had  consented  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods.     Such  persons  of 
course  fell  under  the  censures  of  the  Church,  and  could 
only  be  admitted  to  their  former  position  through  repent- 
ance.    It  was  customary  to  keep  them  excommunicate  for 
a  season,  and  subject  them  to  a  certain  discipline.    But 
after  a  time,  a  custom  sprang  up — not  unnatural  under 
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the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  obviously  unwise,  and 
disastrous  in  its  results — of  accepting  the  intercession  of 
the  Church's  martyrs,  in  behalf  of  such  persons.  It  was 
hard  to  reject  the  pleadings  of  holy  men,  who  had  just 
laid  down  their  lives  for  Christ,  and  more  especially  when 
they  pleaded  for  mercy  towards  others.  But  the  conse- 
quence of  admitting  such  pleas  was,  that  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  became  greatly  relaxed. 

But  there  was  a  sect  at  Carthage,  headed  by  one 
Novatus,  which  was  not  contented  with  protesting  against 
such  lenity,  but  insisted  upon  it,  that  the  Lapsed  could 
never  be  restored,  however  sincere  their  penitence.  Their 
views  being  opposed  by  Cyprian,  they  raised  a  schism 
against  him ;  by  which  the  Church  not  only  at  Carthage, 
but  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  was  greatly  disturbed.  Cy- 
prian had  the  pain  of  finding  himself  deserted  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  own  clergy.  In  the  midst  of  these 
troubles  a  pestilence  again  made  its  appearance,  and 
desolated  a  great  part  of  the  world.  In  Carthage  the 
suffering  was  especially  severe,  and  again  the  visitation 
was  ascribed  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  persecution 
against  the  Christians,  who,  it  was  argued,  ought  not  to 
have  been  permitted  any  longer  to  cumber  the  world. 
This  had  hardly  subsided,  when  fresh  disorders  broke 
forth.  Two  controversies  were  raised,  one  respecting  the 
proper  time  for  baptizing  infants  ;  and  another,  and  far 
more  irritating  one,  as  to  the  validity  of  heretical  Baptism. 
This  latter  topic  embroiled  Cyprian  with  Stephen,  Bishop 
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of  Rome,  who  attacked  Cyprian  in  terms  of  unjustifiable 
reproach,  styling  him  False  Christ,  False  Apostle,  and  the 
like.  Cyprian  retorted  angrily,  though  with  more  temper- 
ance of  language.  1 1  is  plain  that — wise  and  learned,  pious 
and  temperate  as  Cyprian  undoubtedly  was — during  the 
whole  of  the  days  of  his  Episcopate,  he  wore  a  mitre  that 
was  lined  with  thorns. 

But  he  was  not  to  wear  it  much  longer.  Valerian,  the 
successor  of  Decius,  upon  whose  accession  to  the  throne 
the  persecution  against  the  Christians  had  ceased,  was  a 
man  naturally  of  a  kindly  spirit,  but  weak,  and  easily 
influenced  by  others.  His  minister,  Macrianus,  was  a 
believer  in  sorcery,  and  as  such  of  course  the  enemy  of 
the  Christians.  He  persuaded  the  Emperor  that  the  evils 
of  the  state  were  caused  by  the  indignation  of  the  Gods 
on  their  account ;  and  the  only  hope  of  restoring  prosperity 
was  by  carrying  out,  to  its  completion,  the  work  imperfectly 
attempted  some  six  years  before.  Valerian  consented, 
and  the  cruel  work  recommenced. 

Cyprian  was  now  summoned  before  Aspasius  Paterrtus, 
at  that  time  Proconsul  of  Africa ;  and  being  thus  pubhcly 
singled  out,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  face  the  danger. 
Patemus,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  mild  dis- 
position,  addressed  him  with  civility.  "  The  most  sacred 
Emperors,  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  have  laid  upon  me 
their  commands,"  he  said,  "  to  require  of  those,  who  at 
present  do  not  worship  the  Gods,  a  proper  recognition 
of  them.     It  is  my   duty   therefore  to   inquire  of  you 
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your  name  and  your  religion."  "  My  name  is  Thascius 
Cyprian,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  am  a  Christian,  and  a 
Bishop.  I  recognize  none  but  the  One  True  God,  Who 
made  Heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  therein  is. 
This  is  He  Whom  we  Christians  serve,  to  Whom  we  pray 
day  and  night  for  all  men,  and  especially  for  the  safety  of 
the  Emperors."  "Do  you  persist  in  your  resolution  to 
worship  no  other  Gods  ?"  asked  the  Proconsul.  "  A  reso- 
lution founded  on  God  cannot  be  changed,"  answered 
Cyprian.  "  Then  you  are  prepared  to  go  into  exile — ^to 
Curubisi*"  asked  Patemus.  Cyprian  assented.  The 
Proconsul  then  demanded  of  him  to  give  him  the  names 
and  abodes  of  the  Christian  Priests  in  his  diocese ;  but 
this  Cyprian  refused  to  do,  telling  him  that  if  they  were 
sought  for  they  would  doubtless  be  found,  and  be  ready  to 
give  an  account  of  themselves. 

The  Proconsul  did  not  press  him  further,  but  caused 
him  to  be  banished  to  the  city  already  named,  a  small 
town  called  Curubis,  which  stands  at  no  great  distance 
from  Pentapolis — a  place  remote  indeed,  but  otherwise 
not  disagreeable.  Here,  nearly  a  twelvemonth's  interval 
of  meditation  and  repose  was  allowed  to  the  Bishop. 

But  though  thus  kindly  treated,  he  never  doubted  that 
the  time  of  his  departure  was  not  far  distant.  On  the  very 
day  indeed  of  his  arrival  at  Curubis,  a  vision  was  vouch- 
safed him,  in  which  he  was  forewarned  of  his  approaching 
martyrdom.  As  he  was  about  to  retire  to  rest,  he  suddenly 
beheld  a  young  man  of  gigantic  stature,  who  seemed  to  be 
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leading  him  to  the  Tribunal  of  the  Proconsul ;  who  had 
no  sooner  beheld  him  than  he  wrote  something  in  a  book. 
The  young  man,  who  was  looking  over  the  judge's  shoulder, 
intimated  to  Cypdan  by  signs  what  the  sentence  was. 
Extending  one  of  his  hands,  he  made  a  cross  stroke  over 
it  with  the  other,  imitating  the  action  of  decapitation. 
Thereupon  he  entreated  the  Proconsul  for  a  day's  respite, 
in  order  to  settle  his  affairs.  The  Proconsul  again  wrote 
in  his  book,  and  the  young  man  intimated,  as  before,  by 
signs,  that  the  petition  was  granted. 

In  his  retirement  the  Bishop  continually  received  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  of  the  persecution,  which  was  fully 
as  merciless  and  searching  as  that  of  Decius.  Every  day 
brought  him  tidings  of  his  friends  and  brethren  in  the 
Faith  being  called  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  Christ.  It 
was  impossible  that  he  could  long  be  spared.  At  this 
juncture  some  of  his  former  friends,  men  of  high  rank  and 
influence,  came  to  him,  and  offered  to  find  a  safe  place  of 
retreat  for  him,  if  he  would  fly  from  Curubis.  But  the 
case  was  different  now  from  what  it  had  been  before  the 
Decian  persecution.  He  had  been  publicly  singled  out 
by  the  authorities,  and  could  not  fly  without  bringing  re- 
proach on  the  Church,  and  danger  on  his  friends.  He 
remained  therefore  in  the  spot  to  which  he  had  been  con- 
signed, daily  expecting  to  be  summoned  to  judgment  and 
to  death. 

And  the  summons  soon  arrived.    In  the  eleventh  month 
of  his  exile,  a  message  arrived  at  Curubis  from  Galerius 
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Maximus,who  had  succeeded  Paternus  in  the  government 
of  Africa,  requiring  his  presence.  Cjrprian  waited  until 
Galerius  had  returned  to  Carthage,  from  which  he  had 
been  temporarily  absent,  and  then  obeyed  the  order. 
Taken  into  the  custody  of  the  proconsular  guards,  he  was 
conveyed  to  the  Praetorium,  and  nearly  the  same  dialogue 
ensued,  as  that  which  had  been  held  with  Paternus,  the 
only  difference  being  its  more  tragic  termination.  "Art 
thou  Thascius  Cyprianus  ?"  asked  Maximus.  "  I  am  he," 
answered  the  Bishop.  "  The  most  sacred  Emperors  have 
commanded  you  to  conform  to  the  religion  of  the  State  ?*' 
"  I  refuse  to  do  so,"  was  the  reply.  "  Take  heed  to  your- 
self," rejoined  the  Proconsul ;  "  consider  the  matter  well." 
"  Execute  your  orders,"  returned  Cyprian  ;  "  in  a  matter 
so  manifest  there  is  no  room  for  consideration."  Galerius 
then  conferred  aside  with  the  council,  and  reluctantly,  it 
is  said,  pronounced  the  following  sentence  :  "  For  as  much 
as  Thascius  Cyprian  has  long  lived  an  ungodly  life,  and 
has  associated  with  himself  a  number  of  persons  in  the 
bonds  of  a  nefarious  conspiracy,  and  openly  declared  him- 
self an  enemy  to  the  gods,  and  the  pious,  sacred,  and 
august  Emperors,  and  they  have  striven  in  vain  to  bring 
him  back  to  a  right  mind  in  these  matters  —for  as  much  as 
he  further  has  been  apprehended  as  principal,  and  as  it 
were  the  standard-bearer  of  these  infamous  criminals,  it  is 
proper  that  he  should  be  made  an  example  for  the  benefit 
of  others  and  the  vindication  of  the  law.  Our  sentence, 
therefore)  is  that  Thascius  Cyprian  be  beheaded.'' 
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**  Thanks  be  to  God,"  exclaimed  the  martyr, "  who  is 
pleased  to  set  me  free  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh." 
Thereupon  the  whole  of  the  assembled  brethren  burst  into 
a  cry  of  lamentation,  exclaiming  that  they  would  be  be- 
headed with  him. 

He  was  now  led  forth  by  the  soldiers  to  the  place  of 
execution,  a  large  field  belonging  to  one  Sextus,  surrounded 
by  trees,  the  branches  of  which  were  crowded  by  persons 
who  had  climbed  thither  to  behold  the  spectacle.  Cyprian 
laid  aside  his  upper  garment,  and,  kneeling  down,  com- 
mended his  soul  to  God.  He  tlien  put  off  his  dalmatic, 
as  the  sleeveless  tunicle  of  the  day  was  styled,  and  cover- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hand,  stood  in  his  under  vestment  of 
linen,  awaiting  the  headsman's  blow.  To  the  latter  he 
had  already  given  five  and-twenty.  pieces  of  gold,  doubt- 
less regarding  him  as  a  person  who  was  about  to  perform 
for  him  the  greatest  of  all  services.  The  signal  was 
given ;  the  axe  fell,  and  the  head  was  severed  from  the 
body. 

The  martyr's  remains,  after  having  been  exposed  for  a 
while  in  a  spot  hard  by,  as  a  spectacle  to  the  heathen, 
were  removed  during  the  night  by  his  friends  and  interred 
in  the  cemetery  of  one  Macrobius,  the  procurator,  near  the 
fishponds  in  the  Mappalian  Way.  After  his  death  his 
memory  was  held  in  great  honour,  and  two  splendid 
churches  were  built  close  to  the  place  of  the  martyrdom. 
One  of  these  was  called  Mensa  Cypriani,  intimating  that 
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he  had  there  been  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  God.  The 
other  stood  in  the  Mappalian  Way,  near  to  the  place  of 
his  burial.  Commemorative  services  were  also  celebrated 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

None  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  bequeathed  a 
more  useful  example  to  all  after  ages  than  Cyprian. 
Careful  not  to  provoke  needlessly  the  enmity  of  the 
heathen,  he  was  prompt  and  unfaltering  in  his  refusal  to 
obey  their  pleasure,  when  they  forced  upon  him  the  alter- 
native of  death  or  unfaithfulness  to  Christ.  In  this  he  re- 
sembles that  great  saint  and  martyr  of  the  Old  Testament, 
of  whom  we  read  in  the  First  Lessons  for  next  Sunday 
and  to-day.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Daniel  was  present  on 
the  plains  of  Dura,  though  his  station  as  councillor  at  the 
king's  right  hand  exempted  him  from  the  necessity  of 
falling  down  with  the  others  to  worship  the  golden  image. 
It  should  be  noted  that  he  did  not  himself  challenge  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  servant  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  and  would  worship  none  else.  But  afterwards, 
when  commanded  to  abstain  from  offering  the  customary 
prayers  to  Almighty  God,  under  a  penalty  of  instant  and 
cruel  death,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  choosing  the 
latter.  This  is  the  true  spirit  of  a  martyr,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Church  if  the  Christians  of  all  ages  had  been 
influenced  by  it. 


No.    LV. 

^toentB-Sec0itb  StinbaB  after  ^xiviiji. 

THE  MERCIFUL  EMPEROR. 
St.  Matt,  zviii.  29. 

|T  was  just  daybreak,  a  bright  summer  morning 
in  the  year  of  Redemption  172.  The  circuitores 
of  the  Roman  camp  in  Pannonia  were  assem- 
bling at  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  to  present  their  report  of 
the  night  watches.  In  the  long  canvas  lines,  reaching 
from  the  praetorian  and  the  tribunes'  quarters,  on  either 
side,  as  far  as  the  Praetorian  Gate,  the  clash  of  arms  and 
the  tramp  of  feet  were  gradually  on  the  increase,  showing 
that  the  great  host  was  beginning  to  bestir  itself,  in  pre- 
paration for  the  morning  parade.  The  g^ard,  which  had 
kept  the  fourth  watch,  from  three  in  the  morning  till 
six,  had  just  been  relieved,  and  were  returning  to  their 
tents,  discussing  some  topic  of  interest  which,  it  seemed, 
had  just  arisen. 

''There  is  important  news  of  some  kind,  depend  on 
that/'  said  Didius  Aquila,  a  veteran  whose  hair  had  grown 
grey  in  battle  with  the  Jazyges  and  other  barbarous  tribes, 
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which  maintained  an  almost  incessant  warfare  with  Rome  ; 
*'  there  is  important  news  of  some  kind,  or  I  am  much 
deceived.  Yonder  messenger,  whoever  he  be,  has  come 
a  long  way,  and  has  not  spared  horseflesh.'' 

** Think  you  so?"  said  Burrhus,.  a  younger  soldier 
belonging  to  the  same  company.  "  His  horse  did  not 
seem  to  me  greatly  distressed." 

" Perhaps  not,"  said  Aquila.  "It  was  the  man,  not  the 
horse,  I  looked  at.  The  horse  might  not  have  come  ten 
miles,  but  the  rider  hundreds.  He  was  so  wearied,  that  he 
could  hardly  keep  the  saddle,  and  he  was  a  stout  fellow, 
too.    Am  I  not  right,  RutiKus  ?" 

"  I  think  you  must  be,"  returned  the  man  he  addressed, 
of  middle-age  like  himself,  "for  I  see  he  has  not  been 
detained  five  minutes  by  the  tribune,  but  has  been  con- 
veyed direct  to  the  Imperial  tent." 

"  The  Imperial  tent,"  repeated  Burrhus.  "  Then  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  some  moment,  indeed,  for  the  Emperor 
never  attends  to  business,  until  the  morning  sacrifice  has 
been  offered.  But  I  forgot,  Aquila,"  he  added  a  minute 
afterwards,  "  you  and  Rutilius  have  no  belief  in  sacrifices." 

"  Not  such  sacrifices  as  the  Emperor — all  honour  to  his 
name,  nevertheless — not  such  sacrifices  as  he  offers, 
doubtless,  my  Burrhus.  But  we  have  our  own  sacrifices 
to  Him  Whom  we  acknowledge  as  God — sacrifices  of 
prayer  and  praise  ;  and  in  their  power  we  fully  believe." 

"  If  thou  hadst  been  present  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Quadi,  youngster,"   added  Rutilius,  "thou  wouldst 
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have  known  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  a  Christian 
offers." 

"Aye,  I  have  heard  somewhat  of  that,"  observed 
another  soldier ;  ''  but  I  have  never  learned  the  particulars 
with  any  certainty.  Did  not  your  prayers  cause  the  gods 
to  cast  down  fire  from  heaven  and  destroy  the  bar- 
barians Y* 

"  There  is  but  one  God,  PoUio,"  said  Rutilius  ;  "  even 

He  to  Whom  we  pray.     But  if  thou  wouldst  know  the 

rights  of  the  matter,  they  are  soon  told.    The  Emperor, 

wise  general  as  he  is,  had  somehow  been  outmanoeuvred 

by  the  barbarians,  who  pretended  to  ily  before  us ;  and 

so  led  us  into  a  mountain  pass,  from  which  we  could  not 

escape.    They  blocked  up  both  ends  of  the  defile,  and  we 

endeavoured  in  vain  to  force  our  way  out.    There  we  had 

to  remain  under  a  scorching  sun,  without  a  drop  of  water 

to  relieve  our  thirst    The  barbarians  would  not  fight. 

They  knew  that  the  burning  heat  and  the  want  of  water 

were  worse  enemies  than  themselves ;  and  besides,  they 

would  get  the  better  of  us,  without  any  loss  on  their  part. 

The  Emperor  preserved  his  constancy.    He  went  up  and 

down  among  us  encouraging  us  to  be  brave,  for  the  gods, 

as  he  expressed  it,  might  yet  send  us  help." 

"  Aye,"  said  Pollio  ; "  and  dear  as  he  is  to  them,  it  might 
well  be  hoped  that  they  would." 

'*  Those  who  believe  in  them  may  think  so,"  observed 
Rutilius.  ''Anyway  the  soldiers  generally  did  not,  for  an 
pigyptian,  who  professed  himself  to  be  a  magician,  began 
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to  make  incantations,  promising  to  bring  rain  from  heaven. 
But  all  his  attempts  availed  nothing.  I  know  not  whether 
his  idle  efforts,  or  the  extremity  of  our  need,  put  the 
thought  into  our  heads,  but  we  of  the  legion  of  Miletus,  all 
of  whom  were  disciples  of  Christ,  threw  ourselves  on  our 
knees  with  one  accord,  and  entreated  His  aid  in  our  ex- 
tremity. Before  long  the  burning  sky  was  hidden  by 
clouds,  which  opened  and  sent  forth  showers  of  rain. 
Thou  rememberest  that  moment,  Aquila  P^' 

"  Aye,"  returned  Aquila,  "  which  of  us  could  ever  forget 
it !  I  pulled  off  my  helmet,  as  did  every  man  round  me, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  had  swallowed  a  cup  of  water — the 
most  delicious  draught  that  ever  passed  my  lips.  I  felt 
fresh  and  vigorous  after  it,  a  match  for  twenty  of  the 
barbarians,  had  they  attacked  me.  The  rain  was  accom- 
panied by  lightning  and  large  hailstones,  from  which  we 
in  the  defile  were  sheltered,  but  which  the  storm  drove 
full  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy.  Our  leading  ranks  seized 
the  opportunity  to  force  their  way  out  of  the  pass  ;  and 
the  barbarians  were  so  terrified  by  the  tempest  that  they 
gave  way  without  resistance." 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  story,"  said  Burrhus ;  "  yet  there  be 
those  who  think  that  the  rain  and  the  thunderbolts  were 
sent  by  the  gods  to  succour  the  Emperor,  who  is  their 
chosen  favourite." 

"Think  what  thou  wilt,"  returned  Aquila,  "we  know 
what  we  believe." 

"And  we  shall  know  what  to  believe  about  this  present 
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matter  also,*  said  Pollio,  "  for  see  where  Lucian  comes 
from  the  Imperial  tent  I  can  tell  from  his  look  and 
gesture  that  he  has  learned  the  tidings  which  the  messenger 
brought.  Ha,  Lucian,"  he  added,  as  the  soldier  drew 
near,  "  is  there  aught  of  moment  stirring  ?  Methinks  thy 
looks  intimate  as  much." 

"  Aught  of  moment  ?"  repeated  Lucian  hastily ;  "  aye, 
matter  of  the  greatest  moment.    Avidius  Cassius " 

"  Ha,  have  his  soldiers  risen  against  him  and  cut  his 
throat  T  suggested  Burrhus.    "  From  all  I  have  heard — " 

"  Hold  thy  peace,  Burrhus,"  said  Pollio,  "  and  let  us 
hear  the  facts." 

"  Avidius  Cassius,"  resumed  Lucian — "  the  Prefect  of 
the  East,  as  you  know — has  rebelled,  and  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  Emperor." 

"  Ha  !"— "  What !"— "  Rebelled  I"-  "  Proclaimed  Empe- 
ror !"  exclaimed  all  his  hearers  together ;  "  Folly  !" — 
"  Madness  !" — "  Ingratitude  !" — "  He  owes  everything  to 
the  Emperor,"  added  Aquila,  "  who  has  conferred  a  hun- 
dred honours  and  favours  upon  him." 

"Aye,  and  more  than  that,"  said  Rutilius.  "  Our  august 
master  has  frequently  been  warned  against  him,  but  he  was 
too  generous  even  to  inquire  into  the  charges." 

"  True,"  said  Lucian.  "  Such  was  the  Emperor's  own 
remark  just  now,  when  the  tidings  were  brought  him. 
*  Aye,  indeed,'  said  he ;  '  then  was  Verus  right,  after  all. 
The  gods  be  praised,  nevertheless,  that  I  did  not  hearken 
to  him.' " 
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"  Yea,"  remarked  Burrhus,  "  that  seems  to  be  the  divine 
Aurelius's  only  fault — he  is  too  forgiving.  By  Pdlux,  he 
sometimes  seems  to  me  as  though  he  wished  that  men 
would  do  him  wrong,  that  he  might  have  the  satisfaction 
of  pardoning  them.  But  if  Cassius  prev^l  against  him, 
there  will  be  no  such  foi^veness  on  his  part." 

"  You  need  not  fear  that,"  said  Pollio.  "  The  whole 
army,  yea,  the  whole  empire,  will  follow  our  Emperor. 
The  man  does  not  live  who  could  supplant  him  in  the 
affections  of  the  Romans,  and  for  this  Cassius,  none  will 
endure  his  sway,  even  if  he  could  succeed  in  obtaining 
the  purple." 

"Ha,  thou  hast  served  under  him,"  observed  Lucian. 
"  Against  the  Parthians,  was  it  not  ?  Tell  us  what  manner 
of  man  he  is,  for  1  know  nought  respecting  him." 

"  He  is  a  savage,"  said  Pollio,  "  and  half  mad,  as  I  judge, 

into  the  bargain.    The  first  thing  he  did  when  he  was 

sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  Eastern  army,  was  to 

deprive  us  of  everything  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

e  would  allow  us  nothing  to  eat  but  bacon,  biscuit,  and 

ur  wine ;  he  reviewed  us  almost  every  day,  and  examined 

L  our  arms  and  shoes  and  clothing,  as  carefully  as  though 

ey  had  to  be  paid  for  out  of  his  own  pocket.    Woe  to 

lyone  whose  armour  was  not  polished  as  bright  as  a 

irror,  or  whose  caliga:  had  so  much  as  a  hole  in  them. 

hose  wAo  did  not  comply  with  every  pomt  of  the  disci- 

ine  he  ordered,  were  threatened  with  'being  obliged  to 

t  in  tents  throughout  the  winter,'" 
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"  By  Pollux,  comrade,"  said  Burrhus  ;  "  but  if  he  was 
thus  severe  upon  peccadilloes  like  these,  what  would  he 
say  to  those  who  are  wont  to  indulge  too  much  in  the 
wine-cup,  or  pay  visits  to  the  Grove  of  Daphne,  as  I  have 
heard  was  the  fashion  among  the  Syrian  legionaries." 

''  Or  what  again,"  added  Lucian,  *'  if  they  happened  to 
relieve  some  of  the  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  goods  and  money,  as  was  also  their  practice,  unless 
they  be  much  belied  ?  Or  what  if  they  deserted  from  the 
camp,  as  was  not  entirely  unheard  of." 

''For  these  things  he  had  punishments,"  said  PoUio, 
^  such  as  would  befit  no  one  but  some  barbarous  Syrian. 
Those  who  plundered  the  peasantry,  he  would  crucify  on 
the  spot  where  the  robbery  had  taken  place.  Those  whom 
he  caught  in  the  act  of  deserting  he  would  mutilate,  cut- 
ting off  their  arms  and  legs ;  nor  would  he  have  suffered 
them  to  live,  but  that  he  thought  the  spectacle  of  their 
sufferings  would  deter  others.  Drunkards  he  would  throw 
into  a  deep  pond,  sometimes  half-a-dozen  of  them  chained 
together.  At  times  he  would  set  up  a  great  mast  in 
the  ground,  and  fasten  offenders  to  it,  some  near  the  top> 
some  in  the  middle,  some  at  the  bottom.  Then  he  would 
kindle  a  great  fire  at  the  bottom,  and  consume  them  all 

alive." 
"  It  is  a  marvel  that  the  men  endured  itj"  remarked 

Aquila. 

"They  did  not,"  returned  Pollio.  "A  sedition  speedily 
broke  out  in  the  camp,  and  he  would  have  fallen  a  victim 
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to  the  fury  of  the  men,  if  he  had  not  rushed  into  the  midst 
of  them  entirely  unarmed,  and  told  them  to  slay  him  if 
they  pleased.  They  could  not  kill  so  brave  a  fellow  after 
that  fashion,  and  so  he  escaped.  But  be  sure  he  will  find 
no  support  in  any  attempt  he  may  make  to  seize  on  the 
empire." 

A  trumpet  was  now  sounded,  and  a  proclamation  made, 
that  Aurelius  was  about  to  make  an  address  to  the 
army,  in  consequence  of  important  tidings  just  received 
from  the  East.  The  soldiers  hurried  with  alacrity  into 
their  ranks,  and  the  array  had  hardly  been  completed, 
when  the  Imperial  Guard  appeared,  preceding  the  Empe- 
ror;  who  immediately  ascended  the  tribune,  and  proceeded 
to  harangue  the  troops. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  at  this  time  sole  Emperor,  is  com- 
monly distinguished  by  the  title  of  "the  Philosopher." 
He  was  now  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
eleventh  of  his  reign.  He  was  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  which  claimed  descent  from  Numa  himself,  and 
ntunbered  many  persons  of  consular  rank.  When  quite  a 
boy  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who 
bestowed  many  favours  upon  him ;  and  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  ^Elius  Caesar, 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  Empire.  Two  years  afterwards 
i^lius  Caesar  died.  His  son,  Conmiodus,  afterwards  known 
as  Verus,  and  Aurelius,  his  intended  son-in-law,  were 
adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  Adrian  had  chosen  as 
his  successor  in /he  throne.  The  intended  marriage  with 
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iElius's  daughter  was  now  annulled,  and   Aurelius  was 
united  to  Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Antoninus.  A.D.  145. 

Two  years  afterwards  he  was  allowed  to  share  the 
Tribunate,  and  became  virtually  the  colleague  of  his 
father-in-law,  until  his  death  in  161  ;  though  up  to  that 
event  he  did  not  bear  the  title  of  Emperor.  Then  the 
vacant  throne  was  offered  to  him  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Senate,  which  did  not  propose  to  give  him  any 
partner  in  it  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  because 
Aurelius  was  weak  in  constitution,  and  more  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  letters,  than  for  proficiency  in  either  war  or 
politics,  and  the  times  were  such  as  to  require  a  ruler  who 
was  eminent  in  both.  But  such  was  the  respect  enter- 
tained for  his  virtues,  and  the  affection  won  by  the 
amiability  of  his  temper,  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
prefer  him,  with  all  his  deficiencies,  to  others  who  had  far 
greater  qualifications,  according  to  the  ordinary  estimate 
of  the  world,  for  the  Imperial  honours. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  general  affection  and  reverence 
with  which  he  was  regarded,  the  crown  which  he  wore  was 
lined  with  thorns.  The  irruptions  of  foreign  enemies  were, 
it  is  true,  kept  off ;  but  only  by  continued  warfare,  both  on 
the  Eastern  and  Western  borders  of  the  Empire,  in  the 
conduct  of  which  his  personal  presence  was  needed. 
Though  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  ever  to  literary  pursuits, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  cast  these  aside  for  the  sterner  life 
of  the  camp  and  the  battle-field.  For  five  years  he 
carried  on   incessant  hostilities  with  the  martial  tribes 
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which  occupy  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Danube ; 
and  had  he  not  proved  himself  an  able  general,  the  evils 
which  ensued  in  the  time  of  his  successors  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  been  felt  in  his  own.  He  had  shown  no 
less  judgment  in  the  choice  of  the  general  whom  he  sent 
to  conduct  the  Eastern  campaign  ;  where  the  danger  was 
formidable,  though  not  so  great  as  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Empire.  Avidius  Cassius,  of  whom  the  reader  has 
already  heard,  was  a  Syrian  by  birth,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself,  under  Verus,  in  the  war  with  the 
Parthians.  He  displayed  his  military  genius  also  in 
quelling  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Egypt,  and  was  in 
consequence  much  trusted  by  Aurdius.  But  though  a 
man  of  both  ability  and  resolution,  his  loyalty  and  integrity 
were  not  beyond  suspicion.  Verus  had  more  than  once 
warned  his  colleague  of  Cassius's  ambition,  which  would 
not  improbably  lead  him  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  his  bene- 
factor. But  Aurelius  would  not  hearken  to  these  charges. 
He  freely  pardoned  the  offences  alleged  against  Cassius, 
and  appointed  him  to  the  supreme  command  in  the  East 
Cassius,  it  is  believed,  was  not  ungrateful ;  but  he  was 
suddenly  tempted  in  a  most  unexpected  manner,  by 
representations  made  to  him  in  the  highest  quarters. 
Faustina,  the  unworthy  wife  of  Aurelius,  who  had  little 
appreciation  of  the  noble  character  of  her  husband,  but 
knew  that  his  nature  was  so  foigiving  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  offence  she  could  commit  which  he  would 
not  readily  pardon — herself  concocted  a  plot  against  him. 
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She  feared  that  his  health  was  declining ;  and  should  he  die 
prematurely,  she  and  her  young  son  would  be  left  unpro- 
tected, and  in  danger  of  forfeiting  altogether  the  Imperial 
power.  She  exhorted  Cassius  to  proclaim  himself  Caesar, 
and  in  event  of  his  success,  and  her  husband's  death, 
engaged  to  marry  him.  Cassius's  ambition  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  these  proposals;  but  he  might  not  have 
acceded  to  them,  if  a  rumour  had  not  reached  him  of 
Aurelius's  death.  He  immediately  put  forth  his  claims  to 
the  succession,  and  caused  himself  to  be  saluted  Emperor. 
The  news  of  this  revolt — for  such  of  course  it  must  be 
accounted  during  the  lifetime  of  Aurelius — spread  like 
^vild-fire  in  all  directions,  and  caused  the  greatest  conster- 
nation at  Rome,  where  the  severity  of  Cassius's  character, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  his  military  abilities,  were  alike 
known  and  dreaded.  Dispatches  were  instantly  sent  off 
to  the  Emperor,  to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  and  entreat 
him  immediately  to  take  the  field  against  his  formidable 
adversary. 

These  feelings  were  generally  shared  by  the  army  in 
Pannonia.  When  Aurelius  ascended  the  tribunal  he 
could  hardly  be  heard  for  the  shouts  of  loyal  attachment, 
mingled  with  execrations  against  Cassius's  ingratitude, 
which,  contrary  to  all  military  discipline,  burst  forth  from 
the  assembled  troops.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
Aurelius  could  quiet  them ;  and  he  proceeded  to  address 
them  in  a  tone  which  foimed  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
theirs.     He  first  expressed  his  sorrow  for  Cassius's  dis< 
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loyalty  and  ingratitude.    He  told  them  that  if  Cassius  had 
been  a  worthy  man,  and  fit  for  empire,  he  would  willingly 
have  resigned  it  to  him,  for  he  found  the  Imperial  power 
a  heavy  burden  to  bear.     But  it  would  be  treason  to  his 
country  to  yield  up  the  throne  to  one  who  was  unworthy 
of  trust.    As  for  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  fear  it.    With  such  an  army  as  he  had  under  his 
command,  who  could  doubt  of  victory?     Cassius  was 
indeed  a  great  general :  but  a  general,  after  all,  was 
nothing  without  troops ;  and  the  soldiers  which  Cassius 
could  bring  into  battle  could  no  more  stand  against  his 
legions  than  a  herd  of  timorous  deer  could  face  an  enemy, 
though  a  lion  might  lead  them  into  battle;    His  only  dread 
was  lest  Cassius,  ashamed  and  confounded  at  his  own  in- 
gratitude, should  in  his  despair  kill  himself,  or  lest  some 
one,  thinking  to  do  the  Emperor  a  service,  should  compass 
his  death.    This  would  deprive  him,  he  said,  of  the  only 
one  result  of  this  sad  outbreak,  which  could  be  agreeable 
to  him — namely,  the  power  of  pardoning  the  man  who  had 
so  injured  him. 

If  this  oration  had  been  delivered  by  any  other  man 
living  than  Marcus  Aurelius,  its  author  would  certainly 
have  been  suspected  of  affectation.  Even  as  it  was,  some 
persons  were  found  to  charge  the  speaker,  if  not  with 
hypocrisy,  at  least  with  exaggeration.  But  every  word 
spoken  was  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  Aurelius's 
previous  character,  and  with  his  subsequent  actions,  that 
the  suspicion  must  be  dismissed  as  having  no  foundation. 
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The  soldiers  received  the  speech  with  enthusiasm,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  taking  the  field  against  the  rebels. 
But  after  a  short  interval,  the  result  which  Aurelius  had 
deprecated  took  place.  Soon  after  his  proclamation, 
Cassius  discovered  that  the  report  respecting  the  Em- 
peror's death  was  false ;  but  he  considered  himself  now  so 
far  committed,  that  he  dared  not  withdraw  from  the 
position  he  had  taken  up.  His  only  safety  consisted  in 
successfully  prosecuting  the  enterprise  on  which  he  had 
embarked.  He  accordingly  issued  further  manifestos,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  defects  of  Aurelius's  government, 
and  invited  the  Romans  to  place  themselves  under  the 
rule  of  a  man  who  would  restore  the  glories  of  the  ancient 
Republic.  But  his  adherents  soon  fell  away  from  him, 
and  in  the  third  month  of  his  usurpation  his  own  officers 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  slew  him  without  any 
opposition  from  his  adherents.  His  head  was  cut  off  and 
carried  to  the  Emperor.  By  the  latter  it  was  received  with- 
out rejoicing,  and  at  once  honourably  interred.  Cassius's 
son,  his  Praetorian  Prefect,  and  some  of  his  centurions, 
were  killed  along  with  their  leader,  but  not  by  Aurelius's 
command  or  with  his  knowledge.  No  one  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  was  put  to  death  at  his  instance ;  some  were 
sent  into  banishment,  but  were  soon  afterwards  recalled. 
The  Senate  had  confiscated  Cassius's  property  as  that  of 
a  public  enemy  ;  but  Aurelius  granted  to  the  children  one 
half  the  forfeiture.  He  excepted  also  from  confiscation  all 
the  gold,  and  silver,  and  jewels  belonging  to  the  lato 
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praefect,  and  made  a  present  of  them  to  his  daughters. 
The  Emperor  even  put  the  children  under  the  protection 
of  his  aunt's  husband,  and  would  suffer  no  one  to  reproach 
them  with  their  father's  offence.  Finally,  when  the  cor- 
respondence which  Cassius  had  carried  on  with  others 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  was  brought  to  him — ^with 
astonishing  magnanimity,  he  conmiitted  it,  unread,  to  the 
flames. 

There  were  many  who  thought  that  Aurelius  carried  his 
indulgence  too  far,  and  represented  to  him  that  if  Avidius 
Cassius  had  been  successful  in  his- treasonable  attempt,  he 
would  have  treated  his  conquered  enemy  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  this.  His  treacherous  wife  Faustina,  wish- 
ing probably  to  destroy  all  the  evidences  of  her  own 
wickedness,  wrote  to  urge  him  to  proceed  against  the  con- 
spirators with  a  severity  that  was  needful,  she  said,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  family.  But 
he  answered  her,  that  though  he  appreciated  her  tenderness 
for  her  husband  and  children,  he  was  resolved  to  pardon 
the  family  and  accomplices  of  the  rebel ;  and  if  the  war 
had  ended  as  he  desired  it  to  end,  Avidius  himself  would 
not  have  suffered  death.  For  his  safety,  that  did  not 
depend  upon  anything  man  could  say  or  do.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  gods  could  alone  secure  that,  and  the  gods 
protected  those  whose  actions  rendered  them  dear  in  their 
sight  As  for  the  argument  that  Cassius  would  have 
behaved  very  differently  if  he  had  been  the  conqueror 
and  Aurelius  the  conquered — ^the  reply  he  returned  to  those 
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who  urged,  this  topic  on  another  occasion,  was  still  more 
remarkable.     "  We  so  worship  the  gods,"  he  said,  "  and 
lead  such  a  life,  that  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  conquer  us." 
He  lived  a  few  years  more,  until  the  year  180,  when  he 
died  in  Pannonia,  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  war  and 
state,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty  years.    Aurelius  did  not  escape  calunmy.    We 
have  noticed  already  the  charge  of  affectation  of  more 
virtue  than  he  possessed.    His  life  is,  in  itself,  the  most 
complete  refutation  of  this.    But  a  more  serious  accusa* 
tion  is  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  which  undoubt- 
edly took  place  in  his  reign.    It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  he  did  not  make  the  laws  against  the  Chris- 
tians.   On  the  contrary,  they  were  enacted  and  sanctioned 
by  some  of  the  wisest  of  his  predecessors ;  nor  had  he 
any  reason   for  supposing    that   they  were   unjust     If 
Christianity  had  indeed  been — what    it  was    generally 
thought  to  be  by  the  upper  classes  of  those  times — a  sense- 
less superstition,  which  degraded  alike  religion  and  virtue ; 
which  not  only  introduced  disunion,  but  brought  down 
the  curse  of  Heaven  by  reason  of  the  impieties  it  taught, 
and  which  further  was   chargeable  with  atrocities  too 
horrible  to  be  named — it  would  doubtless  have  been  the 
duty  of  any  right-minded  ruler  to  use  the  authority  com- 
mitted to  him  for  its  suppression.   It  does  not  appear  that 
Aurelius  ever  learned  anything  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
faith  which  he  held  in  detestation,  or  had  any  genuine 
specimen  of  its  teaching  among  his  companions.    No  one 
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who  reads  his  life  can  doubt  that  if  this  knowledge  had 
been  granted  him,  he  would  at  once  have  recognized  in 
it  the  perfect  law  of  love,  after  which  he  was  sincerely, 
though  blindly,  groping.  Remember  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  '^  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples, if  ye  have  love  one  to  another,''  and  then  say 
whether  this  man,  the  ruling  principle  of  whose  whole  life 
was  love  to  his  fellow  men,  would  not  willingly  have  been 
His  disciple  Who  so  spake — nay,  who  can  doubt  that  he 
was  His  disciple,  imperfectly  as  he  may  have  known  his 
Master  ? 

We  read  in  the  Gospel  to-day,  the  sad  tale  of  man's 
hard  and  unforgiving  spirit  towards  his  fellow  sinner,  and 
how  deeply  that  temper  of  mind  incurs  His  condemnation 
who  is  the  Master  of  both.  He  has  no  love,  no  pardon 
for  those  who  have  none  for  others.  But  to  such  as 
Aurelius,  who  delighted  to  forgive,  not  until  seven  times 
only,  but  until  seventy  times  seven — who  can  doubt  that 
He  will  pardon  whatever  may  have  offended  Him  in  them, 
and  will,  in  that  day,  acknowledge  them  as  His  own  f 
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THE  CROWNED  CORPSE. 

Phil.  iii.  21. 

MONG  the  early  sovereigns  of  Portugal,  none 
was  more  distinguished  during  the  first  part  of 
his  reign,  than  Alphonso  IV.  called  the  Brave. 
His  rule  was  eminently  popular,  and  his  son  Don  Pedro 
gave  every  promise  of  ability  and  virtue.  It  was  not  until 
the  old  king  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  a  career  of 
unchequered  prosperity,  that  the  tragical  event  occurred 
which  forms  the  subject  of  this  tale.  It  may  be  added, 
that  no  sadder  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
any  nation,  nor  one  from  which  darker  crimes  or  more 
terrible  sufferings  ensued. 

Pedro  had  been  married,  when  quite  a  youth,  to  Donna 
Costanza,  daughter  of  Alonzo  of  Castile.  Historians 
represent  him  as  having  been  a  kind  and  affectionate 
husband  to  his  lady,  by  whom  he  had  several  children  ; 
and  she  herself  appears  to  have  been  worthy  of  his  affec- 
tion.   One  thing  alone  disturbed  the  happiness  of  their 
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married  life,  and  that  was  the  attachment,  either  real  or 
supposed,  entertained  by  the  Prince  for  one  of  her  maids 
of  honour.  Inez  de  Castro,  as  this  lady  was  called,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Castilian  gentleman,  of  noble  family, 
nearly  allied  to  the  royal  houses  both  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal He  had  taken  refuge,  for  political  reasons,  in 
Alphonso's  kingdom,  and  his  daughter  had  been  placed 
in  the  household  of  the  Infanta.  All  chroniclers  agree  in 
representing  her  to  have  been  a  marvel  of  beauty ;  her 
rich  auburn  tresses  shading  features  of  classic  regularity, 
and  of  the  sweetest  expression.  Whether  the  prince  really 
was  attracted  by  her  beauty,  and  evinced  towards  her  a 
greater  amount  of  gallantry  than  was  consistent  with  his 
duty  as  a  husband,  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt.  It  is  said 
by  some  historians  that  Costanza  perceived  her  husband's 
disloyalty,  and  was  so  deeply  affected  by  it  that  she  pined 
away  and  died.  But  of  this  no  proof  has  been  alleged,  and 
it  is  certain  that  both  the  Infante  and  Inez,  who  was  much 
attached  to  her  mistress,  were  greatly  distressed  by  her 
untimely  death. 

But  whether  the  prince  really  did  entertain  a  passion 
for  the  lady  or  not,  the  King  at  least  suspected  such  to  be 
the  case.  Observing  the  declining  health  of  his  daughter- 
in-law,  he  feared  that  if  his  son  should  again  be  free  to 
marry,  his  choice  would  fall  on  Donna  Inez.  The  mar- 
riage would  be,  for  many  reasons,  extremely  unwelcome 
to  him,  and  he  resolved  to  take  such  steps  as  would  make 
this  union  impossible.      He  obliged  both  his  son   and 
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the  Senorita  de  Castro  to  become  sponsors  /  \  the  sanje 
child.  This  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  creates  a 
spiritual  affinity  between  the  parties,  which  renders  mar- 
riage between  them  impossible.  Whether  the  prince  did 
not  perceive  his  father's  design,  or  whether,  as  is  more 
probable,  the  idea  of  making  Donna  Inez  his  wife,  had 
not  at  that  time  occurred  to  him,  or  whether,  once  more, 
he  was  aware  of  the  stratagem,  but  knew  it  to  be  in  his 
power  to  defeat  it  whensoever  it  might  please  him  to  do 
so — it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  in  any  case  he  made  no 
objection.  The  two  stood  as  sponsors  to  Don  Ferdinand, 
the  King's  grandson,  and  Alphonso's  anxieties  were  for 
the  time  quieted. 

But  some  years  afterwards  they  were  revived.  Not 
long  after  the  death  of  the  Princess  Costanza,  Inez  with* 
drew  from  Court,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  a  lovely 
and  sequestered  spot  in  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  where 
she  lived  in  almost  entire  seclusion.  But  it  was  certain 
that  the  Infante  was  at  least  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Quinta 
where  she  dwelt.  This  for  a  long  time  was  regarded 
as  mere  scandal,  a  revival  in  fact  of  the  innuendoes,  so 
often  made  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Infanta,  of  the  pre- 
sumed liaison  between  Pedro  and  Inez.  The  King  merely 
smiled  when  the  matter  was  mentioned  in  his  hearing ; 
but  at  length  the  subject  was  forced  by  the  ministers  on 
his  notice.  At  this  time  Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile, 
had  driven,  by  his  harshness,  many  of  his  nobles  into 
exile,  and  most  of  these  had  taken  refuse  in  Portugal* 
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Much  kindness  had  been  shown  them  by  Prince  Pedro, 
and  many  favours  bestowed — to  the  detriment,  it  was  felt, 
of  the  Portuguese  nobles.  The  latter  believed  this  to  be 
due  to  the  influence  of  Inez,  whom  they  were,  in  conse- 
quence, anxious  to  separate  from  the  Prince.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  induce  the  King  to  interfere  with  his  son,  as 
long  as  he  believed  his  amour  with  Inez  to  be  an  irregular 
one,  they  suggested  to  him  the  danger  that  the  Prince 
would  be  induced  to  marry  her,  if  indeed  he  had  not 
already  done  so.  The  King  was  at  length  roused  by  this 
insinuation.  He  was  greatly  attached  to  his  grandson, 
Pedro's  legitimate  heir,  and  was  easily  induced  to  enter- 
tain the  suspicion,  that  the  Donna  de  Castro's  influence 
might  prove  sufiicient  to  cause  the  Infante  to  set  aside  his 
legitimate  heir,  in  favour  of  one  of  her  children.  Pedro 
was  accordingly  summoned  by  his  father,  and  closely 
questioned  on  the  subject.  Unhappily  the  Prince  would 
not  admit  the  truth  of  the  rumours  in  circulation  respect- 
ing him.  He  denied  positively  that  Inez  w^s  his  wife. 
His  motive  for  the  denial  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Probably  he  dreaded  the  malice  of  her  enemies,  which  he 
knew  to  be  exceedingly  bitter,  and  which  might  be  roused 
to  the  worst  violence,  if  it  was  once  known  that  she  was 
the  future  Queen  of  Portugal.  This  conjecture  is  the 
more  likely,  because  it  is  declared  by  some  historians 
that  the  old  King  assured  him,  that  if  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  had  really  passed  between  them,  he  would  ac- 
knowledge her  as  his  daughter-in-law. 
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But  whatever  his  reason  may  have  been,  Pedro  persisted 
in  his  denial    It  satisfied  the  King  for  a  time,  but  only 
for  a  time.     The  Prince  obstinately  refused  to  marry 
again ;  and  the  courtiers,  who  were  aggrieved  by  the 
favours  shown  to  the  Spaniards,  grew  daily  more  bitter  in 
their  dislike  of  their  supposed  enemy.    They  beset  the 
King  with  representations,  that  the  most  serious  mischief 
would  ensue  to  the  State,  unless  this  disreputable  affair 
were  brought  to  a  close.    The  Prince,  they  said,  daily 
manifested  a  greater  dislike  to  public  business.     He 
passed  his  time  either  in  hunting  in  the  forest,  or  in  the 
society  of  his  mistress.    What  companions  he  did  affect 
were  chiefly  foreigners,  who  were  especially  odious  to  the 
people.    The  hearts  not  only  of  the  Portuguese  nobles, 
but  of  all  classes  of  society,  were  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  alienated  from  him.    Should  he  on  succeeding 
to  the  throne,  attempt  to  alter  the  succession,  open  dis- 
affection would  in  aU  likelihood  ensue,  and  the  land  be 
distracted  by  civil  strife.    The  King  who  was  now  en- 
feebled by  age,  was  a  good  deal  moved  by  these  represen- 
tations.   He  declared  himself  willing  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  if  any  means  of  doing  so  could  be  found.    But  his 
son's  infatuation  was  so  great,  that  it  appeared  hopeless 
to  attempt  the  dissolution  of  this  unhappy  connection.    It 
was  then  darkly  insinuated  that  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing the  object  did  exist,  and  might  lawfully  be  employed 
under  circumstances  which  threatened  such  serious  evil  to 
the  State.     The  King  could  not  misunderstand  their 
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meaning.    But  at  first  he  rejected  the  counsel  as  unjust 
and  barbarous. 

The  ministers,  however,  by  whom  the  scheme  had  been 
devised,  Don  Alvaro  Gonzales,  Don  Diego  Pacheco,  and 
Don  Pedro  Coello,  were  the  persons  who  exercised  the 
strongest  influence  over  him,  and  as  day  by  day  they 
continued  to  urge  the  matter  upon  him — finding  in  every 
action  of  the  Prince  some  new  argument — Alphonso 
began  to  hesitate.  He  spoke  after  an  ambiguous  fashion 
of  the  measures  he  had  in  contemplation  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Braga,  and  also  to  the  Queen,  Beatrix  of  Castile. 
They  instantly  warned  the  Prince  of  the  danger  threaten- 
ing him ;  but  the  latter,  who  seems  to  have  been  himself 
naturally  kind-hearted,  would  not  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  his  father  lending  himself  to  any  act  of  cruelty  or  in- 
justice. He  treated  it  as  a  fresh  artifice  to  induce  him  to 
consent  to  a  second  marriage,  and  continued  to  lead  the 
same  joyous  and  secluded  life,  in  which  now  nearly  seven 
years  had  been  passed. 

The  influence  of  the  evil  counsellors  prevailed  at  last 
The  old  King  was  induced  to  give  his  consent  to  the  deed  of ' 
blood  they  meditated.  But  some  strange  undefined  feeling 
caused  him  to  visit  the  victim  herself  in  her  retirement, 
previously  to  the  murder.  He  repaired  thither  accord- 
ingly, in  company  with  his  three  ministers.  The  Prince 
was  absent  as  usual  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  Inez 
herself  was  residing  temporarily  at  the  Convent  of  Santa 
Clara. 
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The  tippi'oach  of  the  King,  attended  by  his  courtiers,  all 
of  whom  Donna  Inez  knew  to  be  her  deadliest  enemies, 
at  once  suggested  to  her  the  cause  of  their  visit.  She  was 
wholly  unprotected,  except  by  her  beauty,  her  innocence, 
and  her  helplessness.  She  resolved  to  employ  these 
weapons,  in  the  dire  strait  in  which  she  found  herself. 
Taking  her  three  children  with  her,  she  went  forth  to 
meet  her  father-in-law,  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
pleading  for  mercy.  The  sight  of  her  tears,  her  loveli- 
ness, and  her  innocent  children,  so  moved  the  heart  of  the 
old  King,  that  he  changed  his  purpose.  Commanding  his 
ministers  to  follow  him,  he  withdrew  from  the  spot.  But 
they  had  no  sooner  lost  sight  of  Donna  Inez,  than  the 
conspirators  renewed  their  importunity.  Would  the  King 
allow  his  purpose  to  be  changed,  and  the  direst  evils  to 
befal  his  family  and  kingdom,  because  he  could  not  endure 
to  witness  the  tears  of  a  woman  ?  They  urged  and  en- 
treated till  he  again  yielded,  and  bade  them  go  back  and 
perpetrate  the  deed,  if  they  would.  They  availed  them- 
selves of  the  permission,  and  in  a  few  minutes  rejoined 
him — their  daggers  dripping  with  the  blood  of  their  victim  ! 

The  scene  which  ensued  when  the  unhappy  husband 
returned  from  hunting  and  beheld  the  mangled  corpse  of 
the  wife  who  had  been  all  in  all  to  him,  is  too  harrowing 
for  description.  It  was  one  of  those  occasions  in  life 
when  the  character  seems  to  undergo  in  a  single  mo- 
ment  a  total  and  radical  change— such  as  De  Rancy  is 
said  to  have  experienced  when,  in  a  light  and  joyous 
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frame  of  mind,  he  entered  the  chamber  of  Madame  de 
Montbazon,  to  find  the  woman  he  loved  a  plague-smitten 
and  headless  corpse  !  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Pedro 
•  was  ever  entirely  sane  after  that  dreadful  day.  The  light- 
hearted  and  kindly-tempered  prince  became  on  a  sudden 
a  stem  and  implacable  despot.  It  is  said  that  his  very 
look  from  that  day  corresponded  to  the  inward  transfOT- 
mation,  and  was  thenceforth  unvaryingly  sinister  and 
severe.  His  first  act,  after  laying  the  remains  of  Inez  in 
the  grave  and  securing  the  safety  of  his  children,  was  to 
summon  all  the  forces  which  he  and  his  friends  could  get 
together,  and  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  against  his  father. 
He  wasted  the  whole  country  between  the  Minho  and 
Douro  with  fire  and  sword  :  choosing  that  part  of  Portu- 
gal, in  all  likelihood,  because  the  estates  of  the  three 
ministers  who  had  been  the  murderers  of  his  wife,  lay 
there.  A  terrible  and  protracted  civil  war  would  most 
probably  have  ensued,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inter- 
position  of  the  Archbishop  of  Braga,  who  represented  to 
him  the  folly,  no  lesis  than  the  sinfulness,  of  the  course  he 
was  pursuing.  As  the  Archbishop  had  done  his  best  to 
save  Inez  from  her  cruel  fate,  Pedro  did  not  reject^  his 
appeal,  and  forthwith  disbanded  his  forces. 

The  old  King  bitterly  repented  of  the  deed  to  which 
he  had  given  his  assent,  and  now  endeavoured  by  every 

»       »  -  -    •      »  • 

means  in  his  power  to  atone  to  his  son  for  the  grievous 
wrong  he  had  done  him.  Pedro,  to*  all  appearance,  ac- 
cepted  his  overtures.  '  Probably  he  v/as'  convinced  that 
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the  old  man  had  been  over-persuaded  by  the  evil  counsel- 
lors, who  were  the  true  authors  of  the  murder.  But 
though  he  affected  •  to  be  reconciled  to  his  father,  and 
entered  into  the  business  of  the  state  again,  and  appeared 
even  to  be  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  another  lady,- those 
■  who  knew  him  best  surmised,  only  too  surely," that  he  was 
playing  a  part.    Like  Esau,  he  was  saying  in '  his  heart, 

•  "The  days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand,  then 
will  I  slay "  my  enemies.  - 

The  days  of  mourning  soon  came.-  Bowed  down  by 

years,  and  broken  by  remorse  for  the  crime  at  which  he 

=  had  connived,  the  old  King  felt  himself  to  be  on  the  verge 

•  of  death.  '■  Foreseeing-  the  consequences  to  Gonzales  and 
-his  companions,  as  soon  as' the  sceptre  was  in  the  hands 

of  Pedro,  he  sent  them 'away  into  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  Castile,  beyond  the  reach,' as  he  supposed,  of  his 
son's  vengeance.  -  Soon  afterwards  he  expired,  A-D."  1357. 
Pedro's  first  act,  on  'ascending"  the  throne,  was  to  send 
envoys  privately  to  the  court  of  his  namesake)  and  request 
that  the  three  Portuguese  nobles' who  had  taken  refuge  in 
Castile  might  be  delivered  up  to' him.  -  The  reader  has 
already  heard  that  many  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  who  had 
revolted  from  the  tyranny  of  Pedro  the  Cruelj  were  living 
in  the  Portuguese  territory.'  The  new  King  of  Portugal 
proposed  to  exchange  these  against  Gonzales,  Pacheco, 
and  Coello.  -  The  King  of  Castile  willingly  accepted  the 
offer,  having  been  long  anxious  to -regain  the  custody  of 
his  rebellious  nobles.    He  caused  Gonzales  and  Coello  to 
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be  seized  and  transported  into  Portugal ;  and  the  same 
fate  would  have  befallen  Pacheco,  if  a  beggar  on  whom  he 
had  bestowed  alms  had  not  warned  him  of  the  King's  in- 
tention, and  enabled  him  to  escape  into  France,  where 
some  time  afterwards  he  died. 

A  stem  smile,  the  first  that  any  one  had  beheld  on  his 
face  since  the  day  of  his  wife's  murder,  indicated  the  satis- 
faction with  which  Pedro  beheld  the  arrival  of  Gonzales 
and  Coello.  He  caused  them  immediately  to  be  conveyed 
to  Santarem,  and  kept  in  seoure  custody  there  until  he 
himself  should  arrive.  Meanwhile  he  pressed  forward  the 
other  arrangements  he  had  set  on  foot  for  doing  justice  to 
the  memory  of  his  injured  wife.  A  magnificent  car  was 
provided,  in  which  her  remains  were  to  be  conveyed  from 
the  monastery  of  Santa  Clara  to  that  of  Alcobaqa ;  in  the 
church  of  which  most  of  the  royal  personages  of  the  house 
of  Henriquez  had  been  interred.  He  then  despatched 
messengers,  summoning  a  meeting  of  the  States  General, 
to  be  held  as  early  as  the  usual  forms  would  permit,  and 
having  completed  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  indulge  himself  with  the  only  pleasure  which 
his  wrung  and  perverted  spirit  was  capable  of  feeling — 
revenge  on  the  murderers  of  Inez.  We  have  but  imperfect 
accounts  of  the  scene  which  ensued,  and  what  has  been 
reported  is  too  terrible  for  repetition.  Every  description 
of  protracted  agony  was  inflicted  upon  Gonzales  and 
Coello,  who  are  said  to  have  endured  their  tortures  with  a 
constancy,  which,  far  irom  moving  the  respect  or  the  for- 
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bearance  of  Pedro,  only  heightened  his  fury  against  them. 
Their  mangled  remains  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  thrown, 
without  any  burial  rites,  to  the  winds. 

The  dreadful  scene  had  no  sooner  come  to  an  end,  than 
Pedro  and  his  suite  set  out  for  Cantanades,  where  the 
States  General  had  been  convoked.  Here  the  King, 
seated  on  his  throne  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope's  Nuncio, 
as  well  as  of  the  nobles  and  deputies  of  the  States,  made 
oath  upon  the  Holy  Gospels  that,  seven  years  before,  he 
had  been  married  to  Inez  de  Castro  in  the  presence  of 
the  Bishop  of  Guarda  and  of  his  own  Chamberlain. 
Aware,  he  said,  of  the  spiritual  affinity  that  had  been  con- 
tracted by  the  joint  sponsorship  of  himself  and  the  Seno- 
rita  de  Castro  to  the  Infante  Ferdinand,  he  had  applied 
to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  obtained  a  dispensation  for  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage,  which  had  been  performed  with 
exact  regularity,  and  the  proofs  of  it  would  now  be  produced. 

He  then  resumed  his  seat,  and  the  Bishop  of  Guarda 
coming  forward,  together  with  the  King's  Chamberlain, 
they  both  declared,  upon  their  oaths,  that  they  had  wit- 
nessed the  King's  marriage,  which  was  in  all  particulars 
formal  and  regular ;  after  which  the  Bishop  exhibited  the 
Papal  Bull  which  had  granted  the  dispensation.  Having 
heard  these  several  declarations,  and  examined  the  in- 
struments submitted  to  them,  the  States  pronounced  that 
the  King's  marriage  with  Donna  Inez  de  Castro  had  been 
sufficiently  proved,  and  that  the  children  which  had  been 
its  issue  were  legitimate. 
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This  terminated  the  deliberative  business  of  the  day : 
but  there  remained  a  more  solemn  and  imposing  cere- 
mony.  All  present  prepared  to  take  their  part  in  the 
grand  procession  which  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  great 
church,  where  the  coronation  was '  to  be  perfonried/  and 
the  oath  of  allegiance  taken.'  Presently  it -issued  forth 
from  the  House  of 'Assembly,  a  stately  and  splendid 

*     -      *    ■  ■      ■ 

pageant.  The  deputies  of  the  towns  led  •  the '  way,  pre- 
ceded  by  a  troop  of  the  Royal  Guards  :  those  from  the 
provinces  followed,  then  the  nobles' and  bishops,  all  in 
their  robes  of  office :  the  King  himself,  accompanied-by 
the  chief  officers  of  state,  bringing  up  the  rear.'  The 
Minster  bells  rang  out  their  welcome,  as  the  great  doors 
flew  open  to  admit  the  gorgeous  array.  Incense  rose  in 
clouds  through  the  aisles  ;  the  solemn  notes  of  the  organ 
pealed  forth;  the  assembled  choir  burst  forth  into  full 
chorus  ;  and  a  blaze  of  light  from  roof  and  pillar  disclosed 
to  the  eyes  of  all  as  they  entered,  the  startling  spectacle 
within.  ■■'■■■ 

The  vast  area  of  the  church  was  thronged  with  spec- 
tators, who  had  pressed  eagerly  in  to  witness  the  approach- 
ing ceremonial ;  sufficient  room  only  having  been  reserved 
for  the  leading  personages  who  were  to  take  part  in  it. 
At  the  east  end,  on  either  side  of  the  High  Altar,  appeared 
the  clergy  in  their  splendid  robes.  Immediately  in  front 
of  it,  on  the  level  space  above  the  altar  steps^  two  chairs 
of  state  had  been  placed.  That  to  the  right,  resplendent 
with  gold  and  jewels,  was  vacant,  designe'd  of  course  for 
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the  occupation  of  the  King.     That  to  the  left,  equally 
magnificent  in  its  decorations,  was  already  filled 

Filled  by  a  Figure  upon  which  no  eye  in  that  vast  as- 
sembly could  rest  without  a  strange  mingled  feeling  of  awe 
and  pity.  It  was  that  of  a  woman,  robed  with  all  the  splen- 
dour that  scarlet  and  gems  and  cloth  of  gold  can  bestow ;  in 
the  upraised  hand  a  jewelled  sceptre,  on  the  brow  a  glitter- 
ing crown.  The  features  beneath  it  were  of  peerless  love- 
liness, harmonizing  with  the  perfect  oval  of  the  face.  Two 
bands  of  the  brightest  auburn  hair,  escaping  from  the  con- 
finement of  the  rich  golden  braids,  rested  on  the  delicate 
cheeks.  But  the  cold,  clay-like  complexion  and  the  stony 
look  of  the  fixed  eyes  seemed  to  freeze  the  blood  of  all  who 
encountered  it  It  was  wonderful  beauty,  yet  the  beauty 
neither  of  a  woman,  nor  of  a  statue,  but  of  something  be- 
tween the  two — strange,  weird,  unearthly. 

The  procession  moved  off  to  the  right  and  left  as  it 
neared  the  altar  steps,  and  the  King,  accompanied  only 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Braga  on  his  right,  and  his  principal 
minister  of  state  on  his  left,  ascended  with  a  slow  and 
measured  step,  like  one  who  had  nerved  himself  to  meet 
some  great  and  hiarrowing  trial.  He  paused  one  moment 
before  assuming  his  throne,  and  looked  stedfastly  on  the 
well-remembered  features.  Then  he  turned  slowly  away, 
and  took  his  place  on  the  seat  prepared  for  him. 

The  coronation  service  now  commenced,  and  proceeded 
without  interruption  until  that  point  of  it  was  reached 
where  the  homage  to  the  sovereign  is  rendered.    Then 
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Pedro  once  more  rose,  and  moving  to  the  chair  where  the 
figure  of  the  dead  Queen  was  seated,  and  resting  one  hand 
upon  it,  signified  with  the  other  that  the  ceremony  should 
proceed.  He  was  obeyed  in  solemn  and  awestricken 
silence.  One  by  one  the  chief  functionaries  in  Church 
and  State  filed  slowly  before  the  throne,  each  offering,  as 
he  passed,  his  homage  to  its  still  and  silent  occupant 
The  Archbishop  of  Braga  led  the  way,  the  grandees  and 
bishops  followed,  even  to  the  lowest  servants  of  the 
Crown — no  sound  but  that  of  the  muffled  footsteps  break- 
ing the  silence  of  the  vast  assembly.  The  King  himself 
moved  neither  hand  nor  foot  throughout  the  ceremonial, 
as  though  he  desired  to  resemble,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  cold  and  inanimate  form  beside  him. 

All  at  length  was  ended.  The  throng  retired,  still 
hushed  and  subdued,  until  the  doors  of  the  church  were 
passed.  Then  the  King  commanded  the  attendants  to 
remove  the  crown  and  robes  in  which  the  corpse  had  been 
attired,  and  to  place  it  once  more  in  the  funeral  car.  The 
solemn  procession  which  had  been  commenced  at  Coimbra 
was  resumed,  until  the  monastery  of  Alcoba9a  was  reached, 
where  the  final  resting-place  of  the  hapless  Inez  had  been 
prepared.  In  the  spacious  and  massive,  though  somewhat 
austere-looking  Church  of  that  convent,  within  a  sepulchred 
chapel,  which  forms  the  most  solemn  recess  of  that  most 
solemn  of  shrines,  in,  a  tomb  rich  with  fretwork  and  imagery, 
and  of  the  purest  marble,  the  beloved  remains  were  con- 
signed to  their  final  repose.     Immediately  opposite  to  the 
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Sarcophagus  of  the  Queen,  another  of  exactly  the  same 
pattern  and  material  had  been  placed,  designed  by  Pedro 
for  his  own  tomb ;  and  here  some  ten  years  afterwards, 
when  his  sad  and  stormy  life  was  ended,  his  remains 
were  laid. 

They  rested  undisturbed  for  nearly  450  years,  until  Napo- 
leon's invasion  of  Portugal ;  when  the  French  soldiers,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  Alcoba9a,  imagining  that  the  stone 
coffins  of  Pedro  and  his  wife  contained  treasures  of  gold 
and  jewels,  broke  them  open  and  dragged  the  corpses  of 
the  royal  pair  to  light.  It  was  found  that  both  had  been 
wholly  uninjured  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  features  of 
Don  Pedro  are  said  to  have  preserved  the  severe  expression, 
which  never  forsook  his  countenance  after  the  perpetration 
of  that  dreadful  deed  which  rendered  him  homeless  and 
solitary ;  and  Donna  Inez,  the  object  of  his  youthful 
passion,  the  cause  of  all  his  grief  and  of  half  his  crimes, 
was  still  lovely  after  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Her  hair 
retained  its  auburn  colour,  and,  unharmed  by  time,  was 
only  injured  by  the  remorseless  hands  that  did  not  scruple 
to  invade  the  dwellings  of  the  dead.  After  the  departure 
of  the  French,  the  much-calumniated,  but  far  more  civi- 
lized, monks  carefully  collected  her  scattered  hair,  which 
they  are  said  still  to  preserve  as  a  cherished  relic. 

There  need  but  few  words  to  point  the  moral  of  a  story 
like  this.  It  teaches,  at  once,  how  hopeless  is  the  attempt 
to  repair,  by  human  means,  the  wrongs  that  have  been  done 
in  this  life ;  and  how  worthless  a  thing  is  earthly  grandeur. 
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This  passionate  endeavour  to  restore  to  Inez  de  Castro  th« 
rank  and  splendour  of  which  cruel  and  lawless  hands  had 
despoiled  her — does  it  not  declare,  more  eloquently  than 
a  thousand  homilies,  what  a  poor  thing  is  this  "  vile  body" 
of  ours,  on  which  we  oftentimes  bestow  such  elaborate 
honour  ?  Pedro  could  robe  the  cold  limbs  in  samite  and 
cloth  of  gold ;  he  could  place  in  the  stiffened  hand  the 
jewelled  sceptre,  and  surround  the  marble  brow  with  the 
crown  of  royalty,  but  he  could  not  make  the  lifeless  body 
even  like  to  his  own  body,  full  of  feebleness  and  decay 
though  that  was  !  Only  He,  the  All-powerful,  as  well  as 
the  All-just,  who  can  compensate  to  the  sufferer  for  the 
injuries  his  fellow  man  has  done  him,  only  He  can  bestow 
the  real  honour — the  honour  that  has  been  unrighteously 
withheld.  He  alone — in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  the 
Epistle  for  to-day — "  can  change  our  vile  body,  so  that  it 
may  be  fashioned  like  unto  His  glorious  body,  according 
to  the  mighty  working  whereby  He  is  able  even  to  subdue 
all  things  unto  Himself." 
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ROM  the  death  of  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the 
Frankish  monarchy,  to  the  accession  of  Charle- 
magne, is  a  long  and  dreary  period,  containing 
little  but  a  record  of  crimes  and  follies.  It  would  be 
difficult,  as  Gibbon  has  remarked,  to  find  anywhere  in  the 
annals  of  mankind  more  of  vice  or  less  of  virtue.  History, 
strictly  speaking,  there  is  none.  What  has  been  recorded 
by  the  writers  of  those  times,  amounts  to  little  more  than 
a  series  of  biographical  sketches  ;  in  which  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  the  reader  feels  more  disgust  at  the  licentious- 
ness, the  ruthless  barbarity,  or  the  strange  inconsistency 
of  character,  to  be  observed  in  all  that  figure  in  them. 

In  this  wide  waste  of  250  years,  there  are  but  five  sove- 
reigns that  in  any  way  attract  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  two  most  remarkable  among  these  are  women, 
and  they  are  remarkable  chiefly  for  their  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence, on  the  one  hand,  of  lawless  passion  in  every 
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shape,  and  for  the  impunity  on  the  other,  with  which,  for 
a  long  time  at  ajl  events — ^they  pursued  their  career  of 
crime.  The  remaining  three  are  the  first  two  Clotaires 
and  Dagobert  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  638,  to 
the  accession  of  Charlemagne  in  768,  twelve  princes  filled 
the  French  throne ;  but  they  were  of  little  more  impor- 
tance than  are  allegorical  figures  carried  in  a  pageant — ^the 
mere  tools,  in  fact,  of  the  Mayors  of  Paris,  who  exercised 
the  only  real  power  possessed  by  anyone  in  those  degraded 
times. 

Clotaire  I.,  however,  the  youngest  son  of  the  g^eat 
Clovis,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  '^  Sluggard 
Kings."  The  martial  Franks,  who  as  yet  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  settled  in  their  new  dominions^  were  a  race 
that  could  only  be  governed  by  a  bold  and  resolute 
warrior,  who  found  continual  employment  for  their  swords. 
This  necessity  was  probably,  in  the  first  instance  at  all 
events,  the  cause  of  the  war  between  them  and  the 
Thuringians  ;  which  broke  out  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
6th  century,  some  twenty  years  after  the  division  of 
Qovis's  dominions,  at  the  time  when  Clotaire  I.,  the 
youngest  of  them,  who  had  scarcely  attained  the  age  of 
manhood^  was  reigning  in  Neustria. 

The  country  called  Thuringia,  lying  between  the  Maine 
and  the  Elbe,  now  known  as  the  Thuringer  Wald,  was  at 
this  time  inhabited  by  German  and  Saxon  tribes,  almost 
entirely  pagan,  and  even  more  barbarous  than  the  Franks 
themselves^    A  quarrel  ha^dng  broken  out  between  Her- 
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manfroi,  the  King  of  Thuringia,  and  Thierri,  son  of 
Clovis,  the  latter  marched  into  his  enemy's  dominions, 
accompanied  by  his  brothers  Clotaire  and  Theodobert ; 
the  united  forces  df  the  three  kings  forming  a  very  powerful 
army.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Hermanfroi  was  defeated 
and  compelled  to  fly  in  disguise.  Not  long  afterwards  he 
was  treacherously  murdered  by  Thierri,  who  annexed  his 
dominions  to  his  own. 

But  in  the  sack  of  the  capital  of  the  Thuringidns,  a 
romantic  incident  occurred.  Large  quantities  of  spoil 
had  been  seized  by  the  two  kings,  including  a  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants  ;  who  were  carried  off  to  s^rve 
as  slaves  in  the  households  of  their  conquerors.  Amon^ 
these  were  a  boy  and  girl,  the  two  children  of  Berther,  who 
had  been  murdered  some  time  previously  by  his  brother 
Hermanfroi.  The  beauty  of  the  girl,  Radegonde  by  name, 
was  so  remarkable  as  to  attract  the  regard  of  both  the 
brothers,  each  of  whom  qlajimed^her  .as  Jiis  own  property. 
An  angry  quairel  would  have  ensued,  if  it  had  not  been 
^uggestQd.Jthat  the  matter  ipight  be  accommodated  by 
leaving  the  disposition  of  the  captive  to  the  chance  of  the 
dice.  The  trial  was  accordingly  made,  an^  the  th^ow  was 
in  fav9jir^pf  Clotaire ;  yi\o  forthwitl^  conveyed  Radegonde 
to  Sois&ons^^^4  ther^^place4  her  in.qji^  of«|he  rpya) 
houses,  intending.  l^r,-3vhen  she  res^cheid.^h^  right 'Bge^. to 
become  his  wife.         »)-••■  :   .  r        . :.    - 

.   The  historians  of.  ^osp  tim^s  give  a  very  b^auti^ 
picture  of  the  early  youth  of  Radegonde.    The  persons 
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qualified  to  bestow  the  best  education  attainable  in  those 
days  were  carefully  sought  after.  She  was  taught  not 
only  the  usual  female  accomplishments  of  spinning  and 
weaving,  and  the  superintendence  of  a  household,  but  was 
instructed  in  Latin  literature,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
poetry. 

She  was  an  apt  scholar ;  and  her  mental  cultivation 
added  so  greatly  to  her  charms  in  the  estimation  of 
Clotaire,  that  he  became  impatient  to  hasten  the  time 
appointed  for  their  nuptials.  But  the  young  princess  had 
heeded  the  instructions  of  her  teachers,  not  only  as  re- 
garded secular  learning,  but  in  the  more  important  concerns 
of  the  soul.  Her  early  girlhood  was  so  eminently  holy  as  to 
excite  at  once  the  approval,  and  the  reverence,  of  her 
instructors.  A  large  part  of  her  time  was  given  up  to 
prayers  and  religious  exercises.  She  bestowed  almost  all 
that  she  possessed,  in  alms  on  the  poor.  She  had  been 
early  informed  of  the  King's  intentions  respecting  her 
future  destination,  and  had  at  first  paid  but  little  heed  to 
the  matter.  As  she  grew  older,  however,  her  naturally 
pensive  disposition  showed  itself  in  increasing  melancholy ; 
and  it  became  clear  to  those  about  her  that  the  prospect 
of  becoming  Queen  of  Neustria  depressed,  rather  than 
pleased  her.  As  the  time  appointed  for  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  arrived,  her  repugnance  to  it  became  so  great 
that  she  fled  from  the  palace  and  concealed  herself.  She 
was  discovered,  however ;  her  objections  overruled,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  disregarded  ;  and  she  was  conveyed 
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to  Sbissons,  where  the  wedding  was  celebrated  with  regal 
splendour. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  a  gentle  and  pious  maiden  should 
regard  such  a  union  with  fear  and  dislike.  The  Frank 
sovereigns,  at  this  period,  were  in  reality  but  half  converts 
to  Christianity.  They  had  been  baptized,  and  professed 
the  main  doctrines  of  their  new  creed  ;  but  old  heathen 
ideas  and  customs  still  retained  a  strong  hold  over  them. 
Generations,  indeed,  passed  away  before  these  could  be 
rooted  out  They  caused  great  difficulties  to  the  clerg)'  of 
those  days.  Some  points  in  which  they  knew  the  Church 
of  Christ  imperatively  required  obedience  they  were 
afraid  to  force  upon  these  wild  monarchs ;  who,  sooner  than 
submit  to  the  yoke,  would  have  cast  off  Christianity  alto- 
gether and  returned  to  their  old  heathen  belief.  Among 
these,  one  of  the  most  prominent  was  the  practice  which 
prevailed  of  taking  more  than  one  wife — of  taking  as  many 
in  fact  as  might  chance  to  please  their  fancy.  The  same 
difficulty,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  has  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church  beset  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
nations  newly  converted  to  Christ,  and  not  less  in  our  own 
than  in  any  previous  generation.  Whether  they  acted 
wisely  or  not,  undoubtedly  the  Bishops  of  the  Gallican 
Church  at  this  period  tolerated  the  polygamy  of  the 
kings.  But  Radegonde  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  Sacred  Writings  to  be  aware  that  they  did  not  permit 
such  licence.  She  knew  that  Ingonde  had  already  been 
united  to  Clotaire  in  marriage,  as  well  as  one  or  two  others, 
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who  also  claimed  the  position  of  wives.  It  was  impos- 
sible under  these  circumstances  that  she  could  bestow 
upon  him  the  single-hearted  affection  which  she  felt  she 
ought  to  entertain  towards  her  husband.  Clotaire  himself 
soon  became  aware  of  this,  and  made  frequent  complaints 
that  he  had  "  married  a  nun  rather  than  a  queen,"  as  he 
expressed  himself ;  though  the  admiration  with  which  he 
regarded  her  seems  to  have  been  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  by  her  demeanour.  He  lavished  upon  her 
rich  gifts,  and  would  have  put  her  prominently  forward  on 
all  occasions  of  state.  But  he  would  not  render  her  the 
only  honour  which  she  desired,  and  her  life  grew  con- 
tinually more  sad  and  more  difficult  of  endurance. 

She  had  but  one  earthly  comfort,  and  that  was  in  her 
brother,  who  had  been  carried  away  prisoner  from  Thur- 
ingia  with  herself,  and  had  been  since  that  time  her  con- 
stant companion.  He  was  a  bold  and  spirited  youth,  and 
mindful  of  the  station  to  which  he  had  been  bom.  To  be 
compelled  to  linger  in  what  was  virtually  exile  and  cap- 
tivity, though  it  might  be  at  the  court  of  his  own  brother- 
in-law,  at  once  depressed  and  chafed  him.  He  was  con- 
tinually bursting  forth  into  complaints  of  the  injustice  done 
him  in  retaining  him  in  bondage  without  any  offence  on 
his  part.  If  his  brother-in-law  would  not  afford  him  help 
in  attempting  to  remount  the  throne  of  his  fathers^he 
might  at  least  permit  him  to  essay  it  himself. 

Radegonde  listened  to  these  outbursts  with  a  disquietude 
which  grew  daily  greater,  as  she  noticed  that  the  youth  in 
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his  irritation  was  abandoning  the  prudence  he  had  hitherto 
observed  Clotaire  was  not  the  man  to  tolerate  a  rebel 
against  his  will,  still  less  a  possible  rival.  If  any  of  the 
prince's  resentful  speeches  should  be  reported  to  him  by 
her  enemies — and  she  knew  she  had  too  many  at  that 
court — ^her  husband  would  not  fail  to  sacrifice  him  to  thQ 
sudden  fit  of  jealousy  which  would  inevitably  ensue. 

She  remembered  with-a  shudder  the  tale  which  she  had 
heard,  even  before  her  marriage,  of  the  murder  of  his 
nephews,  which  Clotaire  had  perpetrated  with  his  own 
hand.  Among  his  wives  was  Gunthuque,  the  widow  of  his 
late  brother  Clodomir,  whom  he  had  married  scarcely  twelve 
months  after  her  husband's  death.  But  notwithstanding 
this  union,  he  had  not  hesitated  to  slay  her  children,  in 
order  to  despoil  them  of  their  birthright.  She  recalled  the 
awful  tale  which  she  had  heard  in  the  palace  on  the 
Sonmie,  told  her  with  the  careless  indifference  which  those 
manifest  who  are  familiar  with  such  deeds — how  a  message 
had  come  to  the  old  Queen  Clotilda,  with  whom  the  three 
children  were  residing  at  Paris,  requesting  that  they  might 
be  sent  to  their  uncles,  to  be  placed  upon  their  father's 
throne — ^how  when  she  had  incautiously  complied  with 
the  suggestion,  a  second  messenger  arrived  from  her  sons, 
who  placed  before  her  a  pair  of  shears  and  a  dagger,  with 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  she  would  have  her  grandchil^n 
receive  the  tonsure  of  the  monk  or  the  stab  of  the.  steel 
blade. 

The  old  Queen,  in  her  distraction,  had  answered,  ^^  Better 
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dead  than  shorn,"  and  then  the  ruthless  tragedy  followed. 
No  sooner  was  the  reply  received  than  Clotaire  seized 
Thibault  the  eldest,  a  lad  of  ten  years  of  age,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart  with  a  hunting  knife.  Gunthaire,  the 
second,  a  child  of  seven,  beholding  his  brother's  murder, 
flung  himself  at  the  feet  of  Childebert,  and  clinging  to  his 
knees,  entreated  mercy.  Childebert,  affected  at  the  sight, 
interceded  with  his  brother  for  the  remaining  two.  But 
Clotaire  fiercely  answered,  "Thrust  him  away,  or  thou 
diest  in  his  stead ;"  and  seizing  the  child,  slew  him,  as  he 
had  slain  the  other.  Nor  ivould  he  have  spared  Clodo- 
walde  the  youngest,  if  it  had  not  been  that  some  of 
Childebert's  men-at-arms,  during  this  altercation,  had 
carried  him  away  from  the  house,  and  he  could  not  be 
recovered.  But  Clotaire  had  revenged  himself  upon 
them,  by  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  tutors  and 
attendants,  who  had  waited  on  the  children.  And  this 
man  was  the  husband  of  their  mother !  If  he  did  not 
spare  them,  who  could  hope  that  he  would  spare  her 
brother,  should  he  once  come  to  regard  him  as  an  obstacle 
to  his  own  plans  of  aggrandisement  ? 

Yet  there  were  other  tales  of  a  different  character,  which 
showed  that  Clotaire  was  not  the  monster  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  we  should  have  supposed  him.  It  is  related  of 
him  for  instance,  later  in  his  reign,  that  when  he  had 
made  an  expedition  into  Saxony,  and  the  inhabitants 
sent  a  message,  asking  for  peace,  and  offering  reason- 
able terms,  he  declared  his  willingness  to  accept  them. 
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The  Frank  warriors,  when  they  heard  his  answer,  cried  out 
with  one  voice,  that  they  would  hear  of  nothing  but  one 
promiscuous  slaughter  of  the  people,  and  the  plunder  of 
all  their  possessions.  "  Nay,"  said  Clotaire,  "  these  men 
make  fair  offers.  Let  us  not  reject  them,  lest  we  provoke 
the  anger  of  God."  He  was  overruled,  and  the  messengers 
sent  away.  But  they  returned,  offering  their  flocks  and 
herds,  the  very  clothes  they  wore — all  that  they  possessed, 
in  fact,  together  with  the  cession  of  half  their  territory. 
Again  the  Franks  refused ;  and  Clotaire  remonstrated  with 
them  more  earnestly  than  before.  "  We  have  not  right 
on  our  side,"  he  said, ''  and  the  issue  of -such  a  war  will  be 
disaster  not  victory.  If  you  are  resolved  to  persist,  I  will 
not  go  down  to  battle  with  you."  The  fierce  warriors  were 
so  enraged  at  these  words,  that  they  rushed  upon  him, 
tore  his  tent  to  fragments,  and  seizing  upon  his  person, 
placed  him  in  the  van  of  their  array,  threatening  to  kill 
him,  if  he  attempted  to  turn  back.  Clotaire  accordingly 
was  compelled  to  attack  the  Saxon  entrenchments.  But  the 
Franks  were  met  with  so  determined  a  resistance,  as  not  only 
put  them  to  flight,  but  made  such  havoc  m  their  ranks 
thsft,  as  the  old  chronicler  says,  they  were  unable  to  num- 
ber the  dead.  Clotaire  then  made  peace  with  the  Saxons, 
and  returned  to  his  own  dominions. 

Clotaire  also  made  large  and  frequent  gifts  to  the 
Church  ;  most  of  which,  we  may  presume,  were  tokens  of 
the  time  of  feelings  of  penitence  for  his  cruel  deeds,  and  a 
desire  to  amend.    These  would  be  hkely  to  plead  with 
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Radegonde,  even  more  strongly  than  we  should  think  just 
or  wise.  He  was  a  mixed  character,  in  short,  with  good 
points  about  him,  to  which  a  faithful  wife  could  cling, 
unwilling  to  be  wholly  disenchanted  until  the  truth  was 
forced  upon  her. 

But  the  day  when  she  was  to  understand  her  husband 
thoroughly,  came  at  last.    One  morning  the  news  was 
received,  that  her  brother  was  no  more.    One  of  his  un- 
guarded threats  had  reached  King  Clotaire's  ears,  and 
roused  his  anger.    Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  had 
ordered  the  youth  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  command 
had  been  as  promptly  obeyed.     Radegonde  was  at  first 
stunned  by  the  shock,  and  passed  some  days  in  lamenta- 
tions and  tears.     Then  she  asked  permission  to  repair  to 
Noyons,  and  seek  comfort  from  Medarde,  the  aged  Bishop. 
Clotaire  complied  readily  enough.    He  felt  no  remorse, 
id  was  irritated  at  her  distress  ;  nor  did  he  doubt  that 
le  Bishop  would  counsel  submission. 
But  it  was  not  to  ask  counsel  that  Radegonde  sought 
[edarde.  "  Holy  father,"  she  said,  on  entering  the  Church, 
It  is  my  wish  to  leave  the  world,  and  take  on  me  the 
3WS  of  a  religious.    I  pray  you  to  dissolve  my  marri^e, 
nd  confer  on  me  the  order  of  a  deaconess."      The  old 
ishop  was  startled  at  the  request     It  was  an  extreme 
leasure  in  those  days  to  attempt  the  dissolution  of  a  royal 
laniage ;  and  King  Clotaire  was  of  all  sovereigns  the 
lost  dangerous  to  meddle  with.    While  he  hesitated  bow 
I  answer,  a  troop  of  armed  men,  who  by  the  King's  order, 
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had  accompanied  her  to  Noyons,  and  followed  her  into 
the  Churchy  pressed  forward  and  sternly  warned  the  old 
man  to  beware  how  he  complied  with  any  such  request; 
They  knew  the  special  attachment  of  their  master  to 
Radegonde,  and  how  httle  he  would  regard  sacred  places, 
or  persons,  if  his  humour  was  thwarted. 

Meanwhile  Radegonde  had  escaped  into  the  sacristy, 
and  hearing  the  loud  altercation  without,  had  adopted  a 
sudden  resolution  which  displayed  in  a  striking  manner 
her  firm,  though  gentle  spirit.  With  her  own  hand  she 
cut  off  her  long  tresses,  laid  aside  her  queenly  robes,  and 
took  in  their  place  the  attire  of  a  nun.  Then  she  returned 
to  the  Church,  where  the  angry  dispute  was  still  proceed- 
ing, and  advancing  to  the  Altar,  addressed  the  Bishop  in 
a  clear  and  determined  voice.  *'  Bishop  Medarde,''  she 
said,  "  I  desire  to  take  upon  me  the  service  of  God,  Who 
is  above  all  men,  whether  they  be  kings  or  no.  If  you  are 
afraid  to  dedicate  me  thereto,  you  fear  man  more  than 
God ;  and  you  will  have  to  answer  for  it  to  the  Master 
Shepherd  hereafter,  when  He  requires  at  your  hands  the 
souls  of  His  sheep." 

The  angry  crowd  of  armed  men  was  hushed  into  silence, 
no  less  by  her  altered  appearance,  than  by  the  solemnity 
of  her  words.  Bishop  Medarde  too  made  no  direct  answer. 
He  moved  forward,  pronounced  aloud  the  words  that  dis- 
solved the  marriage  between  Clotaire  and  Radegonde,  and 
then  motioning  her  to  her  knees,  laid  his  hands  upon  her 
head,  and  ordained  her  deaconess. 
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The  royal  officers  stood  by,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
They  feared  the  King's  anger  for  having  permitted  Medarde 
to  take  such  a  step  ;  but  they  feared  still  more  to  meddle 
with  him  or  Radegonde.  Full  of  doubt  and  alarm  they  at 
last  returned  to  Soissons,  to  inform  the  King  of  what  had 
taken  place,  and  Radegonde,  thinking  it  wiser  to  avoid 
the  first  outburst  of  his  anger,  took  refuge  in  a  convent  at 
Tours.  Here  she  occupied  herself  in  visiting  the  sick,  and 
relieving  the  poor,  through  the  agency  of  others  ;  for  she 
never  ventured  to  cross  the  precincts  of  the  Sanctuary, 
knowing  that  it  was  far  from  improbable  that  the  emissaries 
of  her  husband  would  be  lying  in  wait  to  seize  her. 

The  King's  indignation  and  grief  were  indeed  as  great 
as  had  been  anticipated.  His  first  act  was  to  send  to 
Noyons,  demanding  her  surrender.  When  he  was  assured 
that  she  had  fled  from  thence,  he  next  set  himself  to  dis- 
cover the  place  of  her  retreat.  This  of  course  could  not 
be  long  concealed  ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  ascertained  that 
she  was  residing  in  a  convent  at  Tours,  than  he  set  off 
thither,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  followers,  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  excitement.  This  was  not  diminished  when 
he  found  that  Radegonde  had  again  eluded  him.  She  had 
received  timely  notice  of  his  approach,  and  had  escaped 
no  one  could — or  at  all  events  would — tell  him  whither. 

While  he  was  prosecuting  his  inquiries  with  unabated 
eagerness,  Germain  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  who  of  all  the  pre- 
lates of  that  day  seems  to  have  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  over  him,  followed  him  to  Tours,  with  the  inten- 
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tion  of  calming  his  anger,  and  inducing  him  to  regard  in 
a  different  manner  his  separation  from  Ms  wife.  The 
Bishop  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  influence  of  place 
and  time  on  a  rude  and  mingled  nature  like  that  of  Clo- 
taire.  He  sent  a  message  to  him  desiring  an  interview, 
and  appointing  for  the  purpose  the  tomb  of  Martin,  a 
former  Bishop  of  Tours,  who  had  been  canonized  in  the 
previous  century,  and  was  held  by  all  men  in  the  deepest 
reverence.  The  two  having  met  beside  the  grave,  the 
Bishop  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  his  sovereign  to  desist 
from  the  indulgence  of  his  passions,  which  had  brought 
God's  anger  upon  him,  one  evidence  of  which  had  been 
shown  in  Radegonde's  repudiation  of  the  bonds  that  had 
connected  her  with  him.  He  urged  that  now  the  only 
right  course  for  Clotaire  was  to  permit  the  Queen  to  return 
to  the  holy  life  from  which  he  had  taken  her,  and  which 
she  could  not  pursue  with  consistency  while  she  remained 
his  wife. 

Those  who  knew  the  King  best  would  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  predicting  whether  this  exhortation  would  awaken 
a  paroxysm  of  fury  fatal  to  its  author,  or  an  agony  of  peni- 
tence. In  the  present  instance  the  softening  influence  of 
the  spot  where  they  were  standing,  the  mention  of  his 
wife's  name,  the  bishop's  eloquent  address,  and  no  less 
eloquent  tears,  prevailed  over  the  Frank's  wrathful  feel- 
ings. He  fell  on  his  knees  before  Germain,  regardless  of 
the  presence  of  his  soldiers,  and  in  a  broken  voice 
declared  that  he  had  grievously  offended  God,  and  was 
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unworthy  to  remain  the  husband  of  Radegonde.  He 
agreed  to  their  leg^  separation,  and  declared  that  all  he 
had  bestowed  upon  her  should  continue  her  property,  to 
be  devoted  to  such  objects  as  she  might  desire  to  carry 
out ;  and  even  added  still  larger  gifts,  as  though  he  could 
not  do  enough  to  prove  the  love  and  honour  with  which 
he  regarded  her. 

Tidings  of  this  resolution  were  conveyed  to  Radegonde 
in  her  retreat  at  Poitiers,  the  place  to  which  she  had  re- 
tired. She  accepted  the  King's  change  of  purpose  with 
pious  thankfulness,  and  straightway  proceeded  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  works  of  charity  and  devotion  on  which 
her  heart  had  long  been  set.  Her  first  act  was  to  com- 
mence the  building  of  a  large  convent  near  the  gates  of 
Poitiers.  The  design  was  so  extensive  and  magnificent, 
that  it  occupied  many  ypars  in  completion.  It  is  said  to 
have  borne  internally  the  appearance  of  a  stately  palace, 
containing  not  only  the  chambers  of  the  nuns,  but  recep- 
tion-rooms, porticoes,  baths,  and  a  chapel  so  laige  as  to 
deserve  the  appellation  of  a  church.  It  was  surrounded 
•by  lofty  walls,  strengthened  by  towers— a  necessary  pre- 
caution against  violence  in  those  unquiet  times.' 

Here  she  established  herself  in  the  year  550,  and  began, 
in  company  .with  the  sisterhood  assembled  within  its 
walls,  the  peaceful  conventual"  life  which  is  so  beautiful 
when  carried  out  in  a  -really  religious  spirit  The  main 
part  of  her  time  was  given  up  to*  devotional  exercises 
and  works  of  charity,  but  a  good  deal  of  her  leisure  wa^ 
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passed  in  literary  emplojrment,  partly  in  the  education  of 
ladies  of  royal  families  and  other  noble  houses,  partly  in 
the  composition  of  several  works,  highly  valued  in  her 
day.  She  also  wrote  frequent  letters  to  her  kinsmen  on 
the  political  questions  of  the  day,  offering  advice  or  re- 
monstrance as  she  deemed  them  needed.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  influence  which  she  exercised  through  this  cor- 
respondence on  several  of  the  rulers  of  France,  and  more 
particularly  on  her  stepsons,  Charibert  and  Chilperic,  was 
considerable,  and  served  to  lighten,  in  some  degree,  at  all 
events,  the  licence  and  cruelty  of  those  miserable  times. 
As  a  mark  of  her  humility  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  feel- 
ing herself  to  be  so  much  engrossed  by  her  literary  avoca- 
tions as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  the  superintendence  of 
the  convent,  she  resigned  the  office  of  Abbess,  and  caused 
one  of  the  nuns,  younger  than  herself,  to  be  appointed  to 
it.  She  herself  took  her  place  in  the  convent  as  a  simple 
Sister,  and  ever  obeyed  her  self-imposed  Superior  with 
implicit  reverence. 

In  the  year  562,  when  Radegonde  was  in  her  fifty-third 
year,  the  tidings  reached  her  of  the  death  of  her  husband. 
He  had  passed  the  twelve  years  since  their  separation  in 
the  same  schemes  of  worldly  aggrandisement,  and  fierce 
indulgence  of  &e  passions  which  had  driveft  her  from 
him.  By  slow  degrees  he  had  possessed  hinfiself  of  the 
kingdoms  of  all  his  brothers,  and  was  at  his  death  the 
imdisputed  sovereign  of  the  whole  of  France.  He  died,  after 
a  reign  of  fifty-one  years,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  kings 
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that  had  occupied  the  throne  of  *the  Franks,  carrying  to 
his  grave  the  reputation  of  one  who  had  spared  neither 
man  nor  woman,  neither  friend  nor  foe,  neither  kinsman 
nor  stranger,  when  their  ruin  was  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  wishes.  His  last  act  was  to  slay  without 
mercy  his  own  eldest  son,  who  had  attempted  to  resist  his 
power. 

With  what  feelings  Radegonde  received  the  tidings  of 
his  death  we  may  easily  surmise.  She  lived  eight-and- 
twenty  years  afterwards  to  extreme  old  age,  and  died  at 
last  as  peacefully  as  she  had  lived,  in  the  year  587. 
Gregory  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  her  funeral. 
He  found  her  corpse  surrounded  by  two  hundred  women, 
all  of  whom  mourned  for  her. as  their  mother.  When  the 
funeral  service  was  read,  and  the  coffin  lowered  into  the 
grave,  the  sobs  of  the  mourners  so  interrupted  the  prayers, 
that  they  could  hardly  be  got  through. 

It  is  impossible,  as  the  Prophet  Amos  says  in  the  lesson 
for  to-day,  for  two  to  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed. 
The  one  must  yield  to  the  other,  or  they  must  needs  sepa- 
rate. Unless  the  union,  even  of  husband  and  wife,  be 
founded  on  the  heartfelt  acceptance  of  the  same  faith,  it  is 
but  a  hollow  one,  even  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned  ; 
and  in  the  next,  must  needs  become  as  though  it  had 
never  been* 
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TWO  DAYS  IN  A  ROYAL  LIFE. 

Miq^h  vi.  7 

|T  was  the  25th  of  November,  1688,  a  dull  and 

gloomy  evening.   But  the  streets  of  Nottingham 

were  filled  with  an  excited  crowd,  which  paid 

but  little  heed  to  the  state  of  the  weather.     All  were 

anxiously  inquiring  whether  any  further  news  had  been 

received  from  the  West.    The  Prince  of  Orange  had  lately 

removed  his  quarters  from  Axminster  to  Sherborne,  and 

every  day  persons  of  rank  and  influence  were  joining  his 

standard.    Nottingham  itself  was  occupied  by  the  Earl  of 

Devonshire,  who  with  a  large  military  force  had  declared 

for  William,  and  had  been  joined  by  several  noblemen  of 

equal  rank.     A  flying  report  had  also  been  received — 

though  as  yet  it  was  hardly  credited — ^that  Churchill,  the 

ablest  and  most  trusted  of  all  James's  officers,  had  two 

days  before  abandoned  his  service.    So  far  as  it  was  pos* 

sible  to  judge,  the  cause  of  the  King  was  on  the  decline, 

and  he  would  have  to  submit  or  lose  his  throne.  But  thf 

55 
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memory  of  Monmouth's  disaster  was  still  fresh  in  men's 
minds.  He,  too,  at  first  had  seemed  likely  to  prosper,  but 
his  enterprise  had  ended  in  a  total  defeat,  and  vengeance 
had  fallen,  heavy  and  unsparing,  on  all  who  had  upheld 
him.  Men  were  therefore  tardy  in  expressing  their  good- 
will to  William,  however  strongly  their  secret  wishes  might 
be  with  him. 

On  a  sudden  a  loud  cry  was  raised  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  main  street  Along  the  road  leading  from  London, 
a  troop  of  cavalry  were  seen  advancing  at  a  rapid  trot, 
escorting  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses ;  the  condition  of 
the  latter,  splashed  with  mud  and  covered  with  foam, 
bearing  witness  to  the  haste  with  which  the  journey  had 
been  made.  At  their  head  rode  a  figure  in  a  buff  coat  and 
jack-boots,  in  whom  several  of  the  bystanders  recognized,  to 
their  extreme  astonishment,  no  less  a  person  than  Compton, 
Lord  Bishop  of  London.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  carriage 
appeared  a  gentleman  whose  dress  was  even  more  travel- 
stained  than  that  of  his  companion.  He  was  well-known 
to  all  present  as  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  The  presence  of  per- 
sonages of  such  high  rank,  and  the  purple  standard  borne 
in  front  of  the  cortege,  at  once  intimated  the  arrival  of 
some  one  of  still  greater  consequence.  The  figures  of  the 
occupants  of  the  carriage  were  carefully  scrutinized.  They 
were,  to  all  appearance,  two  ladies,  very  plainly  dressed, 
but  with  that  indescribable  air  of  dignity  which  appertains 
only  to  the  highest  station.  The  truth  was  soon  diffused 
^mong  the  multitudQ,  and  before  the  carriage  came  to  it$ 
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halting  place,  the  names  of  "The  Princess  and  Lady 
Churchill"  were  on  every  lip. 

Anne  descended  slowly  from  her  seat,  leaning  heavily 
on  the  arm  of  her  friend.  She  bowed  graciously,  though 
somewhat  mechanically,  round  her,  and  without  saying  a 
word  to  anyone,  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  room  prepared 
for  her,  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  some  others  of  the  leading  gentry  of  the 
shire.  At  the  door  of  her  apartment  she  stopped  and 
again  bowed.  "  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,"  she  said,  "for 
the  service  you  have  rendered  me  this  day  and  shall  hope 
to  express  my  gratitude  more  fully  to-morrow.  But 
fatigue  and  trouble  have  exhausted  me  now,  and  I  would 
fain  be  alone.** 

She  retired  as  she  spoke  into  the  chamber,  accompanied 
by  Lady  Churchill.  The  door  was  no  sooner  closed  behind 
her  than  she  sank  on  the  nearest  seat  in  an  agony  of  dis- 
tress, hiding  her  face  in  her  handkerchief.  Her  com- 
panion endeavoured  to  soothe  her  sorrow.  "  Madam,"  she 
said,  "you  must  not  give  way  thus.  All  fear  of  pursuit 
has  long  been  over.  You  are  safe  here  under  my  Lord 
Devonshire's  protection." 

"  It  is  not  that,  Sarah,"  said  the  Princess ;  "  I  know  that 
my  father  has  not  the  means  at  his  command  of  compelling 
me  to  return ;  but  I  have  done  ill  in  leaving  him.  He  is 
my  father,  and  has  never  been  an  unkind  one— never 
harsh  to  me,  whatever  he  may  have  been  to  others,  I  have 
left  him  at  a  time  when  he  most  needed  my  comfort  and 

sis— 2 
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support.    Thou  knowest  that  they  do  not  prosper,  who  are 
undutiful  to  their  parents." 

"  Madam,"  said  Lady  Churchill,  "  methinks  you  forget 
that  there  are  higher  duties  than  even  those  owing  to  a 
father.  There  is  the  duty  you  owe  to  your  honoured 
husband,  aye,"  she  added,  "  and  it  may  be  to  your  child 
unborn ;  and  there  is,  farther,  the  duty  you  owe  to  the 
Head  of  the  English  Church— to  Christ  Himsel£" 

Anne  looked  hurriedly  up,  roused  by  her  companion's 
emphatic  whisper,  and  not  heeding  the  last  sentence  of 
her  speech. 

"What!"  she  said,  "you,  too,  believe  then  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  pass  off  a  false  heir  to  the 
throne,  that  Beatrice's  baby  is  not  really ^" 

She  paused,  and  Lady  Churchill  answered  promptly  : — 
"  Surely,  gracious  madam,  I  believe  that  which  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  believe — which  all  England,  I  may  say, 
believes — which  (unless  I  greatly  misapprehend)  you  your- 
self believe  also." 

Anne  did  not  answer  for  some  minutes.  There  had 
been  much  that  was  unusual  about  the  circumstances 
attending  the  birth  of  James's  son ;  which  could,  indeed, 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  obstinate  and  wrong-headed 
temper  of  the  King,  and  these  circumstances  had  roused 
genuine  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  given  Anne 
herself  grave  ground  for  offence.  But  she  felt,  now  as 
always,  that  she  had  no  sufficient  grounds  for  questioning 
the  boy's  legitimacy,  though  she  might  wish  th^t  she  had. 
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She  turned  away  from  the  unwelcome  topic  to  another 
more  easily  handled.  "And  what  said  you  of  my  hus- 
band ?^  she  inquired 

"Your  husband,  royal  madam?  I  said  you  owed  a 
duty  to  him,  and  I  am  well  assured  you  feel  the  same.  He 
has  gone,  as  you  are  aware,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
quarters,  to  offer  him  what  help  he  can.  Ii~J  you  re- 
mained with  your  father,  you  must  have  become  the  enemy 
of  Prince  George.  And  he,  too,  has  his  duty  to  perform. 
Ought  he  to  permit  the  inheritance  of  his  children  to  be 
filched  from  them — ^his  children  and  yours,  madam  ?*' 

"  Ah,  my  children,  Sarah,"  said  the  Princess  plaintively. 
"  How  many  has  God  given  me,  how  many  has  He  again 
taken  away  !  Sometimes  when  I  have  sat  alone  thinking 
over  these  things,  I  fear  that  it  is  because  my  husband 
and  myself  are  so  set  upon  the  thought  of  one  of  our 
children  hereafter  wearing  the  crown  ot  England  that  I 
have  lost  them  all  one  after  another.  *  My  firstborn  for 
my  transgression,'"  she  muttered  to  herself,  so  low  that 
her  companion  could  not  hear  her ;  "  *  the  fruit  of  my 
body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul.'  " 

"  I  would  put  such  thoughts  away  from  me  altogether," 
said  her  friend.  "Many  mothers  lose  their  firstborn 
children"  —  Lady  Churchill,  it  may  here  be  observed, 
remembered  these  words  with  bitter  anguish  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion  of  her  own  hfe — "Many  mothers  lose 
their  firstborn  children,  and  yet  are  blessed  afterwards 
with  sons  and  daughters  to  carry  on  their  name,  as  healthy 
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and  vigorous  as  a  parent's  heart  can  desire.     But  besides 
your  duty  to  your  husband  and  your  children,  there  is  a 
yet  higher  duty  that  you  owe  to  Heaven  itself.    The  King 
is  at  present  so  bent  on  restoring  the  Popish  supremacy, 
that  nothing  will  turn  him  aside  from  it    The  English 
nation  will  never  endure  that  it  should  be  so.    Should  he 
persist,  there  will  come  civil  war,  from  which  this  land 
hath  already  suffered  so  grievously,  and  your  father  will 
lose  not  only  his  crown,  but  it  may  be  his  life  also,  as  your 
grandfather  did.     They  who  interpose  to  prevent  such 
grave  evils  are  surely  his  best  friends.    Nor  will  Heaven 
allow  Popery  to  be  re-established  in  this  country.    It  will 
be  not  only  the  anger  of  man,  but  of  God  also,  that  will 
await  King  James,  if  he  be  suffered  to  pursue  further  the 
policy  on  which  he  is  determined." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Anne,  somewhat  more  hopefully. 
"Anything  that  could  deter  my  unhappy  father  from 
attempting  to  force  the  religion  of  Rome  upon  the  people, 
must  be  to  his  advantage  as  well  as  theirs." 

"I  rejoice  to  hear  your  Grace  say  so,"  said  Lady 
Churchill.     "Be  sure  my  noble  husband " 

"Aye,  he   is    noble  and    trustworthy  too,"  assented 

Anne. 

"  I  thank  you,  madam ;  my  noble  husband  owes  much 
to  King  James,  and,  I  dare  affirm,  loves  hun  well.  Under 
no  sovereign  could  he  hope  for  advancement  as  he  can 
from  him.  Be  sure  he  would  do  nought  that  was  to  King 
James'  real  hurt.    Yet  he  has  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice 
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his  sense  of  gratitude  and  his  hopes  of  advancement  to  the 
public  good." 

"  I  doubt  not  he  has  acted  rightly/'  said  Anne.  "And 
if  his  conduct  be  praiseworthy  in  this  matter,  I  see  not 
why  ours  should  not  be  also." 

"  I  am  glad  your  Highness  so  views  it "  said  her  attend- 
ant. "  And  now  I  would  pray  you  to  retire  to  rest.  You 
are  overpowered  by  fatigue  and  distress  of  mind.  Truth 
to  say,  the  trouble  you  have  undergone  since  you  left 
London  is  enough  to  have  tried  one  stronger  than  you ; 
and  remember,  in  your  present  situation,  you  have  need 
to  take  special  care  of  your  health.  To-morrow,  or  in  a 
few  days  at  furthest,  news  will  arrive,  I  doubt  not,  which 
will  cheer  us  both." 

Anne  sighed  wearily,  and  resigned  herself  into  the 
hands  of  her  favourite,  whose  will  she  rarely,  even  at  that 
time,  disputed. 

This  was  a  memorable  day  in  Anne's  life — ^the  turning 
point,  it  may  be  said,  of  her  career.  Had  she  remained 
faithful  to  her  father,  doubtless  her  husband  would  have 
followed  her  to  St.  Germain's,  he  being  a  person  almost 
without  a  will  of  his  own.  An  attempt  would  have  been 
made,  in  all  likelihood,  to  set  aside  her  and  her  issue  from 
the  succession  to  the  throne ;  and  whether  it  would  have 
succeeded  or  not,  no  one  can  venture  to  say,  though  it 
may  be  certainly  assumed  that  the  issue  of  historical 
events  would  have  been  wholly  different  from  that  which 
took  place.     But  she  sidsd  v;ith  her  sister  and  her  sistei'j 
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husband,  little  as  she  loved  the  former,  and  bitter  as  was 
the  dislike  between  herself  and  the  latter.  Nor  can  the 
most  charitable-minded  doubt  that  it  was  the  hope  of  a 
throne  for  herself  and  her  heir,  that  determined  her 
decision. 

Great  events  followed  in  rapid  succession  after  her 
flight  to  Nottingham.  William  was  joined  by  so  many  of 
the  leading  men  in  England,  that  James  saw  his  cause 
was  hopelessly  ruined.  He  fled  to  France,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  son,  and  placed  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Louis.  William  and  Mary  were  raised  to  the 
vacant  throne ;  and  after  some  abortive  attempts  to  recover 
it,  the  deposed  king  settled  down  in  his  exile  at  St 
Germain's. 

About  eight  months  after  her  desertion  of  her  father,  Anne 
was  safely  delivered  of  a  son  at  Hampton  Court,  who  in 
due  course  was  baptized.    William  III.,  her  father-in-law, 
the  King  of  Denmark,  and  Lady  Halifax,  were  the  child's 
sponsors.    He  was  called  William,  received  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  was  acknowledged  as  the  heir 
presumptive  of  the  English  crown.    For  ^tvo  months  or 
so  the  misgivings  of  the   Princess,  which  she  had  ex* 
pressed   to    Lady    Churchill,   now    Lady  Marlborough, 
returned  upon  her  as  keenly  as  ever.     The  baby  was 
puny  and  sickly,  and  seemed  likely  to  follow  its  brothers 
and  sisters  to  an  early  grave.    But  it  took  a  sudden  turn 
when  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  new  nurse,  and  began  to 
thrive  in  a  manner  which  gave  its  mother  joyful  hopes  of 
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rearing  it  Removal  to  a  healthy  air,  and  the  care  of 
skilful  physicians,  especially  of  Dr.  Radcltffe,  the  first 
physician  of  the  day,  confirmed  these  prospects.  For  ten 
years  the  child  continued  to  thrive,  and  though  he  suffered 
a  good  deal  at  one  time  from  water  on  the  brain,  and  was 
never  strong,  he  gave  no  ground  for  alarm. 

The  Prince  was  a  remarkably  beautiful  and  intelligent 
boy.  His  infancy,  partly  through  unwise  indulgence, 
partly  through  ill  health,  had  been  wayward  and  fretful. 
But  a  great  change  took  place  in  him  when  about  six 
years  old.  At  that  age  he  had  a  severe  illness,  which  his 
constitutional  delicacy  rendered  more  than  commonly 
dangerous,  and  he  was  sent  to  Twickenham  for  change  of 
air.  There  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  with  an  elderly 
gentlewoman,  who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Court  of 
King  Charles  L,  and  for  her  he  conceived  a  great  affection. 
He  was  a  different  boy  from  that  day.  Religious  teach- 
ing, which  he  had  hitherto  refused  to  receive  from  others, 
he  took  readily  from  this  new  instnictor.  He  became 
docile  and  even  studious  ;  and  many  anecdotes  are  related 
of  his  intelligence  and  amiability. 

The  attention  of  the  nation  was  attracted  to  him  with 
increasing  interest  every  year,  and  great  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  his  accession  to  the  throne  would  put  an  end 
to  the  uncertainty,  and  consequent  disquietude,  which  had 
for  so  many  years  troubled  the  realm.  When  he  was  nine 
years  old,  a  special  provision  was  made  for  his  education 
at  the  public  expense,  a  tutor  being  provided  for  him  by 
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the  King.  The  person  chosen  was  Burnet,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  an  appointment  anything  but  acceptable  to  the 
Princess.  But  the  Bishop  appears  to  have  done  his  duty 
by  his  pupil,  unless,  indeed,  he  erred  on  the  side  of  requiring 
more  work  than  the  boy's  brain  was  able  to  bear.  "  In 
two  years,"  writes  Burnet,  "  he  made  amazing  progress. 
I  was  often  surprised  with  the  questions  he  put  to  me,  and 
the  answers  he  made.*'  The  King  ordered  five  of  his 
chief  ministers  to  come  once  a  quarter  and  examine  into 
his  proficiency  in  his  studies.  They  seemed  amazed  at 
his  knowledge  and  his  understanding.  They  reported  that 
he  had  a  wonderful  memory,  and  a  very  good  judgment. 
He  is  also  described  as  having  been  graceful  and  attrac- 
tive in  person,  though  slight  and  delicate. 

What  may  have  been  Anne's  secret  feeling  during  all 
these  years  it  would  be  a  very  delicate  question  to  deter 
mine.  There  is  no  doubt  that  during  her  sister's  life  there 
were  times  when  the  consciousness  of  her  transgressions 
as  a  daughter  pressed  heavily  on  her  conscience.  Mary's 
own  misgivings,  which  grew  upon  her  in  her  last  years, 
and  with  which  Anne  was  well  acquainted,  could  not  fail 
to  affect  her  also.  But  the  Queen's  death  brought  the  great 
question  at  issue  between  her  conscience  and  herself,  so 
to  speak,  much  nearer.  No  child  could  now  be  bom  that 
would  stand  between  her  and  the  crown  of  England. 
Even  were  William  to  marry  again — than  which  in  his  fast 
failing  health  nothing  was  less  likely — but  even  in  that 
event  no  issue  of  his  could  prejudice  her  claim.     The  only 
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obstacle  to  her  mounting  the  throne  on  the  demise  of  her 
brother-in-law,  and  transmitting  it  after  her  death  to  her 
son,  was  the  right  of  the  exiled  family  at  St  Germains. 
It  would  of  course  be  in  her  power  to  refuse  for  herself, 
and  in  effect  for  her  son,  to  assume  the  sovereignty  while 
her  father  and  brother  lived.  She  had,  as  it  were,  to 
make  her  choice  again,  and  more  decisively  than  before, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  did  so.  An  interview 
took  place  with  her  brother-in-law  after  Mar/s  death 
at  Kensington  Palace,  the  particulars  of  which  have  never 
been  made  known  ;  but  at  which,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
Anne  agreed  to  combine  her  interest  with  that  of  William, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  crown  should  be  settled 
after  his  death  first  on  her,  then  on  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter. Perhaps  Anne's  secret  misgivings  had  really  given 
way  under  the  influence  of  the  long  forbearance  shown 
her ;  perhaps  she  forcibly  stifled  them ;  perhaps  she 
thrust  them  out  of  sight,  and  would  not  consider  them 
at  all. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  little  Duke's 
eleventh  birthday  was  celebrated  at  Windsor  Castle  with 
extraordinary  rejoicings.  The  boy  himself  was  in  high 
health  and  spirits.  A  large  and  distinguished  psuty  had 
assembled  to  welcome  him,  and  a  long  programme  of 
amusements  had  been  arranged  for  the  day.  Among 
these  the  most  remarkable  was  the  review  of  a  regiment 
composed  of  boys  of  his  own  age,  which  he  had  been 
allowed  to  organize  and  arm  after  the  fashion  of  the  regi- 
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nents  of  the  line,  and  with  which  he  had  proposed  to  join 
William  in  his  presumed  invasion  of  France.  Early  in 
the  day  he  was  presented  to  the  ladies  of  the  Court, 
dressed  in  azure  blue  velvet,  ornamented  with  diamonds 
and  other  jewels,  the  buttons  of  the  coat  being  composed 
of  large  brilliants.  Round  his  neck  he  wore  the  jewel  of 
St  George  on  horseback,  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  the  King.  Thus  decorated,  and  wearing  a  white 
periwig  on  his  head,  he  was  led  by  his  mother  into  the 
circle  of  admiring  visitors  to  receive  their  congratulations 
and  homage.  It  is  touching  to  observe  how  Anne,  who 
at  no  time  of  her  life  showed  fondness  for  splendour 
in  -any  shape,  would  lavish  all  the  jewels  she  could  get 
together  on  the  decoration  of  her  child.  When  the  cere- 
mony of  the  reception  had  been  concluded,  the  little  Duke 
descended  to  his  Lilliputian  regiment  in  the  park,  repeated 
salvoes  were  fired  from  the  miniature  cannon,  and  after  a 
most  successful  field  day,  the  small  commander-in-chief 
sat  down  with  his  companions  in  arms  to  a  grand  banquet 
which  had  been  prepared  for  their  entertainment.  The 
festivities  were  protracted  until  late  in  the  evening,  and 
concluded  with  a  splendid  display  of  fireworks. 

The  Princess  Anne  retired  to  rest  in  a  happier  frame  of 
mind  than  she  had  felt  for  a  long  time  past.  Everything 
did  indeed  seem  to  be  prospering  with  her.  William's 
health  was  visibly  failing ;  he  himself  did  not  think  that 
his  life  could  be  long  protracted.  Then  she  would  be 
Queen  of  England,  and  her  boy  Prince  of  Wales.    The 
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genuine  admiration  which  the  latter  had  received  that 
day,  his  increasing  vigour,  his  ripening  excellencies,  filled 
her  heart  with  joy.  There  was  but  one  thing  that  troubled 
her ;  his  growing  likeness  to  his  uncle,  of  nearly  the  same 
age,  at  St  Germains.  This  had  been  remarked  upon  to 
her  by  several  persons  who  had  seen  both  Princes ;  nor 
could  she  doubt  that  such  must  be  the  case  when  she 
remembered  the  little  Duke's  indisputable  likeness  to  the 
exiled  King,  his  grandfather.  When  persons  told  her  that 
the  two  were  so  like,  that  the  one  might  be  substituted  for 
the  other  without  the  cheat  being  discovered,  it  caused 
her  an  indescribable  feeling  of  uneasiness.  An  occasion 
however,  so  joyful  as  the  present  one,  was  surely  not  suit- 
able for  indulging  such  thoughts. 

But  on  the  following  morning  she  received  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Duke  appeared  to  be  slightly  ailing.  He 
had  dull  headache,  accompanied  by  sore  throat  and  sick- 
ness. It  was  surmised  that  he  had  caught  cold  from 
being  out  too  late  in  the  park  on  the  previous  evening,  or 
had  eaten  of  something  at  the  banquet  which  had  dis- 
agreed with  him.  His  physicians  were  inmiediately  sent 
for;  and  all  possible  steps  taken  for  his  relief;  but  the 
unfavourable  symptoms  did  not  abate.  Towards  evening, 
he  became  evidently  worse;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
night  delirium  set  in.  To  relieve  his  little  patient,  one  of 
the  physicians  ordered  him  to  be  bled ;  but  the  loss  of 
blood  did  not  allay  the  fever.  The  alarm  of  the  Princess 
now  became  overwhelming.    Her  favourite.  Lady  Marl<- 
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borough,  was  not  in  attendance  at  the  time ;  she  and  her 
husband  being  at  Althorpe,  whither  a  dispatch  was  in- 
stantly forwarded.  In  her  absence,  Anne  seemed  com- 
pletely lost  She  attended  day  and  night  upon  the  suffering 
child ;  but  hardly  moved  or  spoke,  unless  when  it  was 
necessary  to  relieve  his  wants.  Hour  after  hour  went  by; 
and  there  was  no  change  in  the  patient,  unless  it  was  that 
he  seemed  gradually  to  grow  weaker.  At  last  she  turned 
to  her  attendants,  and  enquired  whether  Dr.  Radcliffe  had 
been  sent  for.  She  was  reminded,  that  she  had  herselt 
struck  the  doctor  off  from  the  list  of  her  physicians,  in 
consequence  of  the  disrespect  he  had  shown  her  not  long 
before,  in  refusing  to  attend  when  summoned.  The 
Princess  intimated  in  reply  that  she  remembered  the  fact, 
but  could  not  allow  any  sense  of  indignity  to  interfere 
with  the  possible  hope  of  her  boy's  recovery.  A  dispatch 
must  instantly  be  forwarded  to  bring  the  doctor  from 
London.  Her  orders  were  obeyed  ;  and  in  course  of 
time  the  most  skilfiQ  physician  of  the  day  arrived ;  though 
it  is  said  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  come. 

Dr.  Radcliffe  stepped  to  the  bedside  of  the  little  Duke. 
With  his  characteristic  roughness,  he  turned  instantly  to 
the  other  physicians  present,  and  pronouncing  the  disorder 
to  be  scarlet  fever,  inquired  whether  it  was  true  that  the 

boy  had  been  bled.    Dr. replied,  that  it  had  been 

done  by  his  order.  "Then,**  said  Radcliffe,  "you  have 
)dlled  him,  and  shall  be  answerable  for  his  death.  I  will 
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not  prescribe.**  All  representations  and  entreaties  to 
induce  him  to  change  his  resolution  were  in  vain.  He 
left  the  Castle,  upon  which  a  deeper  gloom  settled  down 
than  had  been  felt  before  his  arrivaL  The  boy  continued 
to  linger  on  until  the  fifth  day  after  his  seizure.  There 
was  little  change  from  hour  to  hour.  Anne  continued  her 
ministrations  with  unremitting  tenderness,  as  far  as  her 
child  was  concerned ;  but  she  took  notice  of  no  one  else. 
She  sat  silent  and  motionless,  oppressed  apparently  by  a 
dull  and  heavy  stupor  which  rendered  her  insensible  to  all 
surrounding  obstacles.  At  last  her  friend  and  favourite 
arrived  to  render  her  what  help  and  comfort  she  could. 
On  the  30th  of  July  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Marlborough 
reached  Windsor,  but  only  just  in  time  to  take  their  final 
leave  of  the  young  Prince,  who  drew  his  last  breath  almost 
immediately  after  their  entrance. 

The  Princess  remained  in  the  same  condition  of  total 
abstraction  and  silence,  until  she  became  aware  that  all 
was  over.  Then  the  thought,  that  for  the  last  five  days 
had  been  burning  in  her  heart  without  intermission, 
claimed  its  full  dominion  over  her.  "My  firstborn  for 
my  transgression  :  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul."  The  words  came  home  to  her  at  last  in  all  the 
terrible  truth  of  their  meaning  I  Rising  from  the  bedside 
with  an  expression  on  her  face,  which  awed  her  attendants, 
even  more  than  the  presence  of  death  itself,  she  com- 
manded them  to  leave  the  room.  Then  sitting  down  she 
wrote  a  letter  to  her  father,  the  exact  particulars  of  which 
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have  never  been  disclosed.  But  their  general  purport  and 
meaning  are  well  known.  She  implored  his  forgiveness 
of  the  sin  of  which  she  had  been  guilty,  in  abandoning 
him  in  his  trouble,  and  leaguing  herself  with  his  enemies. 
This  she  had  done  in  the  hope  of  securing  to  herself  and 
her  offspring  the  succession  to  the  throne ;  but  Heaven, 
she  said,  had  punished  her  by  the  removal  of  her  children, 
one  after  another,  until  now  the  last  of  them  had  been 
taken.  She  assured  her  father  that  she  deeply  repented 
of  her  undutifulness  and  ingratitude  towards  him ;  and 
it  has  been  thought  by  many — ^though  it  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  proved — that  she  added  she  would  never  herself 
accept  the  crown  during  her  father's  lifetime ;  and  should 
she  be  called  to  the  throne  after  his  death,  she  would  only 
hold  the  sovereignty  in  trust  for  her  brother. 

It  has  been  denied  that  this  was  the  tenor  of  Anne's 
letters,  and  some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  doubt 
whether  she  wrote  to  her  father  at  all  on  this  occasion. 
But  the  fact  is  not  only  attended  by  the  direct  statement 
of  more  than  one  historian  of  credit,  but  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  young  Duke's  death  and  burial 
shew  plainly  that  she  wrote  as  above  described.  Nor  has 
history  a  sadder,  or  a  more  instructive,  tale. 


No.    LIX. 

^toentg-Sixtk  Stmbag  after  ^rimtg. 

THE  SPOILER  SPOILED. 

Hab.  ii.  8. 

|HE  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  built  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  scene  of  so  many  stirring 
events,  had  little  of  architectural  beauty  to 
recommend  it,  but  produced,  nevertheless,  by  its  size  and 
surroundings,  an  imposing  effect  When  Napoleon  was 
elevated  to  the  Imperial  throne,  he  not  only  rehabilitated 
the  old  building  with  more  than  its  former  splendour,  but 
did  his  best  to  fill  it  with  men,  whose  talents  and  achieve- 
ments might  confer  lustre  on  his  court.  His  newly  created 
aristocracy  were  apprised  that  they  would  be  expected  to 
maintain  establishments,  equipages,  and  the  like,  in  a  style 
which  would  place  them,  in  these  particulars,  on  a  par 
with  the  first  nobility  of  Europe.  Napoleon's  orders  were 
seldom  disobeyed,  and  after  a  while  the  levies  at  the 
Tuileries  exhibited  a  stately  magnificence  which  carried 
out  with  success  the  Imperial  programme. 
It  was  late  in  the  year  i8i  i.     The  long  fa9ade  of  the 
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Palace  shone  in  the  morning  sun,  and  the  fountains  in  the 
gardens  danced  gaily,  as  carriage  after  carriage,  drawn  by 
splendid  horses,  and  attended  by  servants  in  the  richest 
liveries,  passed  up  to  the  principal  entrance,  to  attend  one  of 
the  great  levies  of  the  Emperor.    The  names,  announced  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  stairs,  were  most  of  them  of  European 
renown.     Monsieur  Talleyrand,  with  his  courteous  and 
easy  bearing ;  Murat,  the  King  of  Naples,  sununoned  from 
his  kingdom  to  assist  in  carrying  out  his  patron's  latest 
scheme  of  ambition ;  Cambac^res,  Eugene  Beauhamois, 
Cardinal  Fesch,  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  and  many  others, 
all  destined  to  live  in  the  pages  of  history,  followed  one 
another  in  quick  succession.    The  appearance  of  the  last 
named  at  Court  appeared  to  occasion  a  good  deal  of 
surprise.     Often  trusted  by  Napoleon,  who  was  fully  alive 
to  the  value  of  his  services,  he  had  more  than  once  lost 
his  master's  favour,  by  presuming  to  exercise  an  indepen- 
dent judgment.    Some  two  years  previously  an  incautious 
speech,  addressed  to  the  National  Guard,  had  given  such 
grave  offence,  as  to  cause  his  dismissal  from  all  his  offices, 
and  his  retirement  to  Aix.    No  correspondence,  so  far  as 
was  known,  had  passed  between  him  and  the  Emperor  ; 
and  it  caused  some  sensation  when,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  lev6e,  the  private  audience  which  he  had  solicited 
was  granted  to  him. 

Napoleon  was  alone  when  the  Duke  was  admitted — a 
circumstance  from  which  the  latter  was  inclined  to  draw  a 
favourable  augury.     His  purpose  was  to  present  a  me- 
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morial,  which  he  had  been  occupied  for  a  long  time  past  in 
drawing  up.  Its  object  was  to  dissuade  Napoleon  from 
the  invasion  of  Russia,  which  it  was  well  known  he  was 
now  contemplating.  If  he  could  but  have  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  matter  calmly  with  the  Emperor,  he  was 
persuaded  that  he  could  bilng  him  over  to  his  views.  He 
had  feared  that  his  memorial  would  not  be  received,  or  if 
received,  thrown  aside,  as  was  generally  the  Imperial 
practice,  where  the  opinion  of  others  did  not  coincide  with 
his  own.  But  the  actual  admission  to  Napoleon's  privacy 
argued  a  willingness  to  hear  him,  for  which  he  could  hardly 
have  hoped. 

But  he  was  soon  undeceived.  '*  Ah,  Fouch6,'*  exclaimed 
the  Emperor  calmly,  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  attend- 
ant.   "  So  you  have  a  memorial  to  present  me." 

''Sire,"  stammered  the  astonished  Fouch^,  who  had 
kept  the  document  in  question  a  strict  secret  from  every- 
one, with  all  the  stealthy  caution  of  his  nature. 

"  You  have  a  memorial,  have  you  not  ?  well  give  it  me, 
and  I  will  read  it,  though  I  think  I  know  its  contents 
already.  It  is  about  the  Russian  war,  is  it  not  ?  That 
does  not  please  you  any  better  than  the  Spanish  war  did, 
four  years  ago  ?" 

**  Sire,**  repeated  Fouch^,  in  still  greater  surprise  and 
embarrassment,  "  your  Imperial  Majesty  is  not  displeased 
that  I  venture  to  offer  some  observation  in  this  great  crisis 
in  your  affairs — ^" 

"  Ah,  you  think  it  a  great  crisis,  but  there  is  your  mis- 
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take.  It  is  only  the  natural  progress  of  events.  You 
thought  Spain  was  a  crisis ;  but  though  these  English 
have  given  me  more  trouble  than  I  looked  for,  they  cannot 
long  hold  out  Spain  is  gradually  yielding  to  my  power, 
as  I  expected.  So  will  Russia.  I  have  eight  hundred 
thousand  French  soldiers.  No  power  in  Europe  can  resist 
them." 

"  Pardon  me,  your  Majesty,"  rejoined  Fouch^.  **  Con- 
sider the  extent  of  the  country  you  propose  to  invade, 
consider  its  distance.  Whatever  might  be  the  difficulties 
of  the  Spanish  campaign,  Madrid  is  scarce  two  hundred 
miles  from  our  frontiers.  St.  Petersbuxgh  is  eight  times 
as  far,  at  the  least  How  can  you  keep  up  communica- 
tions, obtain  supplies,  the  fresh  relays  of  troops  that  will  be 
needed  after  every  fresh  battle,  at  that  vast  distance  ?  The 
climate  of  Spain  again  is  warm  and  genial,  and  abounds 
with  food  of  all  kinds.  The  rigours  of  a  Russian  winter 
would  destroy  a  French  army,  without  a  sword  being 
drawn,  or  a  gun  fired.  Ah,  Sire,  remember,  I  pray  you, 
the  fate  of  Charles  XII.,  and  the  field  of  Pultowa." 

"I  am  not  Charles  XII.,"  exclaimed  Bonaparte,  im- 
patiently. '^  He  was  a  skilful  commander,  but  he  did  not 
lead  French  soldiers,  nor  had  he  half  Europe  at  his  back." 

"  True,  Sire,"  said  Fouchd,  "  but  neither  had  the  Czar 
Peter  four  hundred  thousand  disciplined  soldiers,  nor  fifty 
thousand  Cossacks,  nor  a  peasantry  inspired  with  a  love 
of  their  country,  which  amounts  to  fanaticism ;  and  from 
which  he  can  draw  almost  any  supply  of  men  he  requires. 
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Then  if  tbere  should  be  the  least  reverse,  there  are  the 
intrigues  of  the  English,  the  suppressed  enmity  of  Austi'ia 
and  Prussia,  which  will  be  faithful  to  you,  only  so  long  as 
you  are  victorious.  Nay  even  in  France  itself,  there  is 
discontent,  which  might  show  itself  in  some  outbreak  if 
things  went  wrong." 

"You  are  utterly  mistaken,"  rejoined  the  Emperor, 
"  and  are  not  alive  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Things 
have  gone  so  far  that  they  cannot  safely  remain  where 
,  they  are.  I  have  become  so  powerful  in  Europe,  that  I 
must  needs  make  myself  its  absolute  ruler.  The  Russian 
power  opposes  itself  to  that  arrangement ;  and  it  is  the 
only  one  that  now  does  so.  Austria,  Prussia,  Germany — 
all  are  crushed.  Sweden  will  give  Davoust  little  trouble ; 
Italy  is  already  our  own  ;  so  is  Switzerland  ;  so  will  Spain 
soon  be.  Turkey  is  nothing.  England  is  not  a  continental 
power.  Russia  is  the  only  obstacle;  two  battles  will 
be  enough  to  humble  Russia;  the  Emperor  Alexander  will 
come  upon  his  knees,  and  Russia  will  be  disarmed.  I  tell 
you  it  must  be,"  he  resumed,  observing  that  Fouchfe  was 
about  to  offer  some  further  remonstrance;  ^  My  destiny 
must  be  accomplished.  The  picture  is  at  present  a  mere 
sketch ;  it  has  to  be  filled  in.  I  shall  make  one  nation 
out  of  all  the  European  states,  and  Paris  will  become  the 
capital  of  the  world.  There  can  be,  all  over  Europe,  but 
one  code  of  laws,  but  one  court  of  appeal,  one  currency, 
one  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures.  The  posi- 
tion I  at  present  hold,  has  not  been  of  my  making.    I 
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have  been  led,  step  by  step,  to  the  very  brow  of  the  emi- 
nence. Shall  I  hesitate  to  take  the  last  move  which  would 
place  me  on  the  summit  Believe  me,  a  year  or  two  hence 
you  will  acknowledge  I  was  right  Till  then,  M.  le  Due, 
I  bid  you  farewell" 

Fouch6  retired,  not  convinced,  but  silenced,  perplexed 
also  at  Napoleon's  knowledge  of  his  secret  movements. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  that  some  time  afterwards 
he  discovered  that  a  chance  visitor,  as  he  supposed,  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  momentary  absence,  to  glance  at 
the  papers  lying  on  his  escritoire,  and  gather  by  a  hasty 
survey  their  general  meaning.  Doubtless  he  had  taken 
an  early  opportunity  of  transmitting  it  to  Napoleon. 

The  Duke  of  Otranto  was  not  the  only  one  who  ventured 
to  remonstrate  with  the  French  Emperor  on  the  high- 
handed manner  in  which  he  was  dealing  with  the  affairs 
of  Europe.  Amongst  others,  his  uncle.  Cardinal  Fesch, 
implored  him  to  pause  before  he  plunged  himself  deeper 
in  inextricable  difficulties.  In  common  with  all  Church- 
men, he  had  been  deeply  shocked  at  his  nephew's  treat- 
ment of  the  Pope.  The  latter,  who  had  been  induced  by 
Napoleon's  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  persuasive 
rhetoric  on  the  other,  to  lend  himself  more  to  the  further- 
ance of  his  ambitious  schemes,  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
would  have  done,  was  at  last  roused  to  determined  resist- 
ance, by  the  decree  annexing  Rome  to  France,  and  de- 
priving him  of  his  temporal  power.  His  resistance  was 
punished  by  his  arrest  and  removal  to  Grenoble^  and  after- 
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wards  to  Savona,  where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner.  The 
Pope  retortedby  using  the  only  implement  in  his  power — a 
sentence  of  excommunication  that  is  to  say — which  he  pro- 
nounced against  his  enemy.  This  was  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Churchmen,  Cardinal  Fesch  included,  more  terrible  than 
the  Cossack  squadrons  or  the  Russian  winter  in  those  of 
Fouch6.  He  earnestly  entreated  his  nephew  to  abstain 
from  defying,  after  this  fashion,  the  powers  both  of  earth 
and  Heaven.  It  could  not  but  end,  sooner  or  later,  in  his 
ruin. 

Napoleon  listened  to  the  old  man's  remarks  with  more 
patience  than  he  usually  displayed.  He  then  led  the 
Cardinal  to  the  window  and  pointed  to  a  distant  quarter  of 
the  heavens.  "Do  you  see  yonder  star  ?"  he  asked. 
**  No,  sire,  I  see  no  star,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  do  though," 
returned  the  Emperor,  and  closing  the  window,  broke  off 
the  interview,  as  though  he  had  given  a  complete  answer 
to  his  uncle's  arguments. 

The  meaning  of  this  answer  has  been  much  disputed. 
Some  have  thought  that  Napoleon  intended  to  imply  that 
he  could  see  farther  into  the  future  than  his  adviser— that 
where  the  latter  could  perceive  nothing  but  a  blank  and 
gloomy  sky,  he  could  plainly  discern  the  star  of  success. 
Others  have  understood  his  meaning  to  be,  that  his  whole 
career  was  influenced  by  a  destiny,  which  he  was  wont  to 
associate  with  one  bright  particular  star.  Probably  both 
the  meanings  had  their  share  in  Napoleon's  thoughts.  His 
was  a  lofty  and  exceptional  destiny,  which  he  must  needs 
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fulfil,  and  he  was  further  gifted  with  the  penetration  which 
enabled  him,  and  him  only,  to  discover  it. 

The  Cardinal,  like  FouchS,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
quitted  the  audience-chamber,  fully  persuaded  that  his 
nephew  was  pursuing  a  career  which  must  result  in  dis- 
astrous ruin.    Whether  or  no  the  words  of  the  prophet 
occurred  to  him,  which  are  found  in  the  lesson  for  to-day,  is 
not  on  record  ;  but  it  is  difficult  for  anybody  to  read  them 
without  perceiving  how  direct  and  forcible  is  their  appli- 
cation to  his  case.     Napoleon  was  verily  and  indeed  "  the 
proud  man  who  keepeth  not  at  home,  who  enlargeth  his 
desires  as  hell,  and  is  as  death,  and  cannot  be  satisfied, 
but  gathereth  unto  him  all  nations,  and  heapeth  unto  him 
all  people.''    He  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  possessed  at  this 
time  of  his  life  with  the  idea,  that  it  was  his  special  destiny 
to  become  the  conqueror  and  lord  of  every  European  nation, 
and  that  all  who  endeavoured  to  resist  him  would  in- 
evitably fall  before  his  sword.     He  had  even  persuaded 
himself — such  is  the  power  of  self-deception  in  the  human 
heart — that  he  would  be  wanting  in  his  duty  if  he  did  not 
gratify  to  the  utmost  the  insane  ambition,  which  con- 
tinually grew  with  success.    "  Am  I  to  blame  that  the 
great  power  which  I  have  already  attained  forces  me  to 
assume  the  dictatorship  of  the  world?''   were  his  own 
memorable  words.    And  in  strict  fulfilment  of  these  sup- 
posed obligations,  there  was  no  country  of  Europe  which  he 
had  not  overrun  with  his  legions,  bringing  woe  and  devas- 
tation to  all  men's  thresholds — none,  that  is  to  say,  with 
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the  exception  of  England  and  Russia.  The  last-named 
had  hitherto  owed  its  immunity  from  attack  partly  to  its 
great  distance  from  France,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that, 
earlier  in  his  career,  it  was  Napoleon's  purpose  to  make 
Alexander  the  partner  of  his  ambition,  and  divide  the 
sovereignty  of  Europe  between  them.  But  after  his  suc- 
cess at  Wagram,  the  idea  of  having  any  rival  whatever  in 
his  throne  was  discarded.  As  for  England,  it  was  her 
naval  supremacy  alone  that  had  exempted  her  from  the 
universal  fate  of  Napoleon's  neighbours.  The  twenty 
miles  of  sea  which  intervened  between  the  cHfTs  of  Dover 
and  Calais,  were  a  more  formidable  barrier  to  the  great 
soldier's  ambition  than  the  vast  legions  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  or  the  snows  of 
Russia.  Napoleon  ground  his  teeth  as  he  looked  at  the 
position  of  England  on  the  map  of  Europe,  and  was  faiu 
at  last  to  comfort  himself,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  with  the 
reflection,  that  he  sought  only  to  be  sovereign  of  Con- 
tinental Eigrope,  and  England  was  not  a  continental 
power. 

But  every  other  nation  had  suffered  the  extremities  of 
war  or  subjugation  at  his  hands.  On  the  east  of  France, 
Austria  had  been  crushed  and  was  now  his  humble  ally ; 
he  had  dictated  terms  of  submission  to  Prussia  in  her  con- 
quered capital ;  one  of  his  brothers  occupied  a  German 
throne,  and  the  rest  of  Germany  was  submissive  to  his 
interests.  Switzerland  had  been  invaded  and  overpowered. 
On  the  northy  Oldenburg,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  had  been 
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annexed  to  the  Empire ;  Denmark  was  willing  to  abet  his 
schemes ;  Sweden  had  been  attacked  by  Davoust,  and 
was  threatened  with  destruction  if  she  did  not  submit.  On 
the  south,  half  Italy  had  become  part  of  the  French  empire 
and  the  other  formed  the  tributary  kingdom  of  his  brother- 
in-law  Murat ;  Spain  and  Portugal  had  been  simimoned 
to  accept  French  occupants  of  their  thrones,  and  would,  in 
Napoleon's  judgment,  soon  be  driven  to  submission.  No 
one  since  the  times  of  Alexander,  or  Timor,  had  been  the 
spoiler  of  so  many  nations  as  the  First  Emperor  of  France. 
He  did  not  hesitate  or  delay  in  the  course  upon 
which  he  had  entered.  The  invasion  of  Sweden  induced 
Bemadotte,  the  Crown  Prince,  to  enter  upon  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  This  would  not, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been  the  wish  of 
either  Prince  or  people.  Sweden  was  the  ancient  ally  of 
France,  and  enemy  of  Russia.  But  Napoleon's  violence 
left  the  Swedes  no  alternative.  When  they  showed  a  dis- 
position to  conciliate  him  if  possible,  and  asked  what 
Napoleon  required  of  them,  and  what  he  would  grant  in 
return,  they  received  the  haughty  answer,  that  he  expected 
compliance  upon  every  point  of  his  system ;  and  when 
this  had  been  conceded,  he  might  then  say  what  he  would 
do  for  them  in  return.  Bemadotte  also  learned  that  the 
Emperor  contemplated  seizing  his  person,  carrying  him  to 
France,  and  imprisoning  him  in  the  Castle  of  Vincennes, 
as  a  rebel  against  his  lawful  sovereign.  Such  a  policy  as 
this  inevitably  threw  Sweden  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 
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The  Emperor  Alexander,  though  fully  prepared  to  resist 
^  encroachments  on  the  independence  of  his  throne,  was 
far  from  desiring  the  war  which  was  manifestly  imminent. 
He  made  overtures  to  Napoleon,  which  would  have 
rendered  peace  still  possible.  He  required  the  evacuation 
of  Prussia  and  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  offered,  on  these 
conditions,  to  extend  the  protection  to  the  French  trade, 
on  which  Napoleon  was  so  warmly  set,  and  to  acquiesce 
in  the  assumption  of  territory,  which  Napoleon  had  re- 
cently made.  It  seems  little  short  of  infatuation  of  the 
French  Emperor  to  have  rejected  these  terms,  which 
would  have  left  him  undisputed  master  of  such  a  kingdom 
as  Europe  has  not  beheld  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne, 
and  with  which  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  could  not 
for  a  moment  have  compared.  But  his  frantic  ambition 
had  so  blinded  him,  that  he  not  only  considered  he  would 
be  throwing  away  the  most  certain  advantages  by  assent- 
ing to  his  rival's  offers,  but  even  regarded  them  as  an 
outrageous  insult.  His  only  reply  to  them  was  to  forward 
his  passports  to  the  Russian  ambassador,  and  require  him 
to  quit  his  dominions. 

It  was  Bonaparte's  pleasure  on  this  occasion  to  com- 
mence the  war  with  a  pomp  and  magnificence  befitting 
one,  who  felt  less  that  he  was  entering  upon  a  severe  and 
hazardous  struggle,  than  on  a  splendid  and  speedy  triumph. 
He  appointed  Dresden  as  the  place  where  his  allies  and 
tributary  kings  were  to  meet  him,  and  arrange  the  preli- 
minaries of  the  great  expedition.     To  Dresden  accord- 
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ingly  repaired  nearly  all  the  Continental  sovereigns — the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King^  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  West* 
phalia,  Naples,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg,  together  with 
a  crowd  of  Princes,  Grand  Dukes,  and  other  dignitaries — 
all  who  were  dependent  on  Napoleon's  favour,  or  hoped 
for  good,  or  dreaded  evil,  at  his  hands.  ''  Whole  nations,'^ 
writes  a  brilliant  Frenchman,  '^  quitted  their  homes  to 
throng  his  path;  rich  and  poor,  nobles  and  plebeians, 
friends  and  enemies,  all  hurried  to  the  scene.  Curious 
and  anxious  groups  were  seen  collecting  in  the  streets, 
the  roads,  and  the  public  places.  They  wished  to  be  able 
to  tell  their  less  fortunate  countrymen  that  they  had  seen 
Napoleon."  It  was  the  same  in  the  chambers  of  the 
palaces,  a«  it  was  in  the  public  highways ;  as  with  the 
people,  so  with  the  princes.  Whenever  Napoleon  was 
present,  however  distinguished  might  be  others  among  the 
guests,  every  eye  was  fixed  on  him :  whenever  he  was 
absent,  all  eyes  were  directed  to  ^he  door,  expecting  his 
appearance.  As  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  remarked,  if  any 
earthly  sovereign  could  ever  have  assumed  with  reason 
the  title  of  the  "  King  of  Kings,"  it  would  have  been 
Napoleon  at  this  epoch  of  his  history. 

Nor  does  his  greatness  appear  less,  but  rather  greater, 
when  we  reckon  the  enormous  numbers  of  the  army  under 
his  command.  The  French  soldiers  alone  amounted  to 
850,000  men  :  the  troops  furnished  by  the  Poles,  Italians^ 
Bavarians,  and  other  tributary  kingdoms,  to  250,000  more. 
There  were  Prussian  and  Austrian  auxiliaries  which  could 
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not  be  less  than  50,000  in  number.  Never  since  the 
days  when  the  Persian  Despot  led  the  whole  of  Asia  to 
war  against  the  Greeks,  had  so  vast  a  host  been  gathered 
together ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Persian 
troops  were  little  better  than  an  undisciplined  rabble,  when 
compared  with  the  Imperial  army. 

A  few  sentences  will  be  sufficient  to  relate  the  result  of 
this  momentous  campaign,  the  fate  of  this  mighty  and 
magnificent  army.  Napoleon  set  out  towards  the  end  of 
June,  and  was  allowed  to  penetrate  without  opposition 
into  the  very  heart  of  Russia.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
Borodmo,  in  the  hope  of  saving  Moscow  ;  but  though  the 
French  army  suffered  severely,  they  were  still  able  to 
press  on.  Napoleon  entered  the  ancient  Russian  coital 
on  the  14th  of  September,  hoping,  doubtless,  that  his 
great  purpose  was  now  accomplished.  But  the  patriotism 
of  the  Russians  reduced  their  beloved  city  to  ashes  ;  and 
Napoleon,  after  several  weeks  of  useless  and  dangerous 
delay,  was  compelled  to  commence  his  homeward  march 
on  the  19th  of  Oaober.  Then  began  the  horrors  of  that 
retreat,  to  which  history  presents  no  parallel.  The  great 
army  had  been  slowly  melting  away  from  battle,  de- 
sertion, and  disease,  ever  since  its  entry  into  Lithuania, 
hut  its  waste  now  resembled  the  rush  of  the  mill-dam 
when  the  flood-gates  are  broken  down.  Tli 
cut  off  by  the  lances  of  the  Cossacks  evei 
dreadful  march ;  thousands  dropped  down 
side,  and  died  from  sheer  exhaustion ;  tens 
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fell  victims  to  the  piercing  climate.  Of  all  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  which  had  passed  the  Niemen^  scarcely 
more  than  twenty  thousand  effective  men  returned.  The 
loss  to  France  was  little  less  than  half  a  million  soldiers.. 

As  Fouch6  had  predicted — as,  indeed,  it  required  but 
little  foresight  to  be  able  to  predict — ^the  destruction  of 
Napoleon's  army  was  speedily  followed  by  the  desertion 
of  his  allies.  Early  in  March  in  the  following  year  a 
treaty  of  alliance  was  signed  between  Russia  and  Prussia ; 
on  the  loth  of  August  ensuing  they  were  joined  by  Austria. 
On  the  i6th  of  October  the  terrible  battle  of  Leipsic  was 
fought,  lasting  for  three  days,  and  ending  in  the  total  defeat 
of  Napoleon.  This  was  followed  by  the  defection  of  the 
Saxons  and  Bavarians.  When  the  campaign  of  Paris,  as 
it  was  called,  commenced  early  in  the  winter  of  18 14, 
Napoleon  had  to  face  his  enemies  single-handed. 

The  armies  of  the  European  states,  so  long  prostrate 
beneath  the  iron  foot  of  Napoleon,  now  advanced  to  exact 
retribution  for  their  common  wrongs.  Schwartzenberg 
with  a  powerful  army  of  Austrians  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
advanced  through  Alsace  and  Lorrzdne  :  Blucher  and  his 
Prussians  passed  the  French  position  at  Saar-louis,  and 
pressed  forwards  to  Metz  :  the  Swedes,  under  Bemadotte, 
made  their  entry  into  Belgium :  the  Russians,  theirs  on 
the  northern  frontier :  Wellington's  victorious  legions, 
accompanied  by  the  Spanish  allies^  forced  their  way 
through  the  Pays  de  Gaves  into  Gascony.  From  the  north, 
the  south,  and  the  east,  the  avengers  of  a  thousand  pil- 
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l^ed  cities  and  wasted  lands  came  pouring  up  in  over- 
whelming numbers.  All  the  devotion  of  Napoleon's 
marshals,  all  the  heroism  of  his  troops,  all  his  own  un- 
equalled military  skill,  were  vain  to  check  that  terrible 
advance.  The  remorseless  foe  pressed  ever  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Paris,  as  the  incurable  disease  makes  its  way 
gradually  to  the  vitals.  At  length  the  capital  was  reached 
and  invested,  Marmont  and  Moncey,  after  a  vigorous 
defence,  found  themselves  compelled  to  capitulate,  and 
the  armies  of  Europe  bivouacked  victorious  in  the  streets 
of  Paris. 

Napoleon  himself  continued  to  resist  to  the  last.  Even 
after  the  capitulation  had  been  signed,  and  though  the 
enemy  were  now  in  possession  of  his  capital,  and  though 
his  army  had  been  reduced  to  50,000  men,  he  was  still 
bent  on  continuing  the  war.  It  was  only  when  the  most 
faithful  among  his  generals,  Ney  and  Macdonald  and 
Bertrand,  refused  to  take  part  in  so  mad  an  enterprise, 
and  urged  his  abdication,  as  the  only  possible  safety  for 
liimself  and  France,  that  he  gave  way  at  last.  It  is  said 
that  ia  the  agony  of  his  despair  he  attempted  suicide,  and 
it  was  only  the  circumstance  of  the  drugs  having  lost  their 
efScacy  through  being  kept  too  long,  that  preserved  his 
life.  But  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  power  that  was 
stronger  even  than  his  iron  will.  He  descended  from  a 
throne,  the  height  and  splendour  of  whi''i>  ''"i  Hujarf^ri 
those  of  all  other  sovereigns,  and  departet 

The  words  of  Habakkuk  in  the  lesson  t 
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refer  primarily  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Babylonian  Con- 
queror ;  whose  lust  of  Empire  grew  upon  him,  like  an 
incurable  disease,  provoking  the  vengeance  of  foreign 
nations,  which  broke  to  pieces  and  destroyed  his  family, 
in  the  time  of  his  grandson  Belshazzar.  But  the  words  of 
holy  writ  belong  not  to  one  generation,  but  to  all  time ; 
and  no  one  can  read  the  prophecies  of  this  Chapter,  with- 
out seeing  how  strikingly  applicable  they  are  to  the  great 
Emperor  of  the  French.  He  was,  indeed,  if  ever  man  was, 
one  who  laded  himself  with  the  thick  clay  of  worldly  power 
and  grandeur — "the  proud  man* who  could  not  keep  at 
home  :  who  enlargeth  his  desire  as  hell,  and  as  death  ; 
and  could  not  be  satisfied,  but  gathered  unto  him  all 
nations,  and  heaped  unto  him  all  people,"  and  in  his 
instance,  if  in  any,  the  doom  foretold  by  the  prophet  was 
fulfilled.  "  Shall  they  not  rise  up  suddenly  that  shall  bite 
thee,  and  awake  that  shall  vex  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  be  for 
a  booty  unto  them.  Because  thou  hast  spoiled  many 
nations;  all  the  remnant  of  the  people  shall  spoil  thee.^ 
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THE  YEAR  ONE  THOUSAND. 

Malachi  iv.  i. 

|T  was  a  dull  day  of  early  spring  in  the  year  of 
grace  looo.  In  the  ancient  town  of  Ma^on  on 
the  Saone,  the  peasantry  had  come  in,  as  usual, 
to  market ;  but  more,  it  would  seem,  because  such  was  their 
ordinary  practice  than  because  they  had  business  to  trans- 
act A  dreadful  famine  had  been  wasting  the  neighbourhood 
for  a  long  time  past,  and  had  now  reached  such  a  height 
that  no  food  could  be  obtained.  They  straggled  over  the 
old  Roman  bridge,  and  through  the  narrow  and  crooked 
streets  into  the  market-place ;  where  they  assembled  in 
numerous  groups,  some  under  the  stone  arcade  in  front  of 
the  Town  Hall,  others  beneath  the  buttresses  of  the 
cathedral — a  large  and  imposing  structure,  exhibiting  the 
square  tower  and  rounded  arches  indicative  of  the  period. 
Some  sen'ice  was  going  on  inside — to  be  present  at  which 
great  numbers  of  persons  were  continually  passing  through 
the  western  door.    Every  now  and  then  the  shrill  voices  of 
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the  choristers,  or  the  deep  burst  of  the  organ,  were  audible- 
over  the  entire  market-place,  and  checked,  for  the  moment, 
the  buzz  of  conversation  proceeding  among  the  crowd  out- 
side. But  in  truth  there  was  no  disposition  shown  that 
day  to  engage  in  the  lively  talk  which  generally  charac- 
terizes any  assemblage  of  Frenchmen.  The  expression  on 
every  face  was  one  either  of  alarm  or  despondency.  The 
hard  features  of  the  men  looked  gaunt  and  their  cheeks 
sunken,  bearing  the  sad  traces  of  long  endurance  of  want 
and  misery.  In  the  eyes  of  the  women  there  was  a  stony 
stare,  which  seemed  to  intimate  that  discontent  and  fear 
had  at  last  been  merged  in  despair.  Few  words  were  ex- 
changed among  them  at  first ;  but  after  a  while  their  tones 
grew  more  eager  and  excited,  sometimes  almost  rising  to  a 
shriek,  and  at  others  dying  off  in  dull  and  hollow  groans. 

"The  stalls  seem  quite  empty,  Gregoire,"  said  one 
peasant  addressing  his  neighbour,  "  I  have  just  been 
round  to  see.  There  is  neither  meat,  nor  poultry,  nor  fish,, 
nor  bread,  nor  com  either,  and  it  is  not  ten  o'clock  yet." 

"  There  were  some  goods  in  some  of  the  dealers'  booths,*' 
I'etumed  Gregoire.  "There  was  some  fish,  but  Mr. 
Armand,  the  silk  merchant,  bought  it  before  it  had  been 
placed  on  the  board." 

"  Aye,  and  some  com,  too,**  said  another.  "Old  Branot 
sent  it  in,  with  a  lot  of  men  to  guard  it ;  but  he  asked 
such  a  price  for  it  that  all  of  us  in  the  market-place  here, 
if  we  tiad  clubbed  our  savings,  could  not  have  bought  it" 

"  True,  Picot,"  said  the  first  speaker ;  "  but  nevertheless 
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it  did  not  remain  long.  The  Count's  steward  was  here 
soon  after  the  market  opened,  and  he  gave  Brunot  his 
price  without  demur.  I  saw  the  money  paid  down — 
enough  to  make  a  man's  mouth  water.  There  were  but 
two  loads,  and  Guillaume  Clermont  paid  a  hundred  and 
twenty  gold  crowns  for  them." 

"  It  is  eating  gold,  Jacques  Diderot,"  said  Gregoire, 
**and  if  gold  be  needed  to  keep  our  Seigneur  and  his 
family  alive,  what  is  to  become  of  us  ?" 

"  We  shall  linger  on  till  we  die  of  starvation,"  said  one 
of  the  women.  "  I  and  my  children  have  tasted  nothing 
for  days  past  but  roots  which  we  have  grubbed  up,  or 
vermin,  which  my  boys  have  caught  in  traps — ^rats,  and 
mice,  and  the  like." 

'*  There  is  worse  food  than  that,  Michelle,"  said  another 
woman.    "  Pray  Heaven  none  of  us  may  come  to  eat  it !" 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Dame  Clemence  ?"  asked  Diderot, 
struck  by  the  tone  of  her  voice. 

"  I  mean  human  flesh,"  said  Cldmence,  lowering  her 
voice  to  a  whisper.  "  My  cousin  from  Toumus  came  over 
to  see  me  yesterday.  What  think  you  had  happened 
there?" 

"  I  know,"  said  Gregoire.  "  I  heard  it  as  I  came  in  to 
market  to-day.  The  officers  had  just  returned  from 
making  their  search.  It  is  enough  to  make  anyone's  blood 
freeze  in  one's  veins." 

"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,"  observed  Clemence. 
<^  No  search  was  made  that  I  know  of." 

60—2 
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"  What  ?  were  you  not  speaking  of  Philippe  Mauvin,  the 
woodman?"  asked  Gregoire. 

"  No.  What  of  him  ?"  said  Q^mence.  "  I  know  the 
man  well,  but  had  heard  nought  of  him  lately.  What 
hath  befallen  him  r 

"He  hath  been  arrested  for  murdering  some  fifty 
travellers,  and  devouring  their  flesh — that  is  all,"  returned 
the  man.  "  You  see,  neighbours,  his  cottage  was  a 
favourite  place  for  travellers  to  stop  at  and  rest** 

"  Aye  surely,"  said  Diderot.  "  Many  is  the  time  I  have 
stopped  there  myself  on  the  way  to  Bourges,  and  have 
drunk  a  friendly  cup  with  Philippe." 

"It  is  well  you  have  not  done  so  of  late,"  returned 
Gregoire.  "It  seems  that  many  travellers  have  been 
missed  who  were  passing  through  the  woods,  either  on  the 
way  to,  or  from,  Bourges,  and  some  had  been  seen  for  the 
last  time  near  Philippe's  hut.  But  when  he  was  questioned 
on  the  subject,  he  always  answered  that  he  knew  nought 
of  them.  He  lived  all  alone  there,  you  know,  and  so  there 
was  no  one  else  of  whom  to  make  inquiries.  But  at  last  a 
man,  who  had  asked  shelter  for  the  night,  chanced  to  look 
under  his  bed  before  lying  down  to  sleep,  and  saw  there  a 
heap  of  human  bones  !  He  made  his  escape,  and  before 
morning  the  officers  came  to  search  the  cottage.  There 
they  found  eight-and-forty  human  heads  !  Philippe,  when 
accused  of  the  murders,  did  not  deny  them,  but  only  said 
that  he  was  dying  of  hunger  and  could  not  help  it  There 
are  all  sorts  of  shocking  stories,  too,  of  children  bein^ 
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kidnapped^  and  then  killed  and  eaten — enough  to  make 
anyone  go  out  of  his  senses  to  hear  them." 

"  Aye,  but,  neighbour,"  said  Cl^mence,  "that  was  not 
my  story.,  What  you  have  told  is  shocking  enough — the 
blessed  saints  preserve  us  from  the  like ! — but  my  cousin's 
report  was  more  dreadful  still." 

"  That  can  scarce  be,''  said  Michelle,  with  a  shudder. 
**  But  let  us  hear  it  nevertheless." 

"  Well,  it  was  that  a  butcher  in  Tournus — instead  of  the 
carcases  of  oxen  or  sheep — put  up  human  bodies  for 
sale  in  the  shambles.  My  cousin  saw  them  hanging  there. 
The  magistrate  heard  of  it  and  sent  to  arrest  him.  All  he 
said  for  himself  was  that  it  was  so  generally  known  that 
human  flesh  was  eaten  by  the  people,  as  the  only  escape 
from  starvation,  that  he  might  as  well  sell  it  openly  as 
secretly.  He  told  tales— much  the  same  as  thine,  Gregoire 
— of  children  inveigled  into  houses,  by  offers  of  sweet- 
meats, and  then  killed  for  food." 

"The  wretch,"  screamed  several  women.  "How  did 
the  magistrates  deal  with  him,  Clemence  ?  They  did  not 
let  him  go  free  surely." 

"No,  they  burnt  him  alive,"  said  Q^mence,  "and 
another  man  along  with  him,  who  was  convicted  of  the 
same  offence." 

"  It  was  a  righteous  sentence,"  said  Jacques  ;  "  but  pray 
Heaven  none  of  us  be  so  tempted." 

"  Pray  Heaven !  aye,  pray  Heaven,  indeed,"  repeated  a 
tall  lean  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim,  who  had  joined 
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their  company  unseen,  and  had  been  listening  to  the  con- 
versation. "There  is  no  help  in  man.  These  are  the 
latter  times,  of  which  St  John  the  Apostle  and  Prophet 
speaks  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation." 

The  crowd  pricked  up  their  ears  and  gathered  round 
the  speaker  with  an  evident  interest  in  his  words,  which 
encouraged  him  to  proceed,  though  no  man  presumed  to 
utter  anything  in  reply.   "  I  tell  you,"  he  repeated,  opening 
his  book,  "  these  are  the  times  of  which  St.  John  writes. 
Hearken  to  his  words  :  '  I  saw  an  angel  come  down  from 
heaven,  having  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  a  great 
chain  in  his  hand.    And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that 
old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil,  and  bound  him  a  thousand 
years,  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  shut  him 
up,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him.'  That  was  done,  my  brethren, 
when  the  Blessed  Saviour  was  bom  into  the  worlds  and  the 
holy  angels  announced  His  coming,  proclaiming  *  peace 
and  goodwill  to  men.'  Since  that  time,  Satan  hath  been  shut 
up,  so  that  he  should  not  inflict  torture  and  suffering  on 
men.    But  the  thousand  years  are  now  coming  to  an  end. 
Yea,  this  very  day  will  the  thousandth  year  be  completed, 

and  then ^^    He  paused,  and  cast  a  scrutinizing  glance 

round  him. 

"  And  what  shall  happen  then  ?"  inquired  several  of  the 
crowd  with  trembling  eagerness. 

"  Again  hear  the  words  of  the  Blessed  St.  John,"  pro- 
ceeded the  pilgrim. 

'^ '  When  the  thousand  years  are  expired,  Satan  shall  be 
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loosed  out  of  his  prison,  and  shall  go  out  to  deceive  the 
fixations  which  are  in  the  four-quarters  of  the  earth/  and 
after  that  the  Prophet  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  fire,  that 
shall  come  down  from  Heaven,  and  devour  the  enemies  of 
God.  This  very  day,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  is  the 
last  of  Satan's  imprisonment.  Even  now  are  the  Angels 
preparing  to  loose  his  bonds  !  To-morrow  he  will  be  free 
to  work  his  wiU  among  ye." 

"  Methinks,"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the  midst  of  the 
<:rowd,  "  he  could  scarcely  work  us  greater  woe,  than  we 
already  endure." 

"  Ha,  you  think  so  I"  returned  the  pilgrim  sternly. 
"  Soon  will  you  learn  how  idle  is  that  belief!  I  tell  you 
ithat  the  war,  and  the  pestilence,  and  the  famine,  from 
which  ye  suffer,  are  but  as  the  gloom  of  the  twilight,  which 
is  followed  by  the  utter  blackness  of  night.  Doubtless  it 
will  be  but  for  *a  little  season.'  But  the  Evil  One  will 
have  full  power  to  torment  the  wicked,  after  his  own  heart's 
desire,  while  that  season  lasts.  And  then  will  come  the 
fire  of  God's  wrath,  and  destroy  them  all !" 

"  How  shall  we  escape  these  terrible  judgments,  holy 
Father  ?"  exclaimed  several. 

*'  Repent  and  pray,"  said  the  pilgrim.  "  Confess  your 
sins,  and  be  absolved.  Be  reconciled  to  those  with  whom 
you  have  any  enmity.  Make  what  gifts  you  can  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  of  His  Church.  Above  all  be  careful 
that  the  hour,  when  it  comes,  finds  you  watching,  lest  the 
Evil  One  claim  you  as  his  own." 
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He  turned  away,  and  resumed  the  journey,  which  he 
had  interrupted  to  make  his  address  to  the  people,  disre- 
garding the  entreaties  to  remain,  with .  which  they  beset 
him.  But  the  impression  which  his  words  had  left  on 
their  minds,  was  not  abated  by  his  departure. 

'^  It  was  even  thus  that  Father  Eustache  preached  to  us, 
when  he  passed  through  Ma9on  last  summer,"  said  Gre- 
goire,  *'  but  the  time  was  not  so  near  then.  Yet  some  of 
our  village  went  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  the  Sieur  de  Verville 
made  over  the  whole  of  his  lands  to  Holy  Church,  and  is 
living  a  hermit  among  the  Vosges." 

'^  We  have  no  lands  to  make  over,"  said  one  of  the  pea- 
sants. 

''  And  it  is  too  late  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage,"  added 
another.    "  That  will  not  help  us." 

"  We  can  do  nought,  but  take  the  good  man's  advice," 
said  Diderot,  ^'  and  give  ourselves  up  to  prayer  and  fast- 
ing." 

^'  Thou  art  right,"  said  another.  ''  I  and  mine  shall  pass 
this  night  under  the  shelter  of  Holy  Church.  If  Satan 
should  be  set  loose  to  work  woe  and  misery  in  the  world, 
the  Church  will  be  the  only  place  where  he  will  be  unable 
to  enter.     Say  I  not  well,  friends  ?" 

"  You  do,"  was  the  general  reply.  "  We  will  all  follow 
your  example,  and  pass  the  night  in  the  Cathedral  in 
watchfulness  and  prayer." 

Those  were  strange  times.  It  is  difficult  for  us  in  the 
present  day,  with  the  ideas  of  natural  liberty  and  justice. 
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which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  as  our  birthrig^ht — to 
conceive  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  most  of  the 
European  kingdoms  nine  centuries  ago.  The  country  was 
broken  up  into  districts  larger  or  smaller,  in  the  centre  of 
each  of  which  rose  the  massive  Castle  of  some  powerful 
baron,  who  held  the  whole  country  for  miles  round  in 
absolute  subjection.  A  rising  ground  in  the  centre  of  a 
level  plain  was  generally  chosen,  or  a  high  rock  overhang- 
ing a  river.  The  walls  were  of  an  immense  strength  and 
height,  crenelled  on  the.  outer  faces,  and  approached 
only  by  a  draw-bridge,  laid  over  a  deep  moat,  and  care- 
fully drawn  up  whenever  danger  was  apprehended.  Be- 
fore the  introduction  of  artillery,  such  a  fortress,  when 
sufficiently  garrisoned  and  victualled,  could  only  be  re- 
duced by  blockade ;  and  the  armies  of  those  days  had 
seldom  the  patience  or  the  opportunity  of  keeping  the  field 
for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  men-at-arms,  trained 
from  their  youth  in  the  severest  school  of  discipline,, 
became  the  unhesitating  tools  of  their  lord's  pleasure.  In 
fact,  the  feudal  superior  was  confessedly  irresponsible — let 
him  do  what  he  might— to  anybody  but  his  suzerain,  and 
practically  irresponsible  even  to  him.  The  time,  the 
earnings,  the  crops,  of  the  peasantry  were  his,  if  he  chose 
to  take  them  :  the  lives  of  the  men,  and  the  honour  of  the 
women,  were  dependent  on  tJie  breath  of  his  pleasure. 
When  we  remember  that  this  state  of  things  existed  in  an 
age  when  men  put  but  little  check  on  their  passions,  and 
the  regard  for  human  life  was  exceptionally  low,  we  cannot 
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be  surprised  that  the  sufferings  of  the  miserable  serfs 
should  have  exceeded  in  wretchedness  anything  which 
even  the  annals  of  heathen  lands  present  to  us.  The 
peasants  of  that  age  are  universally  represented  as  having 
been  worn  down  to  such  a  condition,  by  want  of  food,  and 
the  privation  of  all  necessary  comforts,  as  to  have  been  un- 
able to  keep  the  land  in  necessary  cultivation ;  and  to  have 
been  so  utterly  deprived  of  all  heart  and  hope,  as  scarcely 
to  resent  the  heaviest  indignities  laid  upon  them. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  a  new  occasion  of 
misery  presented  itself.  About  the  year  960,  Bernard  of 
Thuringia,  a  hermit,  and  a  man  of  some  religious  know- 
ledge, conceived  the  idea,  from  the  study  of  the  Apocalypse, 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  close  at  hand.  The  notion, 
it  needs  not  be  said,  has  often  been  entertained  by  divines, 
and  by  them  promulgated  to  their  flocks,  with  more  or 
less  of  credulous  acceptance  in  each  instance.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  us,  that  any  believer  in  Revelation  should 
suppose  it  possible  that  he  could  forecast  that,  which  the 
Author  of  our  religion  has  expressly  told  us,  will  take  all 
men  by  surprise  when  it  comes — it  is,  nevertheless,  cer- 
tainly the  fact,  that  laige  bodies  of  men  have,  at  different 
times,  been  deeply  influenced  by  this  fancy.  On  no  occa- 
sion did  it  take  such  hold  upon  the  imagination  of  mankind 
generally,  as  at  this  particular  period.  There  was,  in  truth, 
much  to  incline  them  to  accept  it.  We  have  seen  from 
the  beginning  of  this  tale,  how  strong  an  inducement  the 
peasantry  had  for  acquiescing  in  it    Crushed  to  the  earth 
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by  unutterable  sufTerings,  they  might  well  be  persuaded 
first  to  hope,  and  then  to  believe,  that  the  Great  Deliverer 
was  drawing  near.  But  they  were  not  the  only  class  who 
thought  the  Last  Day  to  be  at  hand.  The  clergy — whether 
in  the  first  instance  they  derived  the  idea  from  Bernard  or 
not — took  it  up  with  enthusiasm,  and  every  pulpit  through- 
out the  land  resounded  with  it  Michelet  has  well  pointed 
out  the  gloomy  visions  and  fancies  of  the  monks  of  those 
times,  as  evidences  of  this  widespread  belief :  nay,  the 
very  carvings  in  the  Churches  of  that  era,  exhibiting  as 
they  do  the  most  gloomy  and  repulsive  forms,  bear  witness 
to  the  prevalence  of  this  sombre  cast  of  mind. 

There  was  much,  we  repeat,  in  the  occurrences  of  those 
times  to  cause  and  feed  such  feelings.  We  are  told 
that  the  seasons  were  ungenial  to  an  extent  wholly 
unprecedented  in  men's  memories,  hardly  allowing 
the  crops  to  ripen.  A  frightful  disease  hitherto  un- 
known to  physicians,  and  beyond  their  power  to  cure  or 
even  alleviate,  desolated  the  whole  of  Aquitaine.  The 
flesh  of  those  infected  by  it  fell  away  from  the  bones,  and 
appeared  to  crumble  to  powder.  The  wretched  sufferers 
crowded  the  roads  and  streets — actually  blockading  the 
entrance  to  the  churches,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  for 
any  to  pass  in  or  out.  Even  the  horrible  stench  thus  en- 
gendered could  not  drive  them  away.  The  church  of  St. 
Martin  at  Limoges,  in  particular,  was  beset  by  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  sufferers.  Many  of  the  Bishops  repaired  thither, 
each  carrying  the  relics  of  the  saints  belonging  to  his 
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own  diocese,  in  the  hope  of  curing  by  their  help  this 
horrible  infliction.  But  the  remedy  altogether  failed, 
and  crowds  of  sufferers  died  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  relics  which  were  to  have  worked  their  cure. 
Rumours  of  portents  and  prodigies  which  were  pre- 
sumed to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Day  of  Wrath, 
were  diffused  all  over  the  face  of  the  land,  and  met  with 
ready  acceptance.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  "signs  in  the  sun,**  which  the 
Evangelist  had  declared  should  precede  the  coming  of 
the  Last  Day — so  terrified  the  army  of  the  Emperor  Otha 
that  the  soldiers  fled  for  shelter  to  the  caves  of  the  moun- 
tains, "  calling  upon  the  rocks  to  fall  upon  them,  and  the 
hills  to  cover  them." 

Nor  were  men  of  higher  rank,  and  it  might  be  presumed 
of  better  information,  exempt  from  the  panic.  The  nobles 
desisted  from  their  ordinary  employments  and  interests. 
Private  feuds,  which  had  been  prosecuted  for  generations, 
were  laid  aside ;  family  wrongs  remained  unavenged ; 
hereditary  enemies  sought  for  mutual  reconciliation. 
Many  laying  aside  the  apparel  of  their  rank,  and  assum- 
ing the  garb  of  the  pilgrim,  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  : 
others  repairing  to  the  convents  besought  the  superiors  ta 
enrol  them  among  the  brethren,  or  if  they  would  not  grant 
that,  to  allow  them  at  least  to  dwell  within  the  shelter  of 
the  holy  walls.  Others  again  endeavoured  to  propitiate 
offended  Heaven,  by  making  large  grants  of  their  lands 
to  the  Church.    The  deeds  of  conveyance,  in  the  latter 
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T)art  of  this  century,  frequently  commenced  with  the  words, 
''  Appropinquante  mundi  termino."  It  has  been  reckoned 
that  the  Church  obtained  as  much  in  the  way  of  landed 
property,  during  the  few  years  preceding  the  close  of  the 
10th  century,  as  had  been  wrested  from  it  by  the  lawless 
violence  of  marauders  of  all  kinds  during  the  five  which 
had  preceded  it.  So  widely  did  the  terror  diffuse  itself  at 
this  period,  that  even  the  kings  of  the  earth  were  infected 
by  it  Duke  William  of  Normandy  in  the  preceding  gene- 
ration, and  Henry  II.  of  Germany,  sovereigns  alike  dis- 
tinguished for  their  ability  and  their  valour,  would  have 
laid  aside  crown  and  sceptre  foV  the  beads  and  cowl  of  the 
monk,  if  the  rulers  of  the  Church  would  have  permitted  it. 
Hugh,  Count  of  Aries,  actually  did  retire  from  public  life 
and  become  a  monk,  in  a  monastery  which  he  himself 
Tjuilt 

The  terror  grew  wilder  and  more  general,  as  the  last 
weeks  of  the  year  1000  passed  away.  On  the  Eve  of  the 
Annunciation,  which  according  to  the  old  style  of  reckon- 
ing was  the  last  day  of  it,  it  had  reached  its  height.  All 
business  of  whatsoever  kind  was  suspended;  the  shops 
-were  shut ;  the  public  offices  were  closed ;  the  people 
hardly  exerted  themselves  to  perform  the  customary 
household  work,  or  take  the  necessary  supply  of  food. 
They  prostrated  themselves  before  the  shrines  of  their 
favourite  Saints,  or  sat  in  stupefied  silence,  as  men  who 
anticipate  some  tremendous  blow,  from  which  they  have 
no  means  of  escaping.    A  strange  unnatural  calm  per- 
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vaded  the  whole  city  of  MaQon.  Those  who  were  abroad 
in  the  streets  hurried  stealthily  along,  as  though  afraid  of 
being  seen.  The  silence  was  broken  only  by  wails  or 
shrieks  of  terror,  where  a  crowd  was  gathered  round  some 
itinerant  preacher,  or  half-frenzied  monk ;  who  was  pour- 
ing into  the  ears  of  his  audience  the  terrors  which  would 
ensue  on  the  letting  loose  of  Satan — now  almost  inunedi- 
ately  about  to  take  place — and  exhorting  his  hearers  to 
seek  a  refuge,  in  prayer  and  penance,  from  |^e  Wrath  to 
come. 

As  the  twilight  began  to  gather,  the  crowds  poured 
thicker  and  faster  into  the  Cathedral,  until  even  its  vast 
dimensions  were  thronged  with  a  multitude  so  dense,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  more  to  obtain  admission.  The 
passages  and  precincts  immediately  adjoining  the  sacred 
walls,  were  beset  by  still  larger  numbers,  earnestly  implor- 
ing admission,  trampling  and  suffocating  each  other,  in 
their  frantic  efforts  to  force  an  entrance.  Inside  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  attendants  could  light  the  lamps, 
or  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  celebration  of 
the  services.  It  was  only  by  force  that  the  space  round 
the  Altar  could  be  cleared  sufficiently  to  allow  Mass  to  be 
performed.  In  compliance  with  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
people,  this  was  celebrated  shortly  before  midnight ;  and 
the  profound  devotion  manifested  by  the  vast  assembly 
during  its  progress,  was  a  sight  which  they  who  witnessed 
it,  never  afterwards  forgot 

When  Mass  was  over,  the  greater  part  of  the  lights  were 
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extinguished,  and  the  Cathedral  left  to  its  usual  gloom  and 
silence.  The  night  passed  on  in  the  same  strange  state 
of  awful,  half-subdued  apprehension,  which  had  marked 
the  day.  The  dense  multitude  remained  for  the  most 
part  hushed  and  motionless.  Occasionally  the  wail  of  a 
child,  or  the  sound  of  muttered  prayers,  broke  the  still- 
ness ;  but  it  was  only  for  the  moment,  and  silence  again 
fell  on  the  scene.  It  was  at  daybreak  that  the  dreaded 
visitation  was  generally  expected  to  take  place ;  and  as 
the  great  waxen  tapers,  whose  gradual  waste  marked  the 
passing  of  the  hours,  burned  lower  and  lower,  terrified 
glances  were  cast  at  the  tall  windows — through  which  it 
was  expected  that  some  sight  of  horror  would  reveal  itself 
simultaneously  with  the  morning  rays. 

The  raw  damp  chill,  which  usually  precedes  the  hour  of 
sunrise,  now  crept  through  the  Church,  and  seemed  to 
freeze  the  blood  of  all  present  A  pale  gleam  shewed 
itself  behind  the  muUions  of  the  Great  East  Window.  It 
grew  gradually  stronger,  until  the  flame  of  the  candles 
paled  before  it,  and  then  the  first  ray  of  the  morning  sun 
fell  upon  the  pavement.  There  was  a  general  sigh  of 
relief,  as  the  sky  was  seen  to  wear  its  usual  aspect :  yet  for 
another  hour  at  least  the  crowd  did  not  venture  to  move 
or  speak.  But  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher  in  all  the 
glory  of  a  bright  spring  morning.  The  sky  was  blue  and 
serene  above  :  the  birds  carolled  joyously  in  the  trees,  the 
morning  breeze  came  freshly  through  the  open  casement. 
Each  man  felt  as  though  the  shadow  of  a  dreadful  death 
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had  passed  away  from  his  soul,  and  life  and  hope  were 
^iven  him  again ! 

The  alarm  did  not  entirely  pass  away  for  some  con- 
siderable time  after  this.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees 
hat  men  became  aware  of  the  delusion  they  had  enter- 
tained. But  if  anjrthing  were  needed  to  illustrate  the 
chapter  chosen  by  the  Church  as  the  special  lesson  for  the 
Sunday  before  Advent,  it  would  be  this  memorable  passage 
in  the  history  of  mankind. 

It  was  then  plainly  seen  how  little  any  could  abide  the 
Day  of  the  Lord's  coming — ^how  men  were  driven  by  their 
terror  to  do  what  the  merciful  pleadings  of  God's  love 
could  not  induce  them  to  do — to  confess  their  sins,  forsake 
their  lusts,  discard  their  pride,  reconcile  their  mutua 
enmities,  renounce  their  worldly  possessions.  Should  not 
this  history  be  a  solemn  proof  to  men,  of  the  need  of 
making  preparation,  before  the  Great  Day  shall  dawn; 
seeing  plainly  how  deep  must  be  the  confusion  and  des* 
pair  of  those  whom  it  shall  not  find  ready? 
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